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FRANKLIN AND THE CONSTITUTION 


EDWARD SAMUEL CORWIN 


Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence, Princeton University 


(Read April 19, 1956) 


“GOVERNMENT is dissolved,” proclaimed Pat- 
rick Henry in the first Continental Congress, 
“Where are your landmarks, your boundaries of 
colonies ? . The distinctions between Virgini- 
Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New 
Knglanders are no more. I am not a Virginian: 
| 


ans, 


am an American.” ! 
This was in 1774. Some fifty years earlier, in 
1723 to be exact, a young printer's apprentice of 
Boston had already found provincial barriers to 
be “dissolved.” That senjamin Franklin, 
aged seventeen, seeking escape from the trammels 
of life with his too exacting family, went down to 
Boston Harbor and stole aboard a sloop which 
was about to sail for New York. Failing upon his 
arrival there, however, to obtain employment at 


year 


his trade, the young man continued on by other 
conveyance to Philadelphia; thereby electing him- 
self “The first American.” Franklin gives us in 
his Autobiography a quaint picture of himself on 
his entry into the City of Brotherly Love. He 
carried, he says, three loaves of bread, one under 
each arm, while he munched the third. Just how 
this feat of prestidigitation was accomplished he 
leaves unexplained. But undoubtedly the future 
inventor of the lightning rod and the Franklin 
Stove was equal to the occasion. 

Franklin’s initial contribution to American con- 
stitutional law was his greatest. It occurred in 
consequence of the convening, at the direction of 
the Lords of Trade, of the Albany Congress of 
1754, comprising delegates from all the northern 
Colonies except New Jersey. The primary task 
of the Congress was to strengthen the crumbling 
alliance between the Colonies and the Six Nations, 
it being agreed on all hands that war with France 
was in the offing. The Congress’s immediate 
business being satisfactorily concluded, the com- 
missioners proceeded to propose a plan of durable 
union between the Colonies and the Mother- 
country. Characteristically Franklin had already 
been pondering the subject, and when his scheme 


1 VonHolst, Constitutional history of the United States 
1: 9-10, Chicago, 1889. 
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was read the other commissioners scrapped theirs 
and accepted his. 

McLaughlin, in his Constitutional History of 
the United States, summarizes the plan as follows: 


It marks the beginning of an effort to single out the 
things that should be turned over to a central govern- 
ment or an agency of central administration. Any 
effort to formulate a basis of classification and distri- 
bution of powers is of commanding interest to the 
student of the American political system as it came 
te Be... 

The plan... granted to the proposed central gov- 
ernment a method and the power of raising money; 
it marked out a fairly definite sphere of action; and it 
bestowed ample authority over four subjects of su- 
preme importance—Indian affairs, war, purchase of 
wild lands, and control, for a time at least, of western 
settlement. The even ventured to 
provide for proportional rather than equal representa- 
tion of the several colonies in the Grand Council and 
to suggest quite plainly the desirability of limiting 
the extent of the larger colonies, some of which had 
claims to 


commissioners 


a vast territory beyond the mountains. 
Both of these latter proposals were sure to arouse 
opposition and in later years proved to be especially 
perplexing obstacles in the way of forming a federal 
union. 


The fate of the plan, remarks Franklin, “was 
singular.’ Because of the concession it made to 
prerogative, the colonial assemblies unanimously 
rejected it; because of the concession it made to 
the colonial interest the Crown did likewise. 

But does this mean that the plan thereafter 
became more waste paper, a fragment of the de- 
tritus of history? McLaughlin says, by no means. 
“The significance,” he says, “of these proposals 
lies not so much in their suggestions for a method 
of saving the old empire as in their indication of 
the route that was to be followed in later years.” * 

When, twenty years later, a breach with the 
Mother-country had become virtually a certainty, 
Franklin brought forward on July 21, 1775, the 


2 Italics added. McLaughlin, Constitutional history of 
the United States, 20-21, New York, Appleton-Century, 
1935. 

3 Ibid., 21. 
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“first sketch of a plan of confederation which is 
known to have been presented” to the Congress. 
Its most notable provision was one whereby Ire- 
land, the British West Indies, Canada, and Florida 
might be received into the Confederation. No 
action was taken on the proposal, and the same 
fate met his suggestion a year later, when the 
Declaration of Independence was before the Con- 
gress, that representation in the Confederation, 
which it was agreed should be set up, should be 
on the basis of population. In the final steps in 
the elaboration of the Articles of Confederation 
Franklin had no part, being then in France, but 
the recognition in the Articles that war, peace and 
diplomacy must constitute an exclusive federal 
domain may justifiably be regarded as stemming 
from the Albany Plan. 

It would seem that initially Pennsylvania did 
not contemplate including Franklin in its delega- 
tion to the Convention of 1787, presumably on 
account of his age. The chief consideration that 
brought about his appointment was the reflection 
that in the possible absence of General Washing- 
ton, it would be desirable to have “some one whom 
all could agree in calling to the chair.” His 
biographer adds: 


It was fortunate that even an unnecessary reason 
led to his being chosen, for all future generations 
would have felt that an unpardonable void had been 
left in that famous assemblage, had the sage of 
America not been there. Certainly the “fitness of 
things,” the historical picturesqueness of the event, 
imperatively demanded Dr. Franklin’s venerable fig- 
ure in the constitutional convention of the United 
States of America.® 


Franklin’s contribution in the way of definite 
suggestions to the labors of the Convention in 
drawing up the Constitution was, except in the 
three instances mentioned below, of small value. 
He advocated a weak national government, and 
reverted to ideas which he had advanced more 
than a decade earlier in connection with the fram- 
ing of the first Pennsylvania constitution—a uni- 
cameral legislature, a multiple executive, gratuitous 
public service. Curiously enough this constitution 
was scrapped in 1790 in favor of one closely mod- 
elled on the new Constitution of the United States. 
Franklin lamented the change, quoting vainly the 
Prophet’s words: “Stand in the old ways.” ® 
: 4 Morse, Benjamin Franklin (American Statesmen), 
212-213. 

5 Tbid., 407. 

® Nevins, The American States during and after the 
Revolution, 1775-1789, 198, New York, Macmillan, 1924. 
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One instance in which Franklin made a forward 
looking and highly beneficial contribution to the 
work of the Convention occurred when he joined 
forces with Madison and Wilson to oppose the 
insertion in the Constitution of a long residence 
requirement preliminary to naturalization. He 
was not, he said, 


against a reasonable time, but should be very sorry 
to see any thing like illiberality inserted in the Con- 
stitution. The people in Europe are friendly to this 
Country. Even in the Country with which we have 
been lately at war, we have now & had during the 
war, a great many friends not only among the people 
at large but in both Houses of Parliament. 
other Country in 
friends. 


In every 
Europe all the people are our 
We found in the Course of the Revolution, 
that many strangers served us faithfully—and that 
many natives took part agst. their Country. When 
foreigners after looking about for some other Coun- 
try in which they can obtain more happiness, give a 
preference to ours, it is a proof of attachment which 
ought to excite our confidence & affection.’ 


He also opposed clamping down on the States 
a provision which would have limited the suffrage 
in national elections to freeholders. To do this, 
he contended, would “depress the virtue and pub- 
lic spirit of our common people.” * To all intents 
and purposes his views prevailed on both points. 
It was left to each State to determine its own rule 
of suffrage, a prerogative which was not dis- 
turbed until the adoption of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. And what period of residence should 
precede naturalization was left for Congress to 
determine, a concession the effect of which was 
not materially modified by the provision that 
nobody but a natural born citizen, “or a citizen 
of the United States at the time of the’ Consti- 
tution’s adoption, who had been fourteen years 
a resident of the United States, should be eligible 
to the Presidency, while similarly, Senators must 
have had prior residence in the United States 
nine years and Representatives seven years. 

Franklin’s most extended participation except 
one in debate in the Convention was an outgrowth 
of the quarrel between the “large” and the “small” 
States on the matter of representation in Congress. 
3y June 28 the quarrel had reached a pitch of 
acrimony that threatened the break-up of the Con- 
vention; whereupon Franklin mo ved that its ses- 
sions be opened each morning with prayers. He 
said, 


7 Farrand, Records of the Federai Convention 2: 236 
237, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1911. 
8 Morse, 410. 
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Mr. President 


The small progress we have made after 4 or five 
weeks close attendance & continual reasonings with 
each other—our different sentiments on almost every 
question, several of the last producing as many noes 
as ays, is methinks a melancholy proof of the im- 
perfection of the Human Understanding. We indeed 
seem to feel our own want of political wisdom, since 
we have been running about in search of it. We 
have gone back to ancient history for models of Gov- 
ernment, and examined the different forms of those 
Republics which having been formed with the seeds 
of their own dissolution now no longer exist. And 
we have viewed Modern States all round Europe, but 
find none of their Constitutions suitable to our cir- 
cumstances. 

In this this Assembly, groping as it 
were in the dark to find political truth, and scarce 
able to distinguish it when presented to us, how has 
it happened, Sir, that we have not hitherto once 
thought of humbly applying to the Father of lights to 
illuminate our understandings ? 
the Contest with G. 


situation of 


In the beginning of 
Britain, when we were sensible 
of danger we had daily prayer in this room for the 
divine protection.—Our prayers, Sir, were heard, and 
they were graciously answered. All of us who were 
engaged in the struggle must have observed frequent 
instances of a Superintending providence in our 
To that kind providence we owe this happy 
opportunity of consulting in peace on the means of 
establishing our future national felicity. And have 
we now forgotten that powerful friend? or do we 
imagine that we no longer need his assistance? I 
have lived, Sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the 
more convincing proofs I see of this truth—that God 
governs in the affairs of men. 


favor. 


And if a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without his notice, is it proba- 
ble that an empire can rise without his aid? We 
have been assured, Sir, in the sacred writings, that 
“except the Lord build the House they labour in vain 
that build it.” I firmly believe this; and I also be- 
lieve that without his concurring aid we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the Builders 
of Babel: We shall be divided by our little partial 
local interests; our projects will be confounded, and 
we ourselves shall become a reproach and bye word 
down to future ages. And what is worse, mankind 
may hereafter from this unfortunate instance, despair 
of establishing Governments by Human Wisdom and 
leave it to chance, war and conquest. 

I therefore beg leave to move—that henceforth 
prayers imploring the assistance of Heaven, and its 
blessings on our deliberations, be held in this As- 
sembly every morning before we proceed to business, 
and that one or more of the Clergy of this City be 
requested to officiate in that service 

Mr. Sharman seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hamilton & several others expressed their ap- 





prehensions that however proper such a resolution 
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might have been at the beginning of the convention, 
it might at this late day, 1. bring on it some disagree- 
able animadversions. & 2. lead the public to believe 
that the embarrassments and dissentions within the 
convention, had suggested this measure. 


It was an- 
swered by Docr. F. 


Mr. Sherman & others, that the 
past omission of a duty could not justify a further 
omission—that the rejection of such a proposition 
would expose the Convention to more unpleasant 
animadversions than the adoption of it: and that the 
alarm out of doors that might be excited for the state 
of things within, would at least be as likely to do 
good as ill. ; 

Mr. Williamson, observed that the true cause of 
the omission could not be mistaken. The Convention 
had no funds.® 

Despite this anti-climax, the episode proved 
beneficial by relaxing nerves and reducing tem- 
pers. At any rate, the Convention did not break 
up, although the representation question was not 
finally settled until July 16, by the adoption of the 
famed “Connecticut Compromise.” 

Franklin had still a small, but not unimportant 
drama to enact. I quote from Madison’s Notes 
on the final day of the Convention: 

Monday Sepr. 17. 1787. In Convention 

The engrossed Constitution being read, 

Docr. Franklin rose with a speech in his hand, 
which he had reduced to writing for his own con- 


veniency, and which Mr. Wilson read in the words 
following: 

Mr. President 

I confess that there are several parts of this con- 
stitution which I do not at present approve, but I am 
not sure I shall never approve them: For having 
lived long, I have experienced many instances of 
being obliged by better information or fuller con- 
sideration, to change opinions even on important sub- 
jects, which I once thought right, but found to be 
otherwise. It is therefore that the older I grow, the 
more apt I am to doubt my own judgment, and to 
pay more respect to the judgment of others. Most 
men indeed as well as most sects in Religion, think 
themselves in possession of all truth, and that where- 
ever others differ from them it is so far error. 
Steele, a Protestant in a Dedication tells the Pope, 
that the only difference between our Churches in 
their opinions of the certainty of their doctrines is, 
the Church of Rome is infallible and the Church of 
England is never in the wrong. But though many 
private persons think almost as highly of their own 
infallibility as of that of their sect, few express it so 
naturally as a certain french lady, who in a dispute 
with her sister, said “I don't know how it happens, 
Sister but I meet with no body but myself, that's 


9 Farrand, 1: 450-452. 
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always in the right’”—Z// n’y a que moi qui a toujours 
raison.” 

In these sentiments, Sir, I agree to this Constitu- 
tion with all its faults, if they are such; because | 
think a general Government necessary for us, and 
there is no form of Government but what may be a 
blessing to the people if well administered, and believe 
farther that this is likely to be well administered for 
a course of years, and can only end in Despotism, as 
other forms have done before it, when the people 
shall become so corrupted as to need despotic Govern- 
ment, being incapable of any other. I doubt too 
whether any other Convention we can obtain may be 
able to make a better Constitution. For when you 
assemble a number of men to have the advantage of 
their joint wisdom, you inevitably assémble with 
those men, all their prejudices, their passions, their 
errors of opinion, their local interests, and their 
selfish views. From such an Assembly can a perfect 
production be expected? It therefore astonishes me, 
Sir. to find this system approaching so near to per- 
fection as it does; and I think it will astonish our 
enemies, who are waiting with confidence to hear 
that our councils are confounded like those of the 
Builders of Babel; and that our States are on the 
point of separation, only to meet hereafter for the 
purpose of cutting one another’s throats. Thus I 
consent, Sir, to this Constitution because I expect no 
better, and because I am not sure, that it is not the 
best.... 

On the whole, Sir, I cannot help expressing a wish 
that every member of the Convention who may still 
have objections to it, would with me, on this occasion 
doubt a little of his own infallibility—and to make 
manifest our unanimity, put his name to this instru- 
ment.?° 


In these words Franklin gave voice to what 
Clinton Rossiter, in his fine volume Seedtime of 
the Republic, happily describes as his gospel of 
“pragmatism” and “‘laissez-faireism.”’ 

Following his speech he, in collaboration with 
Gouverneur Morris, persuaded the Convention to 
order that the Constitution be signed by “States,” 
a device which enabled it to present the instru- 
ment as “done by the consent of the ‘States pres- 
ent,” thereby leaving the individual members 
who did not approve the document out in the 
cold; and it was while the signing proceeded in 
accordance with this rule that—to quote— 


Dr. Franklin lookings towards the Presidents Chair, 
at the back of which a rising sun happened to be 
painted, observed to a few members near him, that 
Painters had found it difficult to distinguish in their 
art a rising from a setting sun. I have, said he, often 
and often in the course of the Session, and the vicis- 


10 Tbid. 2: 641-643. 
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situdes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked 
at that behind the President without being able to 
tell whether it was rising or setting: But now at 
length I have the happiness to know that it is a rising 
and not a setting Sun.!! 


And at this point we might, save for a brief 
summary, bring to a close the story of Franklin’s 
contribution to the making of the Constitution of 
the United States, were it not necessary to give 
some attention to a most extraordinary attempt to 
embroider the record, and in a way not at all to 
the enhancement of Franklin’s reputation. 

Under date of May 24, 1954, I received a letter 
from an Oklahoma friend, who had been a soldier 
in the First World War, and a gallant one, but 
who had been very “America first” in his attitude 
toward our participation in World War II. The 
letter enclosed a clipping from the Tulsa Herald 
touching upon an incident which at date had 
Princeton much exercised, and enfolded in the 
clipping was a stiff printed card which purported 
to reproduce some remarks by Franklin at the 
Philadelphia Convention, denunciatory of the 
Jews. It read, in part, as follows: 


In whatever country Jews have settled in any great 
numbers, they have lowered the moral tone, de- 
preciated the commercial integrity, have segregated 
themselves, and have not been assimilated, have 
sneered at and tried to undermine the Christian re- 
ligion, have built up a state within a state, and have, 
when opposed, tried to strangle that country to death 
financially. 

If you do not exclude them from the United States, 
in the Constitution, in less than 200 years they will 
have swarmed in in such great numbers that they will 
dominate and devour the land and change our form 
of government. 


These remarks were followed by the following 
statement : 


At the command of my mother while visiting the 
Benjamin Franklin Museum in Philadelphia, I copied 
the above statement from the Pinckney Papers. 
—Mrs. Edward R. Dingley 
Washington, D. C. 


The “Prophecy” struck me at once as a phony, 
partly, I suppose, because I had never heard of 


it before. Beyond that I was presently informed 
that there was no proof of there ever having been 
a Franklin Museum. There was, however, the 
Franklin Institute and, of course, this Society. 
Applying to the former, I was put by its Vice- 


11 [bid., 648. 
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President, Mr. Allen, on the track of a pamphlet 
entitled: Benjamin Franklin Vindicated—An E.x- 
posure of the Franklin “Prophecy.” Unfortu- 
nately the Institute did not possess a copy of this 
document, but I soon learned that the Library of 
Congress did, and this the Princeton Library 
borrowed for my use. 

To cut a long story short, it appears that the 
“Prophecy,” or an approximation to it, first saw 
the light of day in Ashville, N. C., on February 
3, 1934, in William Dudley Pelley’s notorious pro- 
Nazi sheet, The Liberation. Its source was there 
alleged to be notes which were kept by Charles 
Pinckney and were picturesquely entitled “Chit- 
Chats Around the Table during Intermissions” 
1.e., in intervals between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. 


, 


Copies of the document were admitted to 
be extremely rare because of the fact that Sher- 
man had in his March to the Sea, been especially 
zealous in destroying any printed matter that fell 
in his way. Luckily, one copy at least had sur- 
vived the holocaust. It was the property of a de- 
scendant of Pinckney who apparently had not been 
in Sherman’s line of march. Another pro-Nazi, 
or “Silver Shirt,” one Robert Edward Edmonson, 
distributed in 1937 copies of the Pelley document 
among bankers and brokers, the idea being to foil 
American Jewry from drawing us into war with 
Hitler’s Germany. (uizzed by the late Professor 
Beard, who seems to have headed the Vindicators, 
Edmonson said he “understood” that Madison 
Grant, well-known author of The Passing of the 
Great Race—the Teutonic race to wit—was its 
source ; but Grant, when quizzed in turn, asserted 
that while he had seen some 
supposed remarks by Franklin before the Phila- 
delphia Convention disparaging the Jews, he had 
“no information whatever as to the authenticity 
of the paper.” Professor Beard concludes by 
quoting with evident approval, the verdict passed 
by the late Professor J. Franklin Jameson, who 
was for many years at the head of the Manuscripts 
Division of the Library of Congress. 
pronounced the “Prophecy” 
and a crude one at that.” 

I am convinced that the author of the “Proph- 
ecy” was Pelley 


“some years ago” 


Jameson 
“merely a forgery 


Mrs. Dingley was a mere pla- 
The year before bringing it out Pelley 
had founded the “Silver Shirts,” an avowed pro- 
Nazi organization, and the year following ““The 
Christian Party, which he described as Christian 
and Republican”; and first and last, he was the 
confessed author of several novels. ‘“Chit-Chats” 
easily falls into the category of fiction, its very 


giarist. 
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title an anachronism, I strongly suspect. On the 
other hand, it is even more obvious, if possible, 
that Franklin could not have written the docu- 
ment. The fact is that, regarded as a Franklin 
production, the “Prophecy” simply doesn’t scan. 
It is not in the rhythm of Franklin’s recorded ut- 
terances, either spoken or written, or in that of 
his habitual posture toward men and things. In 
this connection, compare it with an acknowledged 
criticism of his, in a letter to John Adams, of what 
appears to have been a proposal by a Jewish 
money-lender in regard to a loan to the United 
States. He ironically recalls Jacob’s scandalous 
dealings with Esau and the seizure of Canaan by 
the Jews who cut their victims “throats into the 
bargain’”—a performance which, Franklin was no 
doubt aware, was closely paralleled by our own 
dealings with the Indians in early days.*” 

There is one minor matter that has to do with 
our general topic. I consider it worth comment- 
ing upon in consequence of having received a visit 
from a noted columnist of one of the New York 
dailies with regard to it. This gentleman quoted 
the late Senator Barkley as having recently said 
that Franklin suggested in the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, when the question of titles was up, that 
the Vice President ought to be called “His super- 
fluous Excellency.” Unluckily for this Frank- 
linian quip, the subject of titles was not discussed 
in the Convention. It was, however, discussed at 
much length in the first Congress, and in the 
course of the heated debate on the subject—Vice 
President John Adams and Senator William 
Maclay from this State, being the protagonists 
of the opposed views—somebody did make that 
suggestion, according to Hatch and Shoup in 
their authoritative History of the Vice Presi- 
dency; but they don’t say it was Franklin, and 
for good reason. The first Congress sat in New 
York City, and Franklin was not a member of 
it. Even so, he may have made the remark in 
Philadelphia, and it may have been passed around, 
as any good thing from Franklin’s lips was apt to 
be; and if so, it was good prophecy of much that 
was to follow, although it is so no longer. The 
Vice Presidency is today looking up. 

I shall conclude with a characterization of 
Franklin by a fellow delegate, William Pierce of 

12 See my Total war and the Constitution, 3-4, New 
York, Knopf, 1947. The item referred to is the following 
extract from Volume I of Hening’s Virginia Statutes: 
“March 5, 1623-4. That at the beginning of July 
next the inhabitants of every corporation shall fall upon 


their adjoyning salvages as we did last year.” 
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Georgia, and one by a French observer of the Con- 
vention’s pri ceedings . 


Dr. Franklin is 
phylosopher of the 


well known to be the 
present 


of nature he seems to understand, 


greatest 
age ;—all the operations 
the very heavens 
obey him, and the Clouds yield up their Lightning 
to be imprisoned in his rod. 


to the politician, posterity 


But what claim he has 
must determine. It is 
certain that he does not shine much in public Council, 
—he is no Speaker, nor does he seem to let politics 
engage his attention. He is, however, a most extra- 
ordinary Man, and tells a story in a style more en 
gaging than anything I ever heard. 


Let his Biog- 
rapher finish his character.'® 


13 Farrand, 3: 91. 
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Le Dr. Franklin, President actuel de cet Etat, 
est trop bien connu pour avoir besoin des éloges que 
nous lui devons. II sent, plus que tout autre Ameri 
cain, que, pour étre vraiment patriote, il faut etre 
lami de la France. Malheureusement ce philosophe, 
qui a su braver les foudres du ciel et du Parlement 
d’Angleterre, ne luttera 
infirmités de 


plus longtems contre les 
Nous regretter que 
l'immortalité n’appartienne qu’a son nom et a_ ses 


ecrits.!4 


lage. devons 


I give you, ladies and gentlemen, Benjamin 
Franklin, First American and first 
zen of the World. 


\merican Citi- 


* [hid., 235-236 








THE UNITED STATES IN THE FAMILY OF NATIONS 


GRAYSON KIRK 


President, Columbia University 


(Read April 19, 1956 


THE diplomatic history of the momentous years 
of the American Revolution has been set forth by 
many an able historian. In consequence, there 
would be little value, in addressing this audience, 
to endeavor once more to unravel and examine in 
detail the tangled skein of negotiations and the 
coincidence of circumstances which worked _ to- 
gether to transform the thirteen colonies into an 
independent state recognized by the older members 
of the family of nations. 

But it is fitting that, as this ancient Society takes 
note of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of its founder’s birth, it should remember with 
gratitude his part in bringing a new state into 
existence. Men are not puppets moved about by 
the great impersonal forces of history, nor is his- 
tory merely a chronicle of the lives of statesmen. 
We approach truth only as‘we study the inter- 
action of the two. It is undoubtedly fair to say 
that the American colonies would have achieved 
their independence even if Franklin had never 
gone to Paris. But it is also true that Franklin, 
operating from his vantage point in Passy, exer- 
cised a unique influence upon the diplomacy of 
the war years. If Washington is remembered as 
the Father of his Country in a military and presi- 
dential then Franklin should be no less 
remembered as the Father of his Country in the 
sense of having guided it in its transition from 
colonial dependence to a legally recognized and 
independent membership in the state system. One 
should not claim that Franklin’s role was greater 
than that of Washington, nor should one assert 


sense, 


that it was less. There is ample room for both in 
the first volume of the [ 
national leaders. 


roster of our greatest 

Our task today is to consider some of the rea- 
sons why Franklin’s mission was crowned with 
such spectacular success, to examine briefly a few 
of the personal and impersonal influences which 
bore upon the results achieved. This paper is not 
a study of history; it is an exercise in the analysis 
of diplomatic method. In undertaking it, I am 
obliged to trust more to the predisposition of the 


audience in favor of the subject than to my ability, 
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in the midst of busy administrative duties, to ven- 
ture far or successfully into a field in which I lay 
claim to no expertise. 

Franklin reached the Breton coast and set his 
tired and recurrently gouty feet on French soil on 
the third of December, 1776. Conscious of the 
weight of his seventy years, and well aware of the 
feeble tools at his disposal, he might, understand- 
ably, have declined the secret Congressional ap- 
pointment to serve as one of three Commissioners 
sent hopefully to get French aid. Jefferson, ardent 
patriot though he was, did decline the appointment 
because his wife was ill. But Franklin knew all too 
well that the success of the rebellion might hinge 
on the outcome of the mission. He may also have 
known that his two associates, Arthur Lee and 
Silas Deane, both already in Europe, were hope- 
lessly incompetent to be entrusted with such large 
responsibilities. 

But a high sense of duty was probably not the 
only influence which affected his decision. He 
had a lifelong zest for adventure which diminished 
only when age and physical debility made him 
unable to gratify it. It had led him into many a 
youthful escapade and at seventy it still helped to 
push him on board the tiny Reprisal and into a 
voyage which might as easily have brought him in 
the end to a British gallows as to the friendly 
coast of France. 

With that remarkable physical stamina which 
had served him well for so long, and which was to 
serve him for yet another fourteen years, he soon 
recovered from the fatigue of his five and a half 
weeks at sea. Three weeks later he was in Paris 
and within another ten days he had his first secret 
meeting with Vergennes. His mission, destined to 
last for more than eight years, was launched with 
the coming of the new year of 1777. 

The diplomatic situation with which he had to 
deal was far from simple. Alone of all the courts 
of Europe, France viewed the American colonial 
rebellion with enthusiasm. Louis XVI officially 
pursued a “correct” diplomatic course, but no one, 
in England or elsewhere, had any doubts as to 


where French sympathies lay. Less than fifteen 
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years had gone by since the French had sustained 
a stinging defeat in the Seven Years’ War at the 
hands of the British. The peace of 1763 had cost 
France all her possessions in the New World 
except a few small islands. It had left Britain in a 
position of unchallenged domination on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The other chancelleries of Europe shared, in 
varying degrees, the French distaste for Britain’s 
new power position, but they manoeuvred cau- 
tiously to protect their maritime commerce and 
other external interests without giving Britain 
cause for offense. In consequence, no other Con- 
tinental court except France was eager to receive 
any envoys from the rebel colonies. 
too great. 


The risk was 
Though some states, such as Spain, did 
modify this position later, the situation in the 
winter of 1776-1777 was such that Franklin could 
have found no capital in 


Europe except Paris in 
which he felt 


could have both comfortable and 
welcome. 

Even in France, the government had to be of- 
ficially circumspect. If French partiality to the 
colonial cause were to be made overt and if the 
rebellion eventually should collapse, then France 
would be left uncomfortably alone to face British 
wrath and British might. Moreover, the French 
freedom of action was limited by the family com- 
pact of Louis XVI with his uncle, Charles ITI, 
which bound France and Spain together in an 
offensive and alliance. Finally, the 
French Court could not have been indifferent to 
the fact that a military victory of the colonies 


defensive 


against Britain might have political repercussions 
unwelcome to a virtually absolute monorachy. 

All these considerations pointed to a policy of 
cautious and covert support, limited chiefly to 
financial aid which in the beginning filtered to 
the colonists through a dummy private company 
headed by the ebullient Beaumarchais, better re- 
membered for his plays than for his diplomacy. 
By the time of Franklin’s arrival, the French were 
ready to grant Treasury credits but nothing more, 
unless, of course, one includes the winking of 
many an official eye at the unneutral use of French 
ports by American privateersmen. 

Franklin’s own official environment 
came almost as complicated. 
Commissioners found themselves far apart on 
nearly all questions. Lee became so resentful of 
Franklin’s popularity that his judgment lost equi- 
librium and he became little more than a scolding 
nuisance. Deane was a graduate of Yale, but he 


soon be- 
The three American 
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was hopelessly naive and inept in the unfamiliar 
métier of diplomacy. Like 
more of a liability than an asset. 


Deane was far 
For all practical 
purposes, Franklin was alone, and indeed he would 
have been better off if he had not been encumbered 
by his associates, 


Lee, 


In another respect Franklin was far from alone. 
From the day of his arrival he was surrounded by 
enemy agents, notably the infamous Bancroft who 
lived with him and who accepted funds for espio- 
nage both from the British and the Americans. 
It seems probable that a knowledge of Franklin’s 
every move, the contents of every dispatch, reached 
British hands in a matter of hours, and this situa- 
tion continued throughout the entire war period. 

In such a diplomatic setting and in this environ- 
ment, it would not have been surprising if Frank- 
lin had regarded the situation as most unpromis- 
ing. Actually, his estimate was made with great 
astuteness—and with his usual cheerful courage. 
\t the first secret meeting with Vergennes, he 
proposed only a commercial treaty, and it was 
clear that both men were taking the measure of 
each other before reaching a stage of greater 
mutual confidence.’ At the first official meeting, 
the American requests included eight warships, 
great quantities of rifles, bayonets, and even men. 
Spain and France were urged to act jointly upon 
the request, and the Americans, as a quid pro quo, 
solemnly offered to guarantee to the two nations 
all their existing possessions in the West Indies 
as well as the further territorial conquests in the 
New World which might be made by France and 
Spain if they joined the war. 

$y mid-March, the American alliance offer, 
already grandiose, was made larger and more 
specific. Together, France and the United States 
might undertake the conquest of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, St. Florida, Ber- 
muda, the Bahamas, and all British islands in the 
West Indies. If successful, France could keep 
all the sugar islands which had formerly belonged 
to her and one-half the Newfoundland fisheries. 
The United States would take all the other con- 
quests for herself. Future commerce between 
France and the United States would be carried 
only in the bottoms of the two countries. Should 
Spain join the war, the United States would be 
prepared to declare war on Portugal and to con- 


John, 


1 Vergennes to the Marquis d’Ossun, 4 January, 1777. 


Text from: Doniol, Henri, Histoire de la Participation 
de la France a l’Etablissement des Etats-Unis d' Amérique 
2: 113-116, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1886. 
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tinue hostilities until that country had been con- 
quered and annexed to Spain.’ 

Kranklin’s negotiating technique evidently was 
to increase progressively the size of the bait which 
he dangled before the two courts. At the same 
time, he attempted to play upon French apprehen- 
sions by discreetly veiled hints that the cessation 
of French aid—or even the failure to increase it 

might oblige the rebels to seek reconciliatic 
with Britain, a step which would be dangerous, 
even disastrous, for France. Meanwhile, as he 
used both the carrot and the stick, he continued 
to press for ever larger grants from the French 
Treasury. 

Though the government which Franklin §rep- 
resented was almost nonexistent, he realized that 
this weakness could be exploited for purposes of 
negotiation even more successfully 
government 


than if his 
It was so plausible 
to say that without more aid, the colonies would 
be compelled to give up and seek to be reconciled 
with Britain. 


were stronger. 


In a sense, the position of France 
was much like that of the United States today 
when a small power indicates to Washington that, 
unless more help is forthcoming, it will be obliged 
to accept more aid from Soviet Russia. While 
weak states have often been able to bully their 
stronger neighbors, when the strong are them- 
selves divided, exquisitely skillful diplomacy is 
necessary if the result is to be accomplished with- 
out giving lasting offense. This, 
able to do surpassingly well. 


Franklin was 

The British, of course, were trying to cope with 
this situation in a variety of ways. At the outset, 
Lord Stormont, the British ambassador in Paris, 
had broadcast the word that Franklin had fled to 
France as a refugee from his own people. This 
canard, which will not be remembered for the 
brilliance of its inspiration, was speedily with- 
drawn. Thereafter, Stormont spread the news 
that Franklin was nothing but an accomplished 
scoundrel. He wrote, for example, to one corre- 
spondent, “Il ne faut pas une grande sagacité pour 
deviner l'objet de son voyage et le role qu’il jouera. 
I] mentira, il promettra et flattera avec toute cette 
insinuation et cette subtilité qui lui sont naturelles. 
Il a trompé tant de gens parmi nous, que pour 
notre honneur il faut le regarder comme un maitre 
en fait de tromperie.” * 

This counter measure was no more successful 
than the first, though Vergennes did refer to it in 


2 Ibid., 319-321. 
' Thid., 103. 
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a letter, and the British then turned to a third 
policy which was to nullify his efforts by giving all 
possible publicity to their military victories in 
America and by threatening France with dire fu- 
ture reprisals unless the “aid-short-of-war” policy 
was abandoned. Meanwhile, the British were 
working clumsily with the Americans in Paris, 
seeking to convince them that they were being 
used—as indeed they were—by the French and 
the Spanish as pawns in great-power politics. 
They suggested that if the Americans would for- 
get their pride and make a first move toward 
reconciliation, arrangements could be worked out 
whereby, subsequently, the Americans and_ the 
sritish might jointly undertake to evict the French 
and the Spanish from all their remaining posses- 
sions in the New World. One can only conclude 
that in the Paris of 1777 the air was as thick with 
diplomatic scheming as in these days it must be 
at a meeting of the Politburo in Moscow. 

There is no evidence that Franklin was taken 
in by such specious proposals, but the Americans 
were careful to talk from time to time with these 
go-betweens because they wished to keep the possi- 
bility of an American-British reconciliation fresh 
in the minds of French officialdom. At the same 
time, Franklin was doing whatever he could to 
bring the French aid program out into the open. 
Effective publicity about it might lead to such an 
explosion in Britain as would force France into 
hostilities and a military alliance with the Ameri- 
cans. Besides, more information about the pro- 
gram in France would be useful because it would 
strengthen the already substantial bias of public 
opinion in favor of America, and it would make 
any backward step by the government more dif- 
ficult and unpopular. 

This last comment perhaps should be elaborated 
because it throws light upon another weapon in 
Franklin’s diplomatic arsenal. It has been sug- 
gested that he had great skill in knowing when to 
prod and when to lead. He also had a shrewd 
mastery of what today is called public relations 
and he was wise enough to know that it was a 
valuable asset to him even in the capital of an 
eighteenth-century monarchy. He was by all odds 
the most popular foreigner in France, and few 
Frenchmen excelled him in public esteem. His 
popularity was not confined to any group or class. 
In a sophisticated court rapidly growing effete, 
Franklin was regarded as the embodiment of those 
virtues which were fondly assumed to inhere in a 


more rustic society. He was a rural philosopher 
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but one with good manners and a ready wit. 
Among the intellectuals he commanded a position 
of respect and honor because of his well-known 
scientific experiments, the sharpness of his intel- 
lect and the far-ranging breadth of his interests. 
Among the Parisian masses, where growing ten- 
sions were soon to find explosive relief, Franklin 
embodied the ideal of democratic dignity and sim- 
plicity. A true man of the eighteenth century, he 
had an insatiable curiosity about every phase of 
life. At the same time, he had the common touch 
which endeared him to the masses without pro- 
voking the disdain of the classes. Outwardly 
simple, he was a man of great subtlety. Deeply 
interested in theory, whether in government, so- 
ciety, natural or physical science, he was even 
more interested in its possible practical applica- 
tions. He had met life at all levels. From all he 
had absorbed a great deal but he had been con- 
quered by none. Small wonder, then, that he 
should have become the idol of Paris. 

Though Franklin was not primarily an actor, he 
was conscious of these personal assets and he made 
no attempt to minimize them. The simplicity of 
his dress, even on ceremonial occasions, was con- 
trived with a view to effect. 
famous fur cap as a picturesque, even plebeian 
alternative to the customary gentleman’s wig. His 
letters of the period refer frequently to the effect 
of his costume upon the public. He knew that he 
had a part to play and one which, with no change 
of role, would be equally impressive among all 
classes of the people of Paris. 


So, too, was the 


Just as his appearance had a broad appeal, so 
did his propaganda. He sensed that to be effective 
in his mission he could not confine his activities 
to the traditional negotiations of the diplomatist. 
There was a public to be reached in England, one 
in France, and still another in the remaining coun- 
tries of the Continent. For England, he knew that 
the war was unpopular in many influential circles. 
With old London friends he carried on a continu- 
ous correspondence urging them to intercede in 
favor of better treatment of American prisoners of 
war, giving them arguments to show the injustice 
of British policy and the brutality and wanton de- 
structiveness of British forces in America. 

To neutrals of the Continent—and to the 
French as well—he reiterated the argument of the 
pocketbook. The defeat of England would open 
the great and growing trade of the United States 
to all Europe. An English victory would merely 
reinforce the hand of monopoly over the colonies, 
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and all others would be excluded from these po- 
tential benefits. The motives of fear and envy 
were skillfully coupled with this economic argu- 
ment. England was powerful and arrogant. Ii 
she were allowed to restore her rule 
colonies, she would be a menace to all. 


over the 
Thus he 
wrote to his friend, Jan Ingenhousz, in Vienna: 


if she [Britain] can reduce us again, she will 
have thereby so great an addition to her strength by 
land, as will, together, make her the most formidable 
power the world has yet seen; and from her natural 
pride and insolence in prosperity, of all others the 
most intolerable. ... I flatter myself, 
that, old as I am, I may possibly live to see my Coun 


sometimes 


try settled in Peace and Prosperity, when Britain 
shall make no more a formidable Figure among the 
Powers of Europe.‘ 

British cruelty was a recurring theme in this 
popular propaganda. At Passy he fabricated an 
alleged “Supplement to the Boston Independent 
Chronicle” with a horrendous story of eight pack- 
ages of American scalps taken by the Seneca In- 
dians who had endeavored to send them to the 
governor of Canada with the request that he send 
them on to the king, the implication being that the 
sritish encouraged this gruesome savagery. The 
treatment accorded American prisoners in British 
jails—unhappily not fabricated—was another fa- 
miliar theme in his writing and correspondence. 

For the liberal intellectuals of the Continent, he 
had a specially developed argument. The United 
States, he said, was fighting for the cause of 
human liberty. The ideals had 
brought on the war were those of all free men. 
If the war were lost, the struggle for freedom 
would everywhere be set back irremediably. If 
there were those 


whose defense 


who might wonder how an 
American victory would have a liberating effect 
on the monarchies of Europe, Franklin had an 
answer for them. When victory was won, there 
would be such a stampede of liberty-loving men 
and women from Europe to America that the 
monarchs of the Old World would be obliged to 
give up their excesses and reform their rule in 
order to stop the flow of migration. 

Thus, and with endless variations, a stream of 
skillful propaganda went out from the old man’s 
study in Passy. At the same time he was busy 
with his Court negotiations, trying to find money 
to meet the endless bills which came to him for 
payment, writing letters of introduction to Gen- 


4 Smyth, Albert Henry, The writings of Benjamin 
Franklin 7: 48-49, New York, Macmillan, 1905-1907. 
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eral Washington for young men who, like Lafay- 
ette, sought to participate in the Great Adventure, 
interviewing would-be mercenaries, commission- 
ing ships, trying to keep accounts. It was a bur- 
den which would have drained the energies of 
younger men. 

Success, but not a respite, came at last when the 
good news from Saratoga broke down the hesita- 
tions of the French and brought the hoped-for 
alliance. Vergennes was fearful lest the British, 
alarmed by this major military disaster, would 
now move rapidly and decisively to seek recon- 
ciliation with the rebels. The war had to be pro- 
longed until Britain was defeated, and Vergennes 
was painfully aware of the fact that a British re- 
resentative with some authority was now negotiat- 
ing with Franklin. Thus by dangling an American 
victory at arms and a British agent simultaneously 
before French eyes, Franklin pushed the French 
over the brink even though Spain still held back. 
The Great 


\lliance was signed on February 6, 
1778. 


It brought not only a pledge of mutual 
assistance until American independence had been 
won and a promise that no separate peace would be 
concluded, but it also recognized the United States 
as an independent state. America had taken the 
first great step toward membership in the family 
of nations. A month later Franklin must have 
felt a genuine sense of achievement when he and 
his colleagues were officially received by the king 
and the court at Versailles. Kven then he ap- 
peared without a wig, clad in his old brown velvet 
suit, and a white hat. 

It is idle, of that the French 
step was taken pour les beaux yeux of the Ameri- 
cans. It is easy for sentimentalists in both coun- 
tries to attribute a noble disinterestedness to the 
French decision. 
the American 
France—an 


course, to Say 


Actually, while Americans and 
cause were popular throughout 
attitude which Franklin had 
lously cultivated—the decision was taken, as it 
should have been, solely in the light of what the 
ministers conceived to be the best national interest 
of their country. In the hindsight of history their 
wisdom was more than doubtful but the blunder 

if such it was—contributed handsomely to the 
success of the American cause. 


sedu- 


Perhaps it was 
even more valuable for France than Vergennes 
could have known. In the years since independ- 
ence, the United States has fought on occasion 
with all other great powers except Russia and 
France, and the cold war has taken Russia far 
away from the camp of our friends. Would it 
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be too much to say that sentiment has played a 
part in maintaining Franco-American friendship 
so steadfastly through nearly two centuries ? 

With recognition, Franklin, now named Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary and freed from the necessity 
of coordinating his activities with inept or jealous 
colleagues, was busier than ever. The war was 
far from won and in fact the following year, 1780, 
No other 
European court had followed France by recog- 
nizing the infant American state. 


was dismal in its succession of reverses. 


Financial needs 
grew more and more pressing and the French 
Treasury, though now more accessible to Frank- 
lin, was dangerously low in funds. Privateersmen 
had to be fitted out, prizes had to be adjudged, 
and many of the endless visitors to Passy could 
With 
a legation staff which consisted of himself, his 
young grandson, and a French clerk, Franklin 
could not have had time hanging heavily on his 
hands. This was not the quiet old age which he 
occasionally wrote about to his friends. 

It is in this trying 


not be turned away without an interview. 


veriod that his personal 
qualities as a diplomatist of rare skill became per- 
haps even more pronounced. Reference has been 
made earlier to the various techniques which he 
employed in order to gain his first great goal, 
which was direct French involvement in the war. 
Now that he had official status and freedom to act 
as master of his mission, he could draw freely upon 
those great gifts of a more personal character 
which he possessed in such abundance. 

Thirty years ago, one of the great figures in 
modern-day French diplomacy, M. Jules Cambon, 
published a little book entitled simply, Le Dip- 
lomate.* Written in his eightieth year, it distills 
in a few pages a long lifetime of professional ob- 
servation and experience. Perhaps if we examine 
some of the criteria, as Cambon noted them, which 
measure the success of a diplomatist, we can esti- 
mate more accurately the qualities which Franklin 
demonstrated in these middle Parisian years. 

First and foremost, according to Cambon, is the 
requirement that an ambassador must adapt him- 
self as far as humanly possible to the mode of life 
and thought of the country to which he is ac- 
credited. He must penetrate its spirit, live in the 
atmosphere of its ideas, and understand the re- 
lationship between domestic issues and foreign 
policy. On this count, the United States could 
have had no better emissary than Franklin. He 
had a genuine affection for France, for French life, 


5 Paris, Hachette, 1926. 
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and for French culture. He wrote to his niece 
that “This is the civilest nation upon Earth. 

"Tis a delightful people to live with.” © Some part, 
at least, of his success was due to his natural 
affinity for French civilization and his capacity to 
make Frenchmen and Frenchwomen realize how 
much he was personally en rapport with the life 
around him. 

His rapport was not merely with the intellectual 
life of the capital but with the manners and cus- 
toms of a civilized people. He is remembered in 
the folklore of American history as the young 
printer who virtuously and frugally drank water 
while his fellow journeymen wasted their sub- 
stance upon beer. But his cellar at Passy had 
more than a thousand bottles of wine and he wrote 
candidly to a young friend, “Frugality is an en- 
riching Virtue; a Virtue I could never acquire in 
myself.”* Though his French would not have 
heartened a grammarian, it was fluent and even 
graceful. If he observed features of the life 
around him which he did not like, he was discreet 
enough to refrain from committing them to paper. 
Indeed, the only criticism seems to have been an 
occasional mild comment about differences in the 
customs of the two peoples, and these comments 
were never barbed or bitter. 

The weight of Cambon’s point can be well illus- 
trated by the complete failure of John Adams 
when he was sent to 1779 to treat with 
Vergennes on the matter of future peace-making. 
The austere New Englander and the French noble- 
man had too little in common for successful nego- 
tiations. Adams was stiff-necked in his dealings 
with the French. He thought Franklin much too 
given to flattery and agreement and too little in- 
clined to show spirit against the French. Soon 
Vergennes refused even to meet with him and in- 
sisted upon dealing with Franklin. Franklin, un- 
derstandably annoyed by the whole affair, wrote 
gently home to Congress that: “ 


Paris in 


I apprehend that 
he [Adams] mistakes his Ground, and that this 
Court is to be treated with Decency and Deli- 
cacy.” * He added a classic comment: “It is my 
Intention, while I stay here, to procure what Ad- 
vantages I can for our Country, by endeavoring 
to please this Court; and I wish I could prevent 


anything being said by any of our Countrymen 
here, that may have a contrary Effect... .” ® 
As a corollary to this first point, Cambon ob- 


serves that a successful ambassador should not 


6 Smyth, op. cit. 7: 393-394. 
7 [bid. 7: 459. 
8 [bid. 8: 127. 
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limit his contacts to politicians and cabinet min- 
isters. “Souvent,” he adds, “des conversations en 
apparence frivoles lui en apprendront beaucoup 
plus que des discussions d'affaires: la sympathie 
meme des femmes distinguées qu'il recontrera dans 
le monde lui sera precieuse.”* On this point, 
Franklin made a well-nigh perfect score. He 
dined out a great deal, carried on extensive cor- 
respondence with private citizens, attended scien- 
tific meetings, and maintained widespread literary 
contacts. His famed gallantry with Parisian ladies 
was gracefully Gallic and not soberly Anglo- 
Saxon; it would have measured up fully to the 
Cambon specifications. 

\nother desirable quality, said Cambon, is that 
an ambassador should appear to be free from 
the passions which animate those around him. He 
should be gifted with a professional reserve, coolly 
taking stock of a situation when his associates have 
given way to their natural emotions and have lost 
temporarily the balance of their judgment. When- 
ever a diplomatist loses his temper, his country is 
likely to suffer for it. 

Could one find a better exemplar of this pro- 
fessional virtue than Franklin? He could be 
moved to fury, but it was an intellectual and not 
an emotional explosion, and it was directed to- 
ward definite ends. He had a remarkable capacity 
to remain calm and patient under the most vexa- 
tious provocations. His letters to the unfortunate 
Arthur Lee give ample evidence on this point, 
notably one written in 1778 in which Franklin 
says : 


If I have often receiv’d and borne your Magisterial 
Snubbings and Rebukes without Reply, ascribe it to 
the right Causes, my Concern for the Honour and 
Success of our Mission, which would be hurt by 
our Quarrelling, and my Pity of your Sick Mind, 
which is forever tormenting itself, with its Jealousies, 
Suspicions and Fancies that others mean you ill, 
wrong you, or fail in Respect for you.—If you do not 
cure yourself of this Temper it will end in Insanity, 
of which it is the Symptomatick Forerunner, as I have 
seen in several Instances. God preserve you from 
so terrible an Evil: and for His sake pray suffer me 
to live in quiet... .1° 


It is doubtful, Van Doren believes, that this blast 
was ever actually delivered to Lee. He thinks that 
Franklin, having given vent to his feelings, later 
sent a calm and mild letter in its place." 

®Cambon, Jules, Le Diplomate, 14-15, Paris, Hachette, 
1926. 

10 Smyth, op. cit. 7: 

11 Van Doren, Carl, 
York, Viking, 1938. 
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Cambon observes that an ambassador fails in his 
function if he is content merely to be a letter-box. 
While the independence of his judgment must be 
exercised within the limits of his instructions, it is 
his duty to inform his government, to enlighten it, 
to warn it, and even to hold it back when neces- 
sary. On this point, Franklin’s experience is not 
a fair test of the man. He was so remote from 
the source of his instructions that he was com- 
pelled to rely on his own judgment. Months could 
go by before a question could be answered. More- 
over, there was no foreign ministry in Philadel- 
phia, only the Congress composed of men no one 
of whom had anything like Franklin’s experience 
abroad. He was relieved, understandably, when 
instructions supported him in his course of action, 
but it is doubtful that he ever hesitated from taking 
a course which he thought desirable, just because 
he had no authorization.'? For good reasons, he 
did not defer overly much even to the opinions of 
his fellow commissioners. 

Perhaps the most important quality, according 
to Cambon, which should be possessed by a good 
ambassador, is what he calls “J'autorité morale.” 
It is another way of saying that both the govern- 
ment being represented and the government to 
which he is accredited should have complete con- 
fidence in an ambassador’s integrity. They should 
have confidence that he will report fairly and ac- 
curately upon his activities and observations, that 
subjective judgments will be minimized or, at 
least, labeled, that, in short, he will be regarded 
as a man of intelligence, honor, and probity. 

On this count, the evidence is overwhelming. 
From the beginning of his mission to the end, 
Franklin enjoyed the confidence of 
ficialdom. 


French of- 
Lord Stormont’s efforts to impugn his 
character failed at the very outset and were never 
given credence. Vergennes’ 


comment after his 


12 During his first spring in Paris, he noted in a letter 
to Lee, “We are also ordered to build 6 Ships of War. 
It is a Pleasure to find the things ordered, which we were 
doing without Orders.” 


Smyth, op. cit. 7: 33. 
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first meeting was “. . . sa conversation est douce et 
honnete, il paroit homme de beaucoup d’esprit.” ' 
Though their relations were at times difficult, the 
personal bond which grew between the two men 
was based on the mutual realization that while 
each represented different and at times conflicting 
interests, their common interests were substantial 
and significant. Vergennes disliked to deal with 
any other Americans and sought to negotiate with 
Franklin on all possible occasions. 

The importance of personal confidence was 
tested thoroughly at the end of the war when the 
American Commissioners disregarded their in- 
structions and completed provisional peace nego- 
tiations without consultation with France. 
Technically, a serious breach of commitment, it 
might have led to trouble had the two negotiators 
not understood each other so thoroughly. As it 
was, Franklin hastily mollified the Minister, sug- 
gested that any open rift could only redound to 
the benefit of the British, and secured at the same 
time another which he had been seeking. 
\ny comment on the diplomatic skill required for 
such an operation would be superfluous. 


any 


loan 


With the peace came recognition from other 
governments, and for Franklin a larger staff and 
lessened work. There was time for writing, time 
to receive the first airmail letter brought to him 
by balloon from England, time for scientific ob- 
servations, time for an Indian Summer in a land 
where he was already a legend. When at last 
Franklin sailed from Le Havre in July, 1785, he 
could have looked back upon a massive diplomatic 
triumph achieved against great odds through a 
combination of skills and personal qualities second 
to none in the records of our history and second 
to none among the men of his time. He might 
have done this as he rested through the long weeks 
of the homeward voyage. Instead, he wrote three 
essays and he kept careful daily records of the 
wind, the temperature, and the drifting seaweed. 


13 To the Marquis de Noailles, Doniol, of. cit. 2: 111. 
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It 1s my privilege to speak about the world of 
science in the late eighteenth century and today. 
It is evident that those who arranged our program 
did not want a catalogue of scientific achievements. 
Rather they have asked us to consider the setting 
in which science was studied when Benjamin 
Franklin was doing his important work. 

I shall discuss this matter in two ways, first by 
telling something of the relation of Benjamin 
Franklin’s studies of electricity to other similar 
investigations before and after his time. Then | 
want to draw attention to the development of 
mechanics, which during the eighteenth century 
was the main line of professional physics research. 
Galileo, Newton, and Laplace replaced Aristotle’s 
view of the world as a God-impelled system with 
that of a world of material objects moving and 
acting according to simple mechanical laws. 
century has 


Our 
replaced their deterministic 
world-machine with a new system where again 
physics permits us to suppose that events have hu- 
man meaning. 


now 


It is this century’s development of the under- 
standing of the electricity that Franklin was study- 
ing which has been largely responsible for shaking 
the foundations of the mechanics that Franklin's 
contemporaries believed they were establishing so 
firmly. Thus the studies of eager amateurs such 
as Franklin, carried on with a burning interest in 
finding new truth, have added greatly to our 
knowledge of nature. 

We may think of Franklin as the prototype of 
the typical American scientist and engineer—the 
enthusiastic, resourceful, and ingenious searcher 
for new facts and relationships, who relies largely 
upon others for their systematic elucidation, but 
is alert to put the new knowledge to useful work. 
Closely parallel would be the relation of Michelson 
and Morley’s famous experiment to Einstein's 
relativity theory, or the discovery and application 
of thermoelectricity by Thomas Edison and Lee 
DeForest to its electron interpretation by J. J. 
Thomson and O. W. Richardson. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE UNDER 
STANDING OF ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA 


Let me then first indicate the relation of Frank- 
lin’s study of electricity to that of others working 
in the same field. Franklin began his experiments 
in 1746 at the age of forty, and continued his most 
active investigation of electrical phenomena for 
about seven years. During this period he found 
his experiments of the most engrossing interest. 
“For my own part,” he writes in his first letter to 
Peter Collinson, Fellow of the Royal Society at 
London, “I never was before engaged in any 
study that so totally engrossed my attention as 
this has lately done. He ceased his studies, 
as so many others have been forced to do, because 
of the demands of responsible citizenship, when 
he went to England as representing the American 
colonies. 

Franklin stepped into a field of study that was 
of very live interest among amateurs in science but 
was for the most part thought of as a novel form 
of parlor entertainment. The professional physi 
cists of the day were concentrating their attention 
on the elaboration of Newton's ptinciples of me- 
chanics and on the development of precision astro- 
nomical instruments or were exploring quanti- 
tatively the phenomena of heat. One reads of the 
Burgomeister of Danzig lighting with an electric 
spark a candle that he had just blown out, and of 
igniting alcohol vapor by sparks drawn from an 
electrified jet of water. People line up to receive 
the jolt of an electric discharge. It would seem 
that the appearance of improved machines for pro- 
ducing frictional electricity was a profitable busi- 
ness chiefly because of orders from those for whom 
these experiments were a fascinating hobby. One 
is reminded of the development of short wave ra- 
dio a generation ago by enthusiastic amateurs who 
were working in an area discarded by the profes 
sionals as of negligible importance. 

It is however true that some of this amateur 
work was of strictly high scientific merit. Thus 
Stephen Gray in 1729 reported in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions of the Royal Society a series of 
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systematic experiments on all kinds of materials to 
see which ones were insulators and 
ductors. 


which con- 
The effects of frictional electricity he 
found could be transmitted up to 765 feet over 
wires supported by silk thread. Also Charles 
Francois Du Fay, of Paris, reported during the 
years 1733-1737 a series of observations in which 
he established the existence of two kinds of elec- 
tricity. The account of his results as reported in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1734 is worth 
repeating : 


Chance has thrown in my way another Principle, 
more universal and remarkable . . . and which casts 
a new Light on the Subject of Electricity. This 
Principle is, that there are two distinct Electricities, 
very different from one another; one of which I call 
vitreous Electricity and the other resinous Electricity. 
The first is that of Glass, Rock-Crystal, Precious 
Stones, Hair of Animals, Wool, and many other 
Bodies. The Second is that of Amber, Copal, Gum- 
Lack, Silk, Thread, Paper, and a vast Number of 
other Substances. The characteristick of these two 
that a Body of the vitreous Elec- 
tricity, for example, repels all such as are of the same 
Electricity; and on the contrary, attracts all those 
of the resinous Electricity. (Phil. Trans, 38: 258.) 


Electricities is, 


One of the developments that attracted Frank- 
lin’s early interest was the Leiden jar. 
clergyman of Pomerania, E. G. 


It was a 
von Kleist, who 
seems first to have noticed by accident the proper- 
ties of what we now call an electrical condenser. 
The phenomenon was, however, first reported to 
the French Academy of Sciences in 1746 as a 
letter from Musschenbroek of Leiden, communi- 
cated by the distinguished naturalist, Ferchault de 
Réaumur. As translated by Professor A. Wolf of 
London,’ a portion of this letter will give a sense 
of the level at which such experiments were being 
done: 


I wish to report to you a new but terrible experi- 
ment, which I advise you on no account to attempt 
yourself... . I was carrying out some researches on 
the force of electricity; for that purpose I had sus- 
pended by two cords of blue silk, an iron gun- 
barrel, AB, which was receiving electricity by con- 
duction from a glass globe which was being rapidly 
rotated on its axis, and rubbed meantime by the 
application of the hands. From the other end, B, 
there hung freely a brass wire, the end of which 
was immersed in a round glass vessel D, partly filled 
with water, which I was holding in my right hand 


1A. Wolf, A history of science, technology, and philos- 
ophy in the eighteenth century, 222-223, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1939. 
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F, while with the other hand £, I tried to draw sparks 
from the electrified gun barrel. Suddenly my right 
hand, F, was struck with such violence that my whole 
body was shaken as by a thunderbolt. The vessel, 
although made of thin glass, does not break as a rule, 
and the hand is not displaced by this disturbance, 
but the arm and the whole body are affected in a 
terrible manner which I cannot express 


; in a word, 
I thought it was all up with me. 


One Dutch physicist, writing shortly afterward, 
states that this effect was first noted by a man 
named Cunaeus, a wealthy amateur, living in 
Leiden. It was William Watson, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, who in 1748 described a modifica- 
tion of the Leiden jar, with metal lining inside and 
out, essentially the form that is still used. 

Franklin obtained from England one of the best 
frictional electrical machines that was then made, 
and began his experiments at Philadelphia. He 
described his results in letters to Peter Collinson, 
a London merchant through whom he had ob- 
tained the electrical equipment. One of his earlier 
letters (Letter III) gives his interpretation of the 
action of the Leiden jar in terms of his “one fluid” 
theory of electricity. As he explains,’ 

At the same time that the wire and top of the 
bottle, &c. is electrised positively or plus, the bottom 
of the bottle is electrised negatively or minus, in 
exact proportion: i.e. whatever quantity of electrical 
fire is thrown in at the top, an equal quantity goes 
out of the bottom. 


By way of commentary he writes some years 
later to Collinson * expressing some of his “Opin- 
ions and Conjectures concerning the Properties 
and Effects of the electrical Matter, arising from 
Experiments and Observations, made at Phila- 
delphia, 1749.” He writes, 


Thus common matter is a kind of spunge to the 
electrical fluid. . But in common matter there is 
(generally) as much of the electrical as it will con- 
tain within its substance. If more is added, it lies 
without upon the surface, and forms what we call 
an electrical atmosphere; and then the body is said 
to be electrified. 


Franklin’s idea of a single electrical fluid stimu- 
lated other hypotheses, such as the two-fluid 
theory suggested by Robert Symmer in 1759. 
The result was further active experiments. It was 
not possible, however, to suggest any true dif- 

2Cf. I. Bernard Cohen, Benjamin Franklin’s experi- 


ments, 180, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1941. 
3 Op. cit., 213 and 214. 
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ference that might be expected to appear accord- 
ing to the two alternative hypotheses. 

Franklin’s fame as a scientist arose chiefly from 
his identification of lightning as an electrical phe- 
nomenon. This was not a new suggestion. Thus, 
among others, Isaac Newton, thirty-three years 
earlier, had described the audible sparks that can 
be drawn from a body electrified by friction, and 
compared them with lightning and thunder. 
What Franklin did was first to show one after 
another that the effects of electric sparks are iden- 
tical in kind with those of lightning. He then 
gave convincing direct evidence by his kite experi- 
ment, as described in his Letter XI addressed to 
Peter Collinson in 1752: * 


As soon as any of the thunder clouds come over 
the kite, the pointed wire will draw the electric fire 
from them, and the kite, with all the twine, will be 
electrified, and the loose filaments of the twine will 
stand out every way, and be attracted by an approach- 
ing finger. And when the rain has wet the kite and 
twine, so that it can conduct the electric fire freely, 
you will see it stream out plentifully from the key 
on the approach of your knuckle. At this key, the 
phial may be charged; and from electric fire thus 
obtained spirits may be kindled, and all the other 
electric experiments be performed, which are usually 
done by the help of a rubbed glass globe or tube, and 
thereby the sameness of the electric matter with that 
of lightning completely demonstrated. 


Franklin’s practical mind turned to the use of 
sharp pointed conductors as lightning rods for 
protection of buildings. His writings show that 
he was well acquainted with the conditions needed 
to make these rods effective. Quite independently 
and at almost the same time the use of pointed 
conductors as lightning rods was being tried in 
Moravia by Father Procopius Divis. 

In passing it is worthy of note that the use of 
persons in these electrical experiments was not 
primarily for dramatic or entertainment effect. 
The fact was that the sensation of a shock was the 
most sensitive means then known for detecting the 
electrification of a charged condenser. The in- 
tensity of the shock was a rough measure of the 
degree of electrification. Similarly a low capacity 
spark was most readily detected by the ignition of 
alcohol vapor. 

While Franklin was engaged upon these and 
other electrical experiments, a group of Russian, 
English, and Swedish experimenters, Wilcke, 
Canton, and A£pinus, discovered electrical induc- 


4 Op. ¢ it . 
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tion. Qualitatively the chief phenomena of elec- 
trostatics were now known. The next stage was 
that of placing the knowledge of electricity on a 
quantitative basis. In this phase of the study the 
work of Joseph Priestley, Henry Cavendish, and 
Charles Augustin Coulomb was outstanding. 

The use of balls of cork or pith suspended on 
thread had been long used as a means of ob- 
serving electrification. Franklin, at this time liv- 
ing in England, told Priestley, who was twenty- 
seven years his junior, of an unpublished experi- 
ment that he had tried... This was an attempt to 
electrify a pair of cork balls suspended inside a 
metal vessel. He had been unable to detect any 
effect on the balls when the vessel was charged. 
To Priestley, familiar with the consequences of 
the inverse square law force as developed in 
the theory of gravitational phenomena, this was a 
very suggestive result. He accordingly repeated 
Franklin’s experiment, using a pair of pith balls 
hanging entirely within a tin quart cup. The very 
slight effects that were caused when the cup was 
electrified or discharged he explained as a result 
of using a vessel that was not completely closed. 
Thus Priestley asked the question, “May we not 
infer from this experiment, that the attraction of 
electricity is subject to the same laws with that of 
gravitation, and is therefore according to the 


squares of the distances?” 

Such were the first suggestions of the famous 
experiment carried out in a more refined manner 
by Cavendish, which remains today as our chief 
reliance for accepting the inverse square law of 
force between electric charges. Cavendish en- 
closed an insulated metal ball, 12.1 inches in 
diameter, inside of a pair of hinged conducting 
hemispheres. Having charged the hemispheres, 
he connected them momentarily to the sphere 
inside, and then removed the enclosing conductor. 
Using a pith-ball electroscope, he was unable to 
detect any charge on the inner metal sphere. If 
this result was exactly true he reasoned that the 
repulsion between like electric charges must fol- 
low precisely an inverse square law of force. 
From the precision of his experiments he con- 
cluded that the exponent must lie between 1.98 
and 2.02. James Clerk Maxwell, who long after- 
ward published this work of Cavendish, repeated 
the experiment with sufficient precision to reduce 
the uncertainty to one part in 40,000. 

Not knowing of this work of Cavendish, Cou- 
lomb in 1784 arrived at the same result by the 


5 Cf. A. Wolf, op. cit., 242. 
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more direct means of measuring the force between 
two pith balls similarly charged. Using his 
newly developed torsion balance he compared di- 
rectly the force between the balls when separated 
at different distances. Coulomb also performed 
an experiment similar to that of Cavendish, but 
with less refinement, from which he also correctly 
concluded that in an electrified conductor the 
charge does not penetrate the interior. It was 
these experiments of Coulomb that gave the basis 
for the subsequent mathematical development of 
electrostatic theory. 

To complete the story of electricity as known 
during the eighteenth century we must refer to 
the well-known work of Luigi Galvani at Bologna 
and of Alessandro Volta at Como. It is note- 
worthy that Galvani was engaged in a systematic 
study of the effect of electrical impulses in caus- 
ing contraction of animal muscle. It was acci- 
dental that he had a frog leg in contact with both 
iron and brass when 1780 he made his 
famous discovery, but it was because he was alert 
to the convulsive effects of electric discharges that 
the contractions of his frog legs appeared sig- 
nificant. 


about 


Nor was it thus surprising that he 
should have recognized the contractions as an 
electrical phenomenon. The fact that Galvani as- 
cribed the effect mistakenly to electricity in the 
animal organism did not prevent the very fruitful 
development of his observation. 

Volta who correctly identified the 
Galvanic current as a flow of electricity arising 
from the contact of the 
The electrical nature of 


It was 


dissimilar metals. 
the current he demon- 
strated by use of a condenser of widely variable 
capacity and an electrometer of greatly improved 
sensitivity that he had invented. Then in 1800, 
at the close of the century, by means of his 
Voltaic pile the potential differences became large 
enough that all kinds of electrical phenomena 
could be readily produced. Animal electricity had 
no part in such experiments. Electricity could 
now be made to a continuous current. 
The way was open for the study of electrody- 
namics which was carried on so effectively during 
the nineteenth century, and was to affect so 
greatly our whole picture of the physical world. 

I have spent this time on the development of 
our understanding of electricity during the eight- 
eenth century because it was in this field that 
Senjamin Franklin made his most important con- 
tributions to added to our 
understanding of radiant heat, of meteorology, of 
hydrodynamics, and of many other aspects of sci- 


two 


flow in 


science. He also 
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ence. But time will not permit me to discuss 
this work if I am to tell in a balanced way what the 
world of science in the late eighteenth century 
was like. In concentrating on the subject of 
electricity we have seen how one man contributed 
to an important new field of knowledge and stimu- 
lated its rapid development. As noted before, 
however, this was not the field where most of the 
great scientists of Franklin’s day were devoting 
their efforts. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEWTONIAN 
MECHANICS 
Isaac Newton died when 


was twenty-one years old. 


Jenjamin Franklin 
It was Newton’s great 
generalizations regarding mechanics and gravita- 
tion, formulated in his Philosophiae Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica of 1687, that continued 
during the eighteenth century as the focus of at- 
tention for the professors of natural philosophy. 
D’Alembert’s Principle, Maupertuis’ formulation 
of the Principle of Least Action, Lagrange’s use 
of generalized coordinates in his elegant statement 
of the laws of mechanics, and Laplace’s applica- 
tion of these principles to the stability of the solar 
system in his Mécanique Céleste—it was studies 
such as these that occupied the chief scholarly sci- 
entific thought of the neriod, especially on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

At this distance it is difficult to appreciate the 
importance attached to the development of me- 
chanics in reshaping man’s outlook on the world. 
The change that was going on was from a 
Ptolemaic description of the universe to a Coper- 
nican system, which was in turn simply interpreted 
according to the laws of mechanics. It was 
Laplace’s work, published from 1796 to 1805, that 
put the finishing touches on this development with 
a completeness that carried full conviction as to 
its truth. Why did this seem so important? 

The answer lies in the world view accepted by 
Europe in the Middle Ages. In its essence this 
view was not so much Christian as it was Aris- 
totelian, but it had become basic to the thinking 
of scholars in both the Christian and the Islamic 
lands. As far as my reading goes, it appears that 
until the time of Galileo, this Aristotelian inter- 
pretation of order in the world was universally 
accepted by Western scholars. The new me- 
chanics completely undermined his view. Accord- 
ing to the older system, order in the universe was 
maintained by the continual free action of a God 
on whose wisdom and generally beneficent atti- 
tude one could rely. Now order in the universe 
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was seen to follow as a necessary result of simple 
and immutable properties of matter. The world 
was thus indifferent to the needs that man might 
feel. It was the firm establishment of this revised 
point of view that was the great accomplishment 
of the natural philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Because Aristotle’s physics had been incor- 
porated so implicitly in Christian and Islamic 
thought, this revolution in mechanics meant that 
the whole idea of God had to be thought through 
again from the beginning. Those of little faith 
dropped religion as being inconsistent with science. 
Those who knew the basic realities of religion 
from their own experience sought a framework 
for religion that was consistent with science. 

The central difficulty was simple but funda- 
mental. According to Aristotle the normal state 
of undisturbed matter is that of rest. When mo- 
tion was observed it implied a cause. For animals 
and man the cause of their own motion was their 
volition. Similarly the stars were kept moving in 
their courses by the God of the universe. The 
reliability of God’s will was demonstrated by the 
great regularity of these motions. 

Even in Copernicus’ writings and those of Kep- 
ler there is nothing to disturb this point of view. 
Only now it is the earth instead of the sun that 
moves with regularity. still the 
Mover. 


God is Prime 


The revolution against this view was started by 
Galileo when he postulated that a body would con- 
tinue in uniform motion unless acted upon by some 


force. No longer was a Mover needed to keep the 
body in motion. The next big step was taken 
when Newton showed that if gravitation between 
bodies followed an inverse square law of force, 
the motion of the planets was just what was to be 
expected from the laws of mechanics as observed 
in the laboratory. There was nothing here that 
required special attention from the Master Hand. 
Such orbital motion followed from the simple 
properties of matter. 

There remained however certain perturbations 
in the motions of the planets, irregular departures 
from the elliptic orbits that Newton's calculations 
predicted. These might be disturbances caused by 
the attraction of other planets. What was to pre- 
vent the whole solar system from thus flying apart ? 
Did not the heavens still need God’s guiding hand ? 
It was this lingering question that was answered 
so completely by the work of Laplace, when he 
showed that the orbits were stable under gravita- 
tional forces. Here was the point of his oft-quoted 
reply to Napoleon’s remark, “M, Laplace, they 
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tell me you have written this large book on the 
system of the universe, and have never even men- 
tioned its Creator.” As the story is told by Pro- 
fessor 3all of Cambridge," Laplace an- 
“T had no need for that hy- 


Rouse 
swered bluntly, 
pothesis.” 


It was the fact that he could now truly make this 
reply that gave the epochal significance to La- 
place’s work. Now it could be said with confidence 
that the regular motion of the planets follows in 
detail the predictions based solely on the assump- 
tion that matter has certain simple mechanical 
properties. Perhaps the original creation of mat- 
ter with such properties was a divine act; but 
there is no indication whatever of continued di- 
vine intervention in the physics of mechanical or 
celestial affairs. The Aristotelian argument for 
an all-powerful Creator continuously at work was 
gone. It was easy to infer, as stated for example 
by G. S. Brett in his book Sir Isaac Newton, that 
“In this way a severe rationalism was put forward 
in Opposition to all the romantic forms of religion 
that went by the name of ‘enthusiasm.’ The seat 
of religious belief was thus moved from the heart 
to the head; 
mathematics 
Christianity 


mysticism was excommunicated by 

the way was opened for a liberal 
which might ultimately supersede 
traditional beliefs,” and for the “religion within 
the limits of reason” sought by Kant. 

It should be noted in passing that the common 
interpretation here given by Brett is precisely the 
reverse of the facts. It was the professors of sys- 
tematic theology who believed they were establish 
ing religion on a rational foundation who were 
caught off base by the mechanical revolution. It 
was those whose religion was based rather on in- 
tuition and experiences of the heart, which they 
knew first hand as reliable facts, who found them- 
selves undisturbed by the mechanists’ arguments. 
These were those whose guide was not Aristotle’s 
philosophy but the Hebraic writings that had little 
to do with cosmology. Immanuel Kant, though a 
member of a theological faculty, counted himself 
in this latter group when he noted that the true 
evidence for God is to be found in the majesty of 
the heavens above and of the moral law within. 
Such evidence was not to be sought, that is, in in- 
tellectual arguments, though as a true philosopher 
Kant recognized that the idea which one holds of 
God must be consistent with the limits of reason. 

To make his point completely clear Laplace ex- 


6 Sir William Dampier, A history of science, 193, Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1944. 
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plained that if there were a mind of such infinite 

capacity that it could know at any time the posi- 

tions and motions of all the particles in the uni- 

verse and the forces between them “both the past 

and the future would be present to his eyes.” In 

other words, the world is a completely determined 

mechanical system. Note that this statement not 
only rules out the effectiveness of an assumed 
Divine Agent, but rules out also the effectiveness 
of the human will in determining the course of 
physical events. That is, man’s feeling of responsi- 
bility for what happens is an illusion. This is an 
accurate statement of the implications of Newton's 
mechanics. 

As of the mid-twentieth century no physicist 
would now subscribe to such a statement, if for 
no other reason than that the precise knowledge 
of the position and motion of a particle is meaning- 
less or impossible according to the quantum con- 
cepts that replace Newtonian mechanics 
dealing with small-scale phenomena. 


when 
Thus de- 
terminism is no longer considered a valid inter- 
pretation of the physical world. 

An accurate statement would be that while on 
the one hand observation of physical events re- 
veals nothing that requires for their interpretation 
the operation of intelligence; on the other hand 
what we can observe, and the physical laws as 
they are now known, are not inconsistent with the 
effectiveness of purpose in shaping the course of 
the events in nature. This balanced statement 
applies equally to one’s own actions with reference 
to his responsibility for what he and to 
events occurring in the external world as related 
to other intelligences, either of men or of God. 


ce CS, 


That is to say, we recognize now that we cannot 
call on physics and astronomy to give evidence for 
the effective action of free minds 
divine. 


, either human or 
Sut at the same time we recognize also 
that we cannot, on the basis of any kind of physical 
observation, deny that either human or divine 
minds may be effective in determining the course 
of certain types of events, in particular the actions 
of living organisms. Whether mind may participate 
in determining the course of events simply cannot 
be answered by physical observations. 

Perhaps we of the post-Laplacian period have 
not taken seriously enough the moral implications 
of a strict belief in Newton’s Laws. Immanuel 
Kant, by juggling an unknowable world of things- 
in-themselves about which observed phenomena 
give us no information, wrested to his own satis- 
faction a ghostly kind of freedom. But it could 
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not mean real responsibility for what happens. 
Actual physical events, according to Newton’s 
laws, have been determined from the beginning of 
time. In practice men have resorted to the com- 
mon sense assurance that they are responsible 
for their acts, and have shaped their lives ac- 
cordingly. 

At other times and places people have not been 
so complacent. Dampier in his A History of Sci- 
ence points out that the decline of Greek science 
began when Socrates urged that it is one’s will, 
not the laws of physics, that determines action.’ 
Waiting in prison to drink the hemlock, with the 
door left open by a friendly jailer, he asks his stu- 
dents why they suppose he is sitting there in a 
cramped position on his bed when the door has 
been left open for him to escape. Is it, as Anaxag- 
oras would have him believe, because of the ten- 
Not 
have been condemned 
by the people of Athens, and as a man of honor | 
will not run stealthily away. 


So, 


sion of tendons over his joints? 


says 
Socrates. 


It is because I 


Fifteen hundred years later the religious au- 
thorities of Islam, under the leadership of al 
Ghazali, became concerned over the influence of 
science. Tolerance gave way to persecution. Sci- 
ence must no longer be studied because it leads 
“to loss of belief in the origin of the world and in 
the creator.” 

A few years ago I had the opportunity to ask 
Professor Habib of the department of history at 
Aligarh University whether it was in fact this re- 
ligious antagonism to science in the early twelfth 
century that was responsible for its decline, or 
should we look for other factors? He answered 
that he had just been lecturing on this point to 
his classes. He told me the counts that the reli- 
gious leaders of that period had against science. In 
brief, science reduced the course of events in the 
world to natural law. If they are thus determined, 
what becomes of the effectiveness of God’s will? 
Is not God all powerful? How can this be if He is 
bound by the laws that science proclaims? Here 
was indeed the chief reason that science was aban- 
doned in Islam. 

Shortly afterward, at Lahore, I was talking 
with a young Muslim Oxford graduate who was 
working ardently to establish Pakistan as a Mus- 
lim state. I asked him, “How, in a nation that is 
committed to the concept of God, are you going 
to develop the scientific technology that you see so 
necessary?” He understood at once what I meant. 


. cit., 27-28. 
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This was to him and his associates a live problem. 
sut he had his answer ready: “You Christians 
have shown that science can be consistent with be- 
lief in God. 
can we.” 


If you can solve this problem so also 


It is worth noting that the great leaders of 
eighteenth-century thought who were reshaping 
the outlook on the universe did not themselves see 
in what they were doing any reason for abandon- 
ing the idea of God. Their ideas were merely 
moving from the traditional pattern to a new view 
that was to them more satisfactory. It was the 
lesser minds, or those reacting against a domi- 
nating religious authority, who shied away from 
religion when the new science showed that old 
interpretations were inadequate. Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton, Kant, and even Laplace himself 
counted themselves firmly as theists. In placing 
Laplace in this group I am using as authority our 
late associate George Sarton, who called my at- 
tention to letters that Laplace wrote to his son. 
In these letters Laplace urges the young man to 
maintain his belief in God, for this, he says, is the 
best basis for a stable attitude toward life. 

So likewise the scientists of our century who 
have sought to orient our thinking regarding man’s 
place in his world. Representative among these 
are such persons as the mathematician-philos- 
opher, A. N. Whitehead; the astronomer, Arthur 
Eddington ; the physicists, Albert Einstein, Erwin 
Schrodinger, and Werner Heisenberg; and the 
physiologist, Charles Sherrington. These men, 
like their eighteenth-century counterparts, have no 
need for introducing the concept of purpose, either 
human or divine, in accounting for the events that 
they see happening in the physical world. They 
are however unanimous in recognizing the im- 
portance of ideas, ideals, and purpose in under- 
standing the meaning of what happens, and most 
of them introduce the concept of God into their 
world picture. 

The idea of God used by today’s men of science 
is far different from that of the followers of Aris- 
totle, but in a form fitted to science as now known 
the idea remains alive among them. We of the 
present day are however far from agreement as 
to the form that the idea of God should take. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PHILOSOPHY AND 
THE GROWTH OF SCIENCE 
Time will not permit us to consider adequately 
certain other important aspects of eighteenth-cen- 
tury scientific thought. Published summaries of the 
science of this period are available which treat these 
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matters in detail. A more adequate picture would 
include the marked development of precision in- 
struments, especially for use in astronomy and 
navigation. It would show how advances were 
made in the measurement of temperature and of 
quantity of heat, and how meteorology became a 
subject of systematic study. The great advances 
of chemistry in which Lavoisier played so im- 
portant a part, the extension of our geographic 
knowledge to include most of the earth, the clas- 
sification of plants and animals by Linnaeus, Buf- 
fon, and many others, the introduction of inocula- 
tion against small pox, a concern with psychologi- 
cal phenomena, and a beginning of the science of 
demography, with Wallace and Malthus calling 
sharp attention to the threat of over-population 
these would all be included. 

Sut perhaps more significant, because it reflects 
the spirit of the age, was the strong development 
of philosophy. It is perhaps correct to describe 
the eighteenth century as the modern philosopher’s 
great period. The basic reason for this growth 
was the impact of scientific thought on the tradi- 
tional ideas that had been incorporated into re- 
ligion. Thus philosophy affected people where 
they lived. 

A mere mention of names will indicate what | 
mean. Thomas Aquinas, in the mid-thirteenth 
century, had performed the remarkable feat of 
synthesizing the heritage of classical scientific and 
philosophical thought with Christian doctrine. 
Descartes, Spinoza, von Leibnitz, and Locke, dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, had begun to wrestle 
with the new problems posed by science. Chief 
among these problems was that of understanding 
how we can know anything. 

It was at this point that early in the eighteenth 
century Bishop George Berkeley entered, calling 
sharp attention to the fact that one can know only 
what is in his own mind, and that in one’s ideas, 
of which he is directly aware, is the essence of 
reality. David Hume was skeptical even of the 
reality of ideas. By general consent, however, it 
was Immanuel Kant who, toward the close of the 
century, went as far as one could then go toward 
understanding how knowledge is reached. 

Kant was himself a physicist of considerable 
stature. He anticipated Laplace in formulating a 
nebular hypothesis. He was the first to point out 
that tidal friction must retard the earth’s rotation. 
He explained the trade winds as an effect of the 
earth’s rotation on the atmosphere. He was 
thoroughly conversant with Newtonian mechanics, 
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and accepted its complete validity. Coming be- 
fore the establishment of the principle of biologi- 
cal evolution and the physicist’s proof of the limi- 
tation of precision to our knowledge of physical 
events, his views of the place of ultimate ends in 
the interpretation of what happens in the world 
show remarkable balance. 

In the view of J. B. S. Haldane and many others, 
as described by Dampier,* “of all the older philos- 
ophies, Kant’s metaphysics best represents the 
position to which physical and biological science 
[now] point. Relativity and the quantum 
theory ; biophysics, biochemistry and the idea of 
purposeful adaptation; all these latest develop- 
ments of science... have brought scientific philos- 
ophy back to Kant.” Bertrand Russell and certain 
others have expressed themselves strongly in op- 
position to this high rating of Kant. 
twentieth-century 


But until the 
notably A. N. 
Whitehead, brought into the total world picture 
such concepts as that of organism, it is perhaps 
fair to say that Kant supplied us with the most 
suitable systematic working philosophy that men 
of science had available. In fact, one may question 
whether without Kant’s analysis of our concepts 


phik sc yphers, 


of space and time such a development as Einstein's 
theory of relatively could have occurred. It is 
equally doubtful whether our ideas of physical 


8 Op. cit., 211. 
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causality would have been revised without Kant’s 
criticism of the basic meaning of this concept. 

In sum, we see the eighteenth century as a pe- 
riod of completion of the classical analytical me- 
chanics, establishing on a firm basis our under- 
standing of the motion of matter under force. 
This achievement carried with it a revolutionary 
change in attitude toward the place of God and 
men in the world of nature, arriving at a position 
which has again been fundamentally altered dur- 
ing the twentieth century. During the eighteenth 
century nearly all of the main fields of science 
showed marked advance. Only biological science, 
following Harvey and waiting for Darwin, was 
relatively stagnant. The great new field of sci- 
ence that was opening was electricity, in whose in- 
vestigation Benjamin Franklin and other amateurs 
took a leading part. It was these studies that led 
directly to modern electrical technology and the 
electron theory of matter, and played an impor- 
tant part in making possible our new view of the 
universe. 

The dominant spirit of the eighteenth century 
was shown in the release of scientific thought from 
authoritarian theology and in the strong growth 
of a type of philosophic thought that was fitted to 
the new world of science. It was these develop- 
ments that cleared the field and laid the founda- 
tion on which later generations of science, includ- 
ing our own, could build substantial structures. 
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1. 


To BE invited to address this ancient Society is 
an honor that any scholar would relish. To be 
asked to discuss its founder in the year of the 
250th anniversary of his birth imposes a responsi- 
bility that might well frighten the most seasoned 
of academic warriors. But the topic assigned to 
me on this occasion—an inquiry into Franklin's 
basic views of human nature in order to discover 
if possible a central idea that might have bearing 
upon some of the problems of the world today— 
carries the fearful risk of death by suffocation 
under an avalanche of vague but familiar cliches. 
Surely all has been said that could be said about 
this greatest of Philadelphia’s—albeit adopted 
sons. 

Nevertheless, this is a risk that I must take, for 
I expect to present and defend the thesis that 
Franklin the humanist and man of letters was as 
consistent and firm-fibred as Franklin the states- 
man or Franklin the scientist, and that his hu- 
manism, properly understood, can be a tonic for 
at least some of the distresses of the present. My 
special equipment for venturing so rash a proposal 
is that I am a literary historian, a variety of critic 
that has been extraordinarily rare among the com- 
mentators on Franklin. If I remember correctly, 
Carl Van Doren is the only literary historian who, 
in all these centuries, has made a thorough study 
of Franklin from this point of view. James Parton 
was a professional journalist and even John Mc- 
Master, who contributed Franklin’s biography to 
the first American Men of Letters Series, was 
trained in political and social rather than in liter- 
ary history. Yet Franklin was, beyond question, 
America’s leading man of letters of the eighteenth 
century, and the man of letters, perhaps more than 
anyone else, attempts to understand and to give 
expression to the whole of experience. 

There seems to be little doubt that Franklin, at 
least in his later years, had come to be recognized 
pretty generally as a great human being—a _ phi- 
losopher-statesman, a scientist, and a humanist 
in the pattern of greatness of the Enlightenment. 
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At his death, he was commemorated in France, 
England, and the United States as a kind of uni- 
versal man. Even John Adams, who teamed with 
him on so many exacting political missions but 
who never achieved much more than an imperfect 
sympathy for him, testified, somewhat begrudg- 
ingly, that “his reputation was more universal 
than that of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick or 
Voltaire, and his character more beloved and es- 
teemed than any or all of them.” But then he 
added significantly, “To develop that complication 
of causes, which conspired to produce so singular 
a phenomenon,” might require “a complete history 
of the philosophy and politics of the eighteenth 
century.” ! 

Such a history should probably start in France 
for it was there that Franklin’s fame was so 
genuinely that of the philosophe. When Mirabeau 
proposed to the Paris Convention of June 11, 
1790, that its members should wear mourning for 
three days in Franklin’s honor, he argued that 
“antiquity would have raised altars to this mighty 
genius, ... Europe, enlightened and free, owes at 
least a token of remembrance and regret to one 
of the greatest men who have ever been engaged 


in the service of philosophy and liberty.” ? And 
the Englishman and fellow philosopher—as he re- 


garded himseli—David Hume had, many years 
before, written to Franklin, “America has sent us 
many good things, gold, silver, sugar, tobacco, 
indigo, ete.; but you are the first philosopher, and 
indeed the first great man of letters, for whom we 
are beholden to her.’ 4 

America, France, and Britain thus bore witness 
to the international fame of this first philosopher 
of the New World. “Revered for benevolence,” 
as Washington had described him, honored by 
the academies for his scientific accomplishments, 

tC. F. Adams, The works of John Adams 1: 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1856. 

2 Gazette Nationale, ou le Moniteur universel (12 June 
1790) ; quoted by C. Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, 781, 
N. Y., Viking, 1938. 

3 Writings of Benjamin Franklin (ed. A. H. 
4: 154, New York, Macmillan, 1905-1907. 
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thanked by its people for his achievements in guid- 
ing the fate of the infant Republic abroad and im 
proving the comforts of daily life at home, he was 
also accepted as a great man in the more nearly 
absolute sense. As long as the ideals of the En- 
lightenment held sway, Franklin was the acknowl- 
edged American spokesman for the wisdom of 
his age. 


) 


To turn from this image of the great and wise 
humanist to the widespread notion that succeeded 
it so rapidly in the popular mind is to make the 
classic descent from the sublime to something not 
far from the ridiculous. So rapidly did the climate 
of opinion in the Western European and American 
world change in the period from 1790 to 1810 that 
the wise spokesman of his age might well have 
come to life, like Rip Van Winkle after only 
twenty years, to find himself greeted as a Yankee 
tinker and the vendor of a shrewd 
morality that even he did not practice. Although 
scholars like Jared Sparks, John Bigelow, Paul 
Leicester Ford, and Albert Henry Smyth faith- 
fully assembled and edited his books, pamphlets, 
and papers, and more came to be known about 
him than about almost any other of the founding 
statesmen of the Republic, the anti-legend grew 
and expanded in the popular mind during the next 
century. The skepticism of John Adams had early 
given a hint of what was coming, and perhaps the 
ubiquitous Parson Weems, who painted one of 
his inimitable word-portraits of Franklin in 1815, 
may have had something to do with the growth of 
the new legend, for the very name of Franklin 
suggested to him that “clever fellow” of Chaucer: 


utilitarian 


Knight of the shire; first justice of th’ assize, 
To help the poor, the doubtful to advise. 


But it was not so much the actual portrait of 
Franklin that changed as it was the interpretations 
that came—usually with the best of intentions—to 
be put on his familiar words and deeds. Just as 
the reputations of Chaucer, Spenser, and even 
Shakespeare were distorted and discounted in the 
rationalistic eighteenth century, so the reputations 
of Pope, Voltaire, Swift, Dryden, and the other 
voices of the Age of Reason went into an eclipse 
in the unfavorable anti-intellectual climate of the 
romantic movement and the naturalistic philosophy 
that followed it. Such revisions and reversals of 
fashions and reputations are to the literary his- 
torian what the rise and fall of empires and parties 
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are to the historian of politics. Values in history 
are relative to the growth and changes in cyclical 
human evolution. They should be taken into ac- 
count in all literary judgment so that one may 
avoid the mistake of interpreting a great man or 
a great work of art in the context of a wholly or 
largely alien climate of opinion. 

This is, in effect, what happened to Franklin also. 
The common image of the philosopher-statesman- 
scientist dissolved during the century after his 
death in a climate that belittled the broad assump- 
tions upon which it was based and tended to over- 
value the trivial and petty acts of a shrewd and 
benevolent opportunist. Basically, this change can 
be attributed, I think, to a shift in systems of value 
which was already taking place in Western Euro- 
pean society by 1790 and which erected a screen of 
misrepresentation that has only recently shown 
signs of breaking away. This screen is the view 
of life adopted early in the nineteenth century 
by the romantic naturalists and maintained, with 
variations, throughout the Victorian era and well 
into our own time. Although many assumptions 
about life have changed in the interim, there is 
not too much difference 
egoism of Carlyle, who somewhat scornfully 
dubbed Franklin ‘the father of all the Yankees,” 
and that of the modern British novelist, D. H. Law- 
rence, who attempted to wither him once for all 
by calling “this cunning little Benjamin” “the 
first downright American.” 


between the romantic 


Both men are emo- 


tionally charged themselves and are screaming 
at a self-controlled rationality that they do not 
understand. 


There are three prongs to this attack, each with 
its own objective: there is Benjamin Franklin 
himself as a person and as a thinker; there is 
American “materialism” in general; and there is 
positivistic science in all its forms, past and pres- 
ent. Franklin has often been the direct object of 
the attack, but he has also served as a whipping 
boy for anti-intellectual and egocentric objections 
of the romantic naturalist to the 
preceding age. 


ideals of the 


Carlyle is a good example of the romantic cru- 
sader in one of its earlier forms. 


The first chapter 
of Sartor 


contains an attack on that 
physical science which has made the Creation of 
the World “little more mysterious than the cook- 
ing of a dumpling,” 


Resartus 


and that moral science which, 
through mercantile greatness and an invaluable 
Constitution, has impressed a “political or other 
immediately practical tendency on all English cul- 
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ture and endeavor.” In such a climate, the God- 
given soul languishes and the mystery of life is 
forgotten. 

In another book, Past and Present, Carlyle ap- 
plies the same kind of passion to the solution of 
society’s ills. He can produce, he says, no cure- 
all, no “Morrison’s pill,” as can the positivistic 
reformers, but he can distinguish “eternal Justice 
from momentary Expediency, and can understand 
... how Justice, radiant, beneficent, as the all-vic- 
torious Light-element, is also in essence, if need 
be, an all-victorious Fire-element,’ which melts 
down social inequalities and does “in the long-run 
rule and reign, and allows nothing else to rule 
and reign.” 

The assumptions, implicit or stated, in the posi- 
tion of such a romantic naturalist are that God is 
a remote and mysterious essence that inhabits both 
Nature and the soul of man; that this essence lies 
above and beyond the plane of mortal mind and is 
therefore inaccessible either to logic-chopping rea- 
son or to scientific observation and experiment; 
that man has an innate intuitive faculty by which 
he can, at least at moments of intensity, perceive 
the identity of the moral and natural laws—of his 
own soul in relationship, on the one hand, to God, 
and, on the other, to Nature—and that therefore 


the will of the individual man is supreme in the 


universe. With suitable this is the 
view of life held by the British romantic poets 
under the leadership of Coleridge and Shelley, and 
of the American transcendentalists as expressed 
by Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman. It 
is the exact antithesis of the views held by Voltaire, 
Hume, Bentham, and Franklin. The two groups 
share the conviction of the importance and the 
centrality of man, but they differ sharply in their 
views of whether the rational 
faculty of man is paramount. 


variations, 


emotional 
The romantics even 
went so far as to draft the word “Reason” and to 
limit its meaning to truth gained through intuition, 
the higher or spiritual truth, as contrasted to that 
gained through the “Understanding,” or the lower 
and logical processes of the human mind. 


or the 


Against this background, the attacks of modern 
critics like D. H. Lawrence and Max Weber on 
Franklin take on special meaning. Different as 
they are in temperament and motive, Weber and 
Lawrence have many qualities in common. Both 
take the passages on the art of virtue in the 
Autobiography, sweepingly include Franklin’s few 
prayers and writings on religion, select those 
aphorisms from Poor Richard which seem to im- 
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ply a purely utilitarian morality, and set the 
American sage up as the very image of all that is 
despicable in the American character and the capi- 
talistic system. Lawrence’s substitute for Frank- 
lin’s list of virtues itemizes the position of the 
modern romantic naturalist, point for point: “Re- 
solve to abide by your own deepest promptings. 
... To be sincere is to remember that I am I, and 
that the other man is not me. . 
solutes. . 


Beware of ab- 
.. Obey the man in whom you recognize 
the Holy Ghost... .*Venery’ is of the great gods, 

the dark ones.” * The optimist of the early 
romantics is gone, but the faith in the inner man 
and his voice and in the promptings of nature is 
even stronger. “I am a moral animal. 
not a moral machine. 


But I am 
.. I'm really not just an 
automatic piano with a moral Benjamin getting 
tunes out of me. He tries to take away my 
wholeness and my dark forest, my freedom.” Es- 
sentially this is the same egocentric and anti-in- 
tellectual romanticism that Carlyle expressed more 
than a century earlier. 

Max Weber presents an interpretation of Frank- 
lin which is even harder to combat because, in a 
limited sense, it is more sympathetic, but which 
in its underlying premises is not too different 
from that of Lawrence. Weber argues from the 
same sources—the Art of Virtue passage in the 
Autobiography and the collateral documents—that 
Franklin took his basic ethic from Calvinism which 
encouraged the “ 
strata of the 
make a virtue 


self-made parvenus” of the rising 
lower industrial middle classes to 
or even a duty—out of the acquisi- 
tive instinct and thereby to create a whole new 
economic order later to be known as Capitalism. 
“Capitalism is identical with the pursuit of profit, 
and forever renewed profit, by means of continu- 
ous, rational, capitalistic enterprise.” ° The critic 
does not offer, as does Lawrence, a romantic al- 
ternative to Franklin’s table of virtues, but his 
attack on the utilitarian morality of the American 
is none the less limited and misleading, because it 
forces a complex individual into conformity with a 
broad social generalization. One does not have to 
take sides in order to appreciate the ground of 
hostility between Franklin and the rational hu- 
manists of the eighteenth century on the one hand 
and Carlyle and the romantic naturalists of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries on the other. 


4D. H. Lawrence, Studies in classic American litera- 
ture, 24-27, New York, Thomas Seltzer, 1923. 

5 The Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism, 17, 
translated by T. Parsons, London, 1930. 
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With such widely divergent norms for moral 
evaluation, any meeting of minds between the two 
groups would be impossible. 

But if Franklin’s romantic critics misjudged 
him merely because they proceeded from different 
value assumptions, what can be said of those hosts 
of supposed friends who, during the same period, 
attempted to defend him on the grounds of utili- 
tarian ethics? The nineteenth century schoolboy 
was indoctrinated, not only in the Art of Virtue 
passage and Poor Richard’s sayings, but in the 
supposed morals to be drawn from such trifles as 
“The Whistle” and “The Ephemera.” In the con- 
text of pious Victorian moralizing—so foreign to 
the cool reasoning of Franklin’s time—his very 
whimsies were distorted into parables of oppor- 
tunistic duty. The self-made man of the Horatio 
\lger stories was but a step from the portrait of 
himself which Franklin had so skillfully drawn 
when he furnished the rationale for the great per- 
sonal fortunes and the anarchic code of business 
ethics that guided the era of the so-called Robber 
Barons. It was obviously all Franklin’s fault, and 
behind him, the fault of his middle-class, 
cantile, Puritan, Protestant training. 


mer- 
The codifier 
of American morals could, at the same time, stand 
for the menacing Puritan who imposed rules of 
conduct that inhibited the American joy of life, 
the materialistic opportunist who could turn such 
rules to his own personal and worldly advantage, 
and the sly hedonist who could urge self-control 
on others and at the same time humor his own 
dionysian impulses to his heart’s content. 

If this portrait were not so accurate a drawing 
of Franklin’s image in the popular mind toward 
the close of the last century, it might well be dis- 
missed for its inconsistencies and obvious distor- 
tions. Albert H. Smyth, the most recent of 
Franklin editors before the present team of Laba- 
ree and Bell, concluded his summary account in 
his school history of American literature with the 
comment, “Franklin’s mind was attentive to trifles, 
his philosophy never got beyond the homely max- 
ims of worldly prudence,” * and Charles F. Rich- 
ardson, the most considerable of the nineteenth- 
century American literary historians, in speaking 
of Poor Richard in 1884, remarked, ‘The inculca- 
tion of practices of prudence and economy was 
always a leading idea in these maxims, and they 
had a prompt effect in increasing the amount of 


6A, H. Smyth, American literature, 20, Philadelphia, 
Eldredge and Brothers, 1889. 
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spare money in Philadelphia.”* Such was the 
fame of this first philosopher of the New World a 
century after his death, 


3. 


If this decline of Franklin’s reputation as a 
philosopher and scientist in the nineteenth century 
can be identified with an undermining of the ra- 
tionalism of the Enlightenment by the romantic 
movement—and I hope that I have made _ the 
argument for this view sufficiently persuasive 
its rehabilitation should follow a rediscovery of 
the eighteenth century and its values today. This 
is exactly what I believe has happened and is con- 
tinuing to happen. Franklin has more to say to 
the twentieth century than to any intervening age 
because the twentieth century, in its emphasis on 
experimental science as the means of understand- 
ing the physical universe and on systematic analy- 
sis as the means of exploring the nature of the 
individual and of society, is more like the En- 
lightenment than we sometimes are willing to ad- 
mit. A few modern critics have recognized the 
validity of this formula and have succeeded in re- 
storing Franklin to his high place in the history of 
science by re-evaluating the basic thinking of his 
age and thus reconstructing the setting for his 
experiments with electricity and his other writ- 
ings on scientific subjects. This is at least a first 
step toward restoring a just perspective on the 
whole of his character and achievements. 

The classic essay of Carl Becker is perhaps as 
good a means as any to open our consideration of 
the modern status of Franklin, for Becker lists 
Franklin of Philadelphia, “printer and friend of 
the human race,” with Montesquieu and Voltaire 
and Rousseau, Leibnitz and Herder and the young 
Goethe, Locke and Hume and Bolingbroke, Adam 
Smith and Priestley and Jefferson, as philosophes 
in the extended international use of the term. 
True, Becker was more interested in proving that 
these radical rationalists were merely dethroning 
the God of the scholastic philosophers and raising 
human reason in his stead to the highest authority 
without otherwise disturbing the Heavenly City 
or its ramparts; but he succeeds in describing the 
nature of the new government with convincing 
clarity. ‘““The laws of nature and nature’s God,” 
he concludes, “appeared henceforth to be one and 
the same thing, and since every part of God’s 
handiwork could all in good time be reasonably 

7C. F. Richardson, A primer of American literature, 
20, Boston, Houghton, 1884. 
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demonstrated, the intelligent man could very well 
do with a minimum of faith—except, of course 
(the exception was tremendous but scarcely no- 
ticed at the time), faith in the uniform behavior 
of nature and in the capacity of reason to discover 
its modus operandi.” § 

Thus the Enlightenment dethroned the theistic 
God of its inheritance and substituted a sensible 
deity who had planned so well ordered a universe 
and so rational a race of men that he could afford 
to sit back and watch the consequences with only 
the occasional qualm of the permissive parent who 
sees his offspring take his first uncertain steps 
alone. In Deism, the eighteenth-century man 
found the basis of both his science and his morality, 
The application to science comes first, for the 
physical universe must be proved to be a con- 
sistent product of a reasonable God before man 
could hope to discover reason in human affairs. 

Becker himself did not single out Franklin for 
special study in this book, nor did he explore the 
progress of experimental science in the eighteenth 
century in its application to the thought of the 
American sage. It was Carl Von Doren, in his 
monumental biography, who, a few years later, 
became the first among moderns to call for a re- 
evaluation of the experiments with static electricity 
which Franklin performed and reported. 


In the six years between the summer of 1746, when 
he first saw electrical experiments in Boston, and the 
summer of 1752, when he flew the electrical kite in 
Philadelphia, he made all his fundamental contribu- 
tions to electricity. He made them because he had 
a fundamental mind, which almost at once mastered 
the general problem as it then existed and went 
deeper into it than any observer had yet gone. He 
found electricity a curiosity and left it a science.® 


This statement of Franklin’s importance as a 
natural philosopher is unequivocal, but Van Doren 
did not pursue either the sources of Franklin’s 
scientific thinking or its further influences on his 
other activities. Where he as biographer left 
the problem in order to pursue his narrative, a 
younger scholar, Chester E. Jorgenson, took up 
the study, calling Franklin a “scientific deist,” and 
following down all the possible influences of earlier 
scientific and metaphysical thinkers upon him. 
But however much he overstated his case, Jorgen- 
son reconstructed the Newtonian universe of im- 


8 The heavenly city of the eighteenth century philoso- 
bhers, 21-22, New Haven, Yale, 1932. 

°C. Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, 171, New York, 
Viking, 1938. 
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mutable laws and the Lockean mind of the tabula 
rasa, as well as the belief in man’s capacity for 
self-improvement, which were the stock-in-trade 
of the Philadelphia printer as well as of the French 
philosophers. 

The way was now open for the modern critic to 
follow up Van Doren’s hint and to make a defini- 
tive restudy of Franklin as a scientist. This task 
was undertaken in 1941 by I. Bernard Cohen with 
the republication of the Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Electricity (1774). 


Franklin’s specific 
contribution 


to science thus became clear. His 
electrical theory is important in the history of 
science, says Mr. Cohen, because “‘it afforded a 
basis of explanation for all the known phenomena 
of electricity,” and “gave a single unified account 
of all the data of the subject and thereby for the 
first time congealed a miscellaneous collection of 
knowledge into the rigid form of a single unified 
scientific discipline.” '° 

The discovery of such a discipline was exactly 
what Franklin had hoped for when, in 1748, he 
had given up his printing business in order, as he 
wrote at the time to Cadwallader Colden, to gain 
“leisure to read, study, make experiments, and 
converse at large with such ingenious and worthy 
men as are pleased to honor me with their friend- 
ship or acquaintance, on such points as may pro- 
duce something for the common benefit of man- 
kind.” "* His reward came quickly in his dis- 
coveries of electrical laws which could be im- 
mediately applied to the control of lightening and 
to other services for mankind. Franklin the in- 
ventor of gadgets in the interest of human comfort 
was an integral part of Franklin the empirical and 
speculative scientist. Even though they are prob- 
ably apocryphal, it is not hard to believe the 
anecdotes which Parson Weems tells of the good 
Doctor and his parlor tricks, in which he used his 
electrical jar to shoot off a pop pistol, illustrate a 
siblical story with miniature dancing figures, or 
so charged the most beautiful of his younger guests 
with static electricity that her lips sent off un- 
expected fire when she was approached by her 
startled swain.'* The wisest of scientists may still 
retain his sense of humor. 

He may also apply the principles and methods 
of empirical science far beyond the limits of physi- 
cal law. This phase of Franklin’s thought Mr. 

107, B. Cohen, ed., Benjamin Franklin’s experiments, 
73, Cambridge, Harvard, 1941. 

11 September 29, 1748. Writings 2: 362-363. 


12M. L. Weems, The life of Benjamin Franklin, 168- 
171, Philadelphia, 1815. 
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Cohen develops further in his recently annotated 
volume of selections to illustrate Franklin’s con- 
tribution to the American tradition. ‘Franklin 
firmly believed,” he states, “that truth could, by 
his definition, survive every experimental test 
which falsehood would necessarily fail. . . . Over 
and over we see Franklin embodying his conclu- 
sions in acts rather than concepts. It is mislead- 
ing to think of him as the enemy of the abstract 
and the master of the concrete, however, because 
this description would rob his empiricism of the 
role of reason.” ?* He further hints rather than 
demonstrates that it is this same empirical and 
scientific quality of mind which made Franklin a 
successful statesman. Because he held firm to the 
axioms of his science, he could manipulate details 
without sacrifice of his fundamental principles. 
Many other of his contributions to the welfare of 
the infant Republic and of mankind in general are 
understandable once the 
thinking is recognized. 


scientific nature of his 
As an empiricist, he be- 
lieved that discovered truth was valuable only 
after it had been reapplied in the light of reason 
to the improvement of life on this earth. 


4. 


This reapplication of discovered truth to the 
welfare of man was thought of by Franklin and 
his fellows as an “art” in distinction to the dis- 
covery itself, which was a distinction 
which has survived to the present in the academic 
phrase, “a college of arts and sciences.” Art, as 
the eighteenth century used the word, was as 
precise and empirical a pursuit as science. As one 
should seek to understand the laws of physical 
science in order to establish basic truth, so one 
should explore the moral laws which govern hu- 
man behavior in order to improve man’s condition 
by bringing his conduct more nearly into line with 
immutable reason. To the rational and pragmatic 
mind of the American man of the Enlightenment, 
it would seem only proper that the Deistic God 
who designed a harmonious universe would not 
be content with placing in it a creature who was 
merely whimsical in his thought and haphazard 
in his actions. 


“2 oa 8 
science, 


One might fairly assume, there- 
fore, that human motivation and human conduct 
would be as rational as natural law if the proper 
arts of living were discovered and systematically 
applied. Thus the eighteenth century made arts 


137. B. Cohen, Benjamin Franklin; his contribution to 


the American tradition, 63, Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
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of everything that could not quite be reduced to 
sciences: an art of love (learned from Ovid), an 
art of gardening, of preserving health, of criticism, 
of coffee-drinking, and of growing old. At the 
roots of them all was the art of arts, the Art of 
Virtue, which was but another way of describing 
the art of being human. With this art Franklin 
was deeply concerned throughout his life. 

This is the point at which Franklin the natural 
philosopher stops and Franklin the moral philoso- 
pher takes over, but modern criticism and scholar- 
ship have done little with the problem of restudy- 
ing this phase of Franklin’s thought and setting it 
firmly in the context of the thought of the En- 
lightenment. Such a task is far too great for me 
to undertake this afternoon, but perhaps with the 
background that I have attempted to supply, I 
can now turn to Franklin’s own writings on the 
art of virtue and partially rescue them from the 
charge of meanness, materialism, and pettyness 
with which the romantics have shrouded them. 
Franklin as a moral philosopher shows the same 
intellectual detachment, the same faith in empirical 
rather than logical procedure, and the same belief 
that the purpose of acquiring knowledge is its ap- 
plication to the improvement of man, that he 
reveals as a natural philosopher. On this level 
he is the artist of the good life, as on the other he 
was the scientist of nature. 

The young Franklin in Boston and the old man 
in Passy were equally persistent in tossing this 
problem back and forth without reaching a final 
and satisfactory solution to it. Knowledge and 
virtue were always paired in his mind as the twin 
goals of human endeavor, and in science he found 
the way toward knowledge. His projected work 
on The Art of Virtue was never written unless it 
be incorporated in the Autobiography, but the idea 
for it was never far from his mind. It was on 
May 3, 1760, that he wrote from London to his 
friend Henry Home, Lord Kames, in speaking of 
the latter’s Maxims for the Conduct of Life: 


I purpose likewise a little work for the benefit of 
youth, to be called The Art of Virtue. . Most 
people have naturally some virtues, but none have 
naturally all the virtues. To acquire those that are 
wanting, and secure what we acquire, as well as those 
we have naturally, is the subject of an art. It is as 
properly an art as painting, navigation, or architec- 
ture. If a man would become a painter, navigator, 
or architect, it is not enough that he be advised to 
be one, that he is convinced by the arguments of his 
adviser, that it would be for his advantage to be one, 
and that he resolves to be one, but he must also be 
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taught the principles of the art, be shewn all the 
methods of working, and how to acquire the habits 
of using properly all the instruments; and thus regu- 
larly and gradually he arrives, by practice, at some 
perfection in the art. My Art of Virtue has also 
its instruments, and teaches the manner of using 
them.14 


Here is an explicit statement of the intention 
behind the famous passages in the Autobiography, 
which have given so much trouble, but before 
Franklin could arrive at so firm a position, he had 
made a long search for the principles of moral 
excellence and the best ways of applying them. 
The trail of that search carries us back to his boy- 
hood in Boston, which he recalls in an oft-quoted 


and friendly letter to his one-time adversary. 


Samuel Mather, dated from Passy, May 12, 1784. 


When I was a boy, I met with a book, entitled Essays 
to do Good, which I think was written by your father. 
It had been so little regarded by a former possessor, 
that several leaves of it were torn out; but the re- 
mainder gave me such a turn of thinking, as to have 
an influence on my conduct through life; for I have 
always set a greater value on the character of a doer 
of good, than on any other kind of reputation." 


The interest was something more than theo- 
retical because Mather’s Bonifacius, or Essays to 
Do Good (1710), is described by Perry Miller in 
its historical context as, “possibly the most impor- 
tant work of the early eighteenth century.” * It 
derives its importance from being the central docu- 
ment in the battle between the entrenched Massa- 
chusetts clergy and the witty and insolent Franklin 
brothers, James and Benjamin, for command of 
the New England soul. The story of the found- 
ing of the New-England Courant by James Frank- 
lin in 1721, of his attacks on the vested interests 
and subsequent incarceration, and of apprentice 
Benjamin’s taking over the paper in fact when he 
was only supposed to do so in name, has been so 
clouded by the younger man’s account of the 
quarrel that its larger significance has been for- 
gotten. But it was in the early phases of this 
battle that the young Ben learned the rudiments 
of the Art of Virtue by fighting for it in the 
market-place before he had had time to consider 
what the philosophers designated the four or seven 
of twelve cardinal virtues actually to be. 


14 Writings 4: 11-14. 

15 [hid. 9: 208. 

16 P, Miller, From colony to province, 410, Cambridge, 
Harvard, 1953. 
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Mather’s unpretentious little book became the 
most popular of all his writings largely because it 
fell in with a dominant movement of the times 
which, in England, had taken the form of “rally- 
ings of the Noncomformist conscience in an effort 
to recapture, by nonpolitical means, moral terri- 
tory lost to the Restoration.” '* With the total 
loss in England and the weakening in Massachu- 
setts of the political power of the clergy, Protestant 
orthodoxy as represented by the Mathers was 
finding it more and more difficult to control the 


popular conscience and, through it, the conduct 


of the individual. An obvious answer to the 
dilemma was to find new reasons for “doing 
good.” Mather’s essay was a weapon in this 


campaign, an effort to rally popular opinion to 
reform the manners of its own society by supply- 
ing it with a handbook of conduct in which the 
role of each individual was defined and his moral 
obligations to others described in detail. Not 
only the clergy, but physicians, lawyers, rich men, 
men in political or judicial positions, sea-captains, 
and military commanders are instructed in these 
pages as to how they may direct their normal roles 
to the benefit of society. Families are urged to 
group themselves in order better to do good, and 
societies of young men are suggested for the same 
purpose.’* The rewards of future 
served for the “useful man” who has directed his 
life to the improvement of his fellows. Faith 
and dogma are either assumed or forgotten; all 
that remains is proper conduct. 

It was obviously not Mather’s intention to un- 
dermine formal religion and to substitute secular 
for theological controls over conduct, but when his 


bliss are re 


Essays are paired, as they were by the young 
Franklin, with Defoe’s Essay on Projects, they 
become completely secular and defeat the purpose 
for which they were designed. By removing the 
practical need for faith, they opened the door to 
reason as the primary guide to the good life. The 
controversy between the Franklin brothers and 
the Mathers hinged on this issue and started Ben- 
jamin on his career of pragmatic humanism. No 
wonder he remembered the book as a turning point 
in his development. 

His “Dogood Papers,” published in the Courant, 
are the first step in this career. They are obvi- 


ously the work of a prodigy, for Franklin was only 


17 [bid., 411. 

18 Mather offers only moral reasons for the forming 
of such societies of young men, but Franklin, in adopting 
Mather’s idea, sees them as means toward the develop 
ment of international understanding and world peace. 


men 
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sixteen when he wrote them. It would hardly be 
necessary for their author to tell us that he had 
made a careful study of Addison’s Spectator, so 
closely do they follow the form and style of the 
periodical essay which was so popular in eight- 
eenth-century England and so widely copied in 
the early American newspapers. In creating an 
imaginary correspondent through whom to attack 
the morals and manners of the day in a tone of 
good-natured innocence, Franklin was far from 
original, but in selecting for his character a middle- 
aged widow and in pointing his letters directly at 
the powerful Mathers, he showed that he was 
witty and daring in his own right far beyond the 
capacities of his contemporaries. Silence Dogood 
was a direct hit at the loquacious (at least on 
paper) author of the Dogood essays, and the 
“Editorial Preface’? to the Courant on February 
11, 1723, published when Benjamin was taking the 
editorship, is over-ingenuous in claiming that the 
paper now “is designed purely for the diversion 
and merriment of his readers.” 

Modern criticism would probably call Franklin’s 
position “ambivalent” and he himself christened 
the “perpetual dictator” of his journal “good old 
Janus the Couranteer,” two-faced because he really 
shared with Mather the rational Do-Good philoso- 
phy of the ecclesiastical party at the same time that 
he was protesting the right of any party to attempt 
to control the public conscience by any means. 
Franklin’s position, as expressed by the genial 
widow of his invention, was that Vice and Virtue 
are not learned in church or college but are mat- 
ters of individual choice, and that the wise man 
or woman will choose the virtues of sobriety and 
temperance because “no pleasure can give satis- 
faction or prove advantageous to a reasonable 
mind, which is not attended with the restraints of 
reason.” 1° 

During the next twenty-five years in Philadelphia 
and London, when he was busy establishing him- 
self financially, politically, and socially, Franklin 
pretty much took virtue and vice as they came with- 
out further attempts to discover or to formulate the 
rules of the art by any means other than practice. 
But there were two more-or-less abortive excep- 
tions to this pragmatic procedure. In the Dis- 
sertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and 
Pain (1725), he made his only thoroughly sys- 
tematic attempt to establish an ethical basis of 
operations through the use of logic. In an ex- 
perimental rebuttal to Wollaston’s Religion of 


19 “Dogood Papers” 12. Writings 2: 42. 
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Nature, he argued that, because God is good, man 
is good, and therefore, because there is no evil, 
man may do as he likes, measuring his actions 
only by their returns in pleasure. This genial de- 
terminism, so different from that of the Puritan 
conscience, may have been what was needed by a 
young man on his own in London, but it did not 
satisfy his inner needs and he concluded that 
Logic had tricked him so basely that he would 
never use it again. His other attempt at formu- 
lating a faith, the Articles of Belief and Acts of 
Religion (1728), was a statement rather than an 
argument and was therefore somewhat more re- 
warding because in it he established a working 
relationship with God which served him for the 
rest of his life. The two most important planks 
in this platform were: 


I conceive for many reasons, that he is a good 
being; and as I should be happy to have so wise, 
good, and powerful a being my friend, let me consider 
in what manner I shall make myself most acceptable 
to him. 

Next to the praise resulting from and due to his 
wisdom, I believe he is pleased and delights in the 
happiness of those he has created; and since without 
virtue man can have no happiness in this world, I 
firmly believe he delights to see me virtuous, because 
he is pleased when he sees me happy. 


What use would he have for a complex ethical sys- 
tem when so simple a formula would serve? 

This was also the era of Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack, his most overtly moral production. Again it 
is necessary to turn to contemporary literary fash- 
ion and the climate of ideas of the times to counter- 
act the unhappy anti-Victorian reaction of the 
modern reader to what usually seems to him but 
a haphazard grab bag of sententious pontifications. 

Sut perhaps it is now well enough known that by 
1730 almost every printer either published, or 
aspired to publish, an almanac, that one of the 
customary marginal decorations of such produc- 
tions was the aphorism, and that Franklin’s aphor- 
isms are more apt, more shrewd, more witty than 
those of any of his competitors. For he alone at 
the same time could preach the Art of Virtue in 
practical maxims which had the value of a good 
recipe in that they not only advised but “taught 
all the methods” of working the art, and while 
doing so he could laugh at his own pomposity. 
In the torrent of maxims that are quoted with such 
apparent reverence in the famous Preface for 1758 
known as “Father Abraham’s Speech,” the reader 
is likely to forget that Franklin pictures himself 
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in the audience, so overcome by his own quoted 
arguments for providence that, whereas the peo- 
ple “approved the doctrine and immediately prac- 
ticed the contrary” by buying extravagantly in the 
subsequent sale, he, the author, was so moved that 
he went home with his old coat, fearful of the con- 
sequences of buying the cloth for a new one. Wit 
of this sort is the salt for the most earnest of 
his preachments. It provided the ironic base for 
the political satires which brought sanity to the 
strained nerves of the Revolutionary era and it 
made a literary masterwork out of the 


simple 
chronicle of his own life. 


There are many good reasons for recognizing 


the Auobiography as one of the finest literary 
products of the eighteenth century, but most of 
its critics have been somewhat puzzled by the 
frankness of its and the apparent 
It has suffered too, 
like other of Franklin’s writings, by the refrac- 
tions of romantic naturalism. 


admissions 
casualness of its composition. 


sy nineteenth cen- 
tury standards, the egocentricity of it is naive; 
the ideals it expresses, materialistic and oppor- 
tunistic; the style bare and utilitarian. Yet it has 
never once ceased to be accepted as required read- 
ing for the literate American even though it has 
been laughed at almost as much as it has been 
praised. 

The posthumous edition of Max Farrand 
(1949), which attempts to solve the complex prob- 
lem of an accurate text, has done much to en- 
courage a more scholarly approach to this great 
work, but once again the gem must be reset in its 
original setting before its full lustre can be ap- 
preciated. The Autobiography is a characteristic 
product of the Enlightenment in its humanistic 
emphasis on reason as a guide and explanation of 
life; it is characteristic of Franklin and the chal- 
lenge of the New World that it offers a practical 
system of measurement of success or failure in the 
application of reason to daily conduct. Checks and 
balances are now supplied and errata carefully 
noted, in actually working out the admonishments 
of Cotton Mather and the sweet reasonableness of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. The Art of Virtue 
should be capable of a precision as great as that 
of the science of electricity if, as reason proposed, 
the moral law were but a higher reflection of 
natural law, and man were the sole shaper of his 
own destiny. What more logical method of de- 
veloping and testing a pragmatic moral system 
than the analysis and inventory of conduct in a 
single human life; and what life more ready for 
this purpose than one’s own? 
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The point of view, style, and form of the Auto- 
biography reflect many of the literary modes 
of the age. Eighteenth-century British literature 
placed strong emphasis on personality and self- 
revelation as guides to conduct. Not only was 
this trend characteristic of the periodical essay, 
but it gave rise to the long pseudo-biographical 
novels of Richardson and Fielding, the letters of 
Lady Montagu and Lord Chesterfield, the biog- 
raphies and autobiographies of Gibbon, Boswell, 
and Johnson, and the satires of Pope and Swift. 
The individual in his- society was the obsessive 
subject matter of all forms of literary effort and 
the simplest writing became literary in its self- 
consciousness and its emphasis on the standards 
and forms of expression. Franklin had given 
study to the requirements of the essay, the literary 
letter, the political satire, and even to poetry; it 
was logical that he should try the autobiography. 
Through this form he could best explore the Art 
of Virtue—in practice as well as in theory—and 
protect himself from the charge of pride by the 
cool objectivity and bantering wit of the pre- 
vailing literary fashion. Even should these fail, 
he had his thirteenth virtue, humility, in reserve. 
Here perhaps was the most effective form for his 
book on the Art of Virtue, long deferred. 

The book was written at four separate sittings, 
widely spaced. The first and most revealing sec- 
tion deals with his childhood and youth and ana- 
lyzes the whole process of maturation with a care- 
ful list of errata committed in the first edition. 
It bears the dateline of Twyford, the home of his 
friend Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
1771, when Franklin was sixty-five years old. 
Twelve years later, when he was living in Passy, 
he received letters from Abel James and Ben- 
jamin Vaughan urging him to continue the narra- 
tive. Claiming that the first part had been written 
primarily for his family, he deliberately changed 
his tone and wrote a supplement for the general 
reader in which he stated and discussed his famous 
method of acquiring virtue. Now seventy-eight, 
Franklin spoke in more impersonal tones and with 
increased confidence in the principles he had 
learned by his early experience. When he again 
took up the writing, he was back in Philadelphia, 
now eighty-two and failing in health. Quoting 
his memorandum of 1731 on Cotton Mather’s 
proposal for a society of young men to create a 
“united party for virtue,” based on a Deistic creed 
and exercising a world-wide influence, he then 
proceeded to recount the various projects to which 
he had applied his benevolent and utilitarian phi- 
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losophy in the years of his maturity. The fourth 
section, written just before his death, is a brief 
fragment continuing the narrative of the third and 
leaving it unfinished. 

There are therefore but three parts to the work, 
organically considered: the education in virtue, 
the principles and methods of the Art of Virtue, 
and the application of the rules of virtue to public 
life. Although probably not thus consciously 
planned, the book has a unity as a tract on the 
art of being human which it lacks as the mere 
narrative of a life. Like the autobiographies of 
\dams, Goethe, and Words- 
worth, the subject of the narrative is an alter ego 
of the author, as much a symbol or projection of 
his controlling views on the experience of living 
as it is a portrait of his actual self. The painter’s 
self-portrait usually has the same character: it is 


Rousseau, Henry 


as much a product of imagination as of observa- 
tion. Franklin, like these others, was using his 
knowledge of the facts of his own life for a pur- 
pose which lay beyond the limits of literal reality. 

His opening address to “My dear Son’ may 
therefore be taken as but the first of a series of 
literary devices, common enough at the time but 
out of fashion now, which Franklin used to estab- 
lish the factor which T. S. Eliot has called the 
“objective correlative,” a literary counterpart to 
experience by means of which the author may gain 
his needed aesthetic detachment without losing 
the authenticity of the intimate object or event. 
In the same way, he uses the Vernon money, the 
defection of Governor Keith, his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to seduce the mistress of his friend Ralph, 
his experiment with type-setting at Palmer’s, the 
dire croaking of Samuel Mickle, and many other 
incidents, to illustrate and symbolize specific vir- 
tues and his success or failure in practicing them. 
From the mass of detail, there gradually emerges 
a whimsical but consistent character, a sort of New 
World Tom Jones who has rejected conventional 
ethical canons and substituted a pragmatic natural 
morality which can accept life as it comes but at 
the same time bend and control it through the 
exercise of a free will granted by a benevolent deity. 
Franklin’s account of his early years has the naive 
delight of Huck Finn’s wanderings and confes- 
sions ; they are impersonally personal, gently ironic, 
while maintaining a seriousness and sincerity of 
underlying purpose, and endowed with the narra- 
tive gift of a first-rate writer of fiction at work 
with facts. 

The second section, which is the real heart of 
the book, caused most of the intellectual indiges- 
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tion which became epidemic among nineteenth- 
century romantics, and is even somewhat difficult 
for us to accept today. With unbelievable candor, 
he sets forth his working scheme for improvement 
in virtue, complete with tables and score-sheets, 
and describes how and for how long he experi- 
mented with the scheme himself. His belief that 
the virtues were individually capable of precise 
description, and that they could be sharpened one 
by one by merely giving each a day of concen- 
trated attention, seemed to later readers a 
gross violation of fine feeling. It is rather an 
evidence of clear and consistent thinking in the 
framework of the empirical rationalism of his 


has 


time, without the emotional coloring of sentimental 
humanitarianism. 

The idea that virtues can be particularized and 
cultivated goes back to Socrates and Plato, who 
agreed on four: prudence, courage, temperance, 
and justice. The moral virtues which 
Spenser, in his Faerie Queene, says he borrowed 
from Aristotle, are but refinements on this funda- 
mental set. Neither list includes the Christian 
additions of faith, hope, and charity, which con- 
stitute, with Plato's four, the Cardinal seven. 
Franklin is wholly Greek in his choice of twelve, 
realizing that the list could be reduced but pre- 
ferring “for the sake of clearness, to use more 
names with fewer ideas annexed to each than a 
(p. 101). To the 
twelve he added a thirteenth, humility, as a safety 
valve. 


twelve 


few names with more ideas” 


His list follows closely, with a general 
modernization of terms, that discussed by Aristotle 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, and his main emphasis 
is on Plato’s four. Faith, hope, and charity are 
not mentioned because the purpose of the Art of 
Virtue is self-improvement rather than self-im- 
molation. The plan is based on the theory that, if 
each human being took thought for his own weak- 
nesses and did his best to eliminate them, the 
human race might approach perfection. Sharing 
with the Greek philosophers and with the contem- 
porary rationalists like Shaftesbury, who had re- 
cently included in his Characteristics (1711) an 
“Inquiry Concerning Virtue or Merit,” the belief 
that virtues could be isolated and defined by a 
method of a priort reasoning, and could then be 
tested empirically, Franklin merely took the next 
step of spelling-out in detail just how all of this 
might be done by the average man or woman. For 
it is not enough, he had said to Lord Kames, to 
advise and to recommend an art; one must supply 
all the working principles and the instruments. 
Actually, if one could maintain the benign calm of 
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sweet reason which was so completely at Frank- 
lin’s command and avoid the self-conscious prud- 
ery of his critics, it would be hard to find anywhere 
a more helpful set of rules and instruments for 
self-improvement than that which he proposes. 
Sut it would also be necessary to share with him 
that irony and wit which he in turn shared with 
the other great prose satirists of his day and 
thereby avoid the subjectivity and emotional color- 
ing which makes the sanest of advice a mockery. 

The latter part of the Autobiography is the least 
interesting of the three, partly because it was 
written when Franklin was really an old man and 
lacked some of the youthful zest he had exhibited 
at the age of sixty-five, and partly because it is 
largely a factual record of his civic, national, and 
international activities. The same self-confidence 
and pride in his achievement, tempered by the 
same modesty about his own worth, are evident in 
this part of the narrative, but there is less discus- 
sion of his motivation, less character analysis of 
others, fewer interesting events, and less warmth 
of human effort. 


The reason for the change is 
mainly that he now has presented his formula for 
the Art of Virtue and his struggle to realize it in 


his own character ; all that remains is the account 
of his largely successful application of its prin- 
ciples and methods to a fruitful and happy life. 
The conclusion which many of his biographers 
and critics have drawn from this record is that 
versatility of gifts and variety of activity charac- 
terize this great man, and the traditional “‘Many- 
sided” Franklin emerges. I would rather point 
out the singleness of his purpose and the mag- 
nificent focus and the direct aim of all of his 
actions. The pursuit of the Art of Virtue had 
become for him identified with the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and the instruction of all mankind in its 
principles and methods, the one activity to which 
he could wholeheartedly devote his life. To push 
back ignorance by exploring and applying the 
physical laws that govern the universe and to im- 
prove man’s lot on earth by teaching him the 
equally precise and effective moral laws that gov- 
ern conduct seemed but two parts of the same 
great purpose. Science and art were the twin 
agents of the new, free, and democratic society that 
was even then becoming a reality in the New 
World. Not being a man of theory, Franklin de- 
voted every ounce of his energy to the job of popu- 
lar education: through civic enterprise, interna- 
tional politics, scientific experiment, and effective 
writing. In all he was the great teacher of the 
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masses, making complex knowledge simple, con- 
fused issues clear, strained relations helpful, and 
distant goals within reach of sincere effort. All 
that was needed for peace on earth was the realiza- 
tion on the part of each human being of his right 
to be completely human in a universe in which 
he rightfully belonged. There is a magnificent 
unity in this American man of the Enlightenment. 
Naive, yes, and pragmatic, as the spokesman of an 
emerging new civilization should be, but rational, 
consistent, of tireless energy and devotion to the 
welfare of others, and light-heartedly ironic in his 
contemplation of man’s ignorance and follies. To 
his conquest of static electricity should be added 
his realization of the dynamic virtues of prudence, 
courage, temperance, and justice. 


a 
The time has come for me to bring my remarks 
to a close by indicating in what ways Franklin’s 
literary life and moral philosophy 
human 
times.” 


his art of being 
may provide us with a “tract for the 
It would be too easy to point out that his 
pragmatic humanism is a rewarding philosophy at 
any time or place, and to recommend merely that 
we should study and imitate his principles and ac- 
tions. This might be sound advice, but there is 
more to my assignment than the making of a 
simple recommendation. I have tried to suggest 
that Franklin is best understood as an American 
man of the Enlightenment, and that, because the 
basic philosophy of the Enlightenment was more 
akin to that of today than to that of any interven- 
ing era, a restudy of the man in the setting of his 
own climate of opinion should make both man and 
times more intelligible and useful to us today. 
There are two aspects of this comparison of the 
then with the now that must be disposed of im- 
mediately. American civilization in the twentieth 
century, with its and heterogeneous 
population, its vast territorial expansion, and its 
urban and industrial economy, is not the simple, 
experimental, democratic, and agrarian colonial 
civilization that Franklin knew. Furthermore, 
modern philosophy has not only dethroned the 
ruler of the Heavenly City of the Scholastics, as 
Carl Becker accused the eighteenth century of 
doing; it has destroyed the City itself, ramparts 
and all. We live in a much more complex and 
far less orderly universe of the mind than did 
Franklin and his contemporaries. The big ques- 
tions are, therefore, whether or not these changes 
are fundamental ; whether or not there is anything 
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left of the philosophy of the Enlightenment after 
the removal of its limited and secure mental uni- 
verse; whether or not, if there is anything left, 
it can be applied to the complex problems of 
American life today. 

Underlying the eighteenth-century view of life 
are the principles of empirical science and prag- 
matic humanism. Neither of these sets of prin- 
ciples requires a guarantee that truth is capable of 
complete realization or that man will at any cer- 
tain further date reach perfection. Both function 
better on a foundation of skepticism than on one 
of absolute idealism. The general movement of 
modern American philosophy *° seems to have 
been, during the present century, away from dia- 
lectic systems of ideas—either idealistic like that 
of the transcendentalists or materialistic like that 
of the Marxists—and toward one or another form 
of rationalistic analysis for its own sake. This 
movement began in the late nineteenth century 
with the pragmatism of Peirce and James, and 
was carried forward by the instrumentalism of 
Dewey. The influences of G. E. Moore, Bertrand 
Russell, Alfred Einstein, and Rudolf Carnap have 
been further in the direction of a reliance on the 
power of human reason, with the tools supplied by 
experimental science and mathematical formula, 
to resolve if not to solve the mysteries of the uni- 
verse one at a time by a process of analysis with- 
out reference to any single view of the whole of 
knowledge. At least one secret of the physical 
universe has recently given way to a blackboard 
and a piece of chalk when Einstein perfected the 
formula which released atomic energy for the use 
and destruction of man. The experience was not 
unlike that of Newton and the apple; it was a 
triumph of the human reason, working with mathe- 
matical principles which are closely correlated with 
observed scientific phenomena. 

Similarly, twentieth-century America has tended 
to turn toward pragmatic and experimental sys- 
tems for the examination and the reform of both 
society and the individual. Our sociology and our 

20 See Morton White, The age of analysis, New York, 
New American Library, 1955; a contrary view is pre- 
sented by Brand Blanshard, Speculative thinkers, in 
Literary history of the United States 2: 1273-1295, New 
York, Macmillan, 1948. 
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psychology function best when their assumptions 
can be tested by experience because their methods 
are based on natural rather than on any form of 
supernatural law. Our day-by-day management 
of our group and personal experience is governed 
by the relative and pragmatic tests of our courts 
of law, the will of the electorate, the measurable 
data collected by the social scientist, and a system 
of mental therapy which closely parallels that of 
physical therapy. In all aspects of our life, we 
maintain a skeptical empiricism: we observe, we 
compare, we test, we measure, we prescribe. We 
may not have much faith left in universals, but 
what faith we do have is based on our belief in 
the immutability of physical law and the validity 
of human reason. Even our poetry and criticism 
have turned from insight and emotional uplift to 
analysis and rational order in the fashion of eight- 
eenth-century neo-classicism. We have survived 
the romantic movement and are back to something 
very like the rationalism of the Enlightenment. 

It is not my intention to declare this state of 
mind either good or bad. Sometimes I regret it 
for purely temperamental reasons and, as a dis- 
placed romantic, feel like an alien in my own land. 
But I would like to propose that any state of mind 
can be fruitful only when it is understood and 
accepted by those who profess it. What we can 
learn from Franklin is that pragmatic humanism, 
based on the acceptance and application of scien- 
tific evidences, can be a workable and rewarding 
philosophy. Our one grave danger is that of re- 
jecting the world we live in and sinking into a 
mood of mass despair. It is impossible to think 
of Benjamin Franklin, were he living today, as in 
danger of committing this erratum, for if he could 
know how much more we know than he did about 
the laws that govern the physical universe and the 
ways of applying them to human comfort, as well 
as how much more we know about the principles 
that determine individual and social motivation 
and the ways of reshaping conduct toward more 
enlightened self-interest and mutual improvement, 
he would groan with envy in his grave. Perhaps 
we should put an end to his torture and reincarnate 
him as a guide to our pursuits of the science of 
nature and the Art of Virtue today. 
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I-XTREME popularity with the people of the na- 
tion to which he is accredited is not always the 
earmark of a successful diplomat. Some of Frank- 
lin’s more bilious contemporaries looked with dif- 
fidence upon his prodigious prestige with the 
French people. John Adams thought him “too 
subservient to France.” Yet no one today would 
seriously question that the great scientist and 
philosopher of Philadelphia was one of the greatest 
diplomats of all times. He also was probably the 
first one who, as an oldtime newspaper publisher, 
was aware of the importance of public opinion, 
even in those days of absolute monarchy. A bril- 
liant negotiator, he was an unsurpassed master in 
combining the traditional art of diplomacy with 
the new techniques by which public opinion can be 
influenced. 

Franklin’s tremendous popularity with all ranks 
of the eighteenth-century French only serves to 
show how completely successful he was in putting 
French public opinion on the side of the American 
Revolution. 

Franklin is not only the most popular diplomatic 
envoy who went to France; he is indeed the one 
foreigner who ever was the object of a real cult 
on the part of a unanimous French nation. To 
this day he remains one of France’s great heroes, 
a hero who occupies a unique niche in our na- 
tional Pantheon. Professor Gilbert Chinard aptly 
noted in his “Apothéose de Franklin’? that 
whereas our French heroes, Vercingetorix, Ro- 
land, Saint-Louis, Joan of Arc, Henry IV, Na- 
poleon, had, as a rule, a tragic destiny, Franklin, 
like the other great men of the American Revolu- 
tion, symbolizes the American faith in “the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

When Franklin came to France, the French 
were stirring under the impact of the new philos- 


ophy of freedom. Rousseau was heralding this 


1 Gilbert Chinard, L’Apothéose de Franklin, Collection 
de textes accompagnée d'une introduction et de notes, In- 


stitut Francais de Washington, 170, 171, La 
orientale et américaine, Paris, 1955. 
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new creed in immortal words while Montesquieu 
had written his great work on how to organize 
governments so that this freedom might prevail. 
The brave story of the weak American Colonies 
revolting against the British and attempting to 
set up in the wilderness of the new world the new 
“city” dreamed of by our philosophers enflamed 
the imagination of the French people. Franklin, 
who had himself played such a part in the de- 
cision to break with Britain, was received with en- 
thusiasm. The very simplicity of his manners, 
the fur cap which he had donned to protect him- 
self against the rigors of a long ocean voyage, the 
unfashionable spectacles which he was wearing 
because, with his shortsightedness, he wanted to 
see closely the land where he was going to spend 
some of his most fruitful years, all these were to 
the French in keeping with their romantic idea 
of the happy simplicity of life in the Colonies. 

This was, to them, even including many noble- 
men, in welcome contrast to the frivolity and 
wastefulness of the Versailles Court, and the in- 
herited privileges of the aristocracy. While Ver- 
gennes was scheming to weaken the British Crown, 
popular enthusiasm for the Colonists was a de- 
terminant factor, for neither the King, nor the 
Cabinet nor even liberally minded Turgot was in 
favor of intervention. 

To the French, the cause of the Colonies, fight- 
ing for this freedom that they themselves did not 
enjoy but were longing for, was a good cause and, 
without wishing to deter from Franklin’s master- 
ful accomplishment of his mission, he found him- 
self on fertile ground. 

However, Franklin was more than the represen- 
tative and symbol of a good cause. He was proof 
himself that happiness could be successfully pur- 
sued. He had risen from the ground up. Self 
taught, he had soon become a success in practically 
every walk of life. He was in a way the first 
“self made man” although, unlike so many later 
day “self made men,”’ money to him was not the 
sole test of success. The sight of this printer who 
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was treated as an equal with the heads of Euro- 
pean governments, “without stiffness on his part 


nor condescension on theirs,” 


made a profound 
impression. 


The further fact that he had never 
ceased to work in his printing shop, even in Passy, 
added if possible to his stature. To the people of 
Paris, he was an example and a cause for hope. 


These feelings that Franklin so well knew how 


to inspire or to use for his own ends played in the 


final analysis as great a part in determining 
France’s intervention in the American Revolution 
as the desire to avenge the reverses in the Seven 
Years’ War. If were needed on this 
point, it could easily be found in the eulogies in 
Paris at the time of Franklin’s death. They 
hardly mention en passant France’s part in winning 
America’s independence. 


evidence 


As you read them, and 
they still make good reading today, it is clear that 
Franklin represented in France less the American 
Congress than “ta new religion which was the re- 
publican religion. In fighting for the Americans, 
[the French| knew that they were fighting for 
themselves and, beyond themselves, for the cause 
of man.” 

This should not create the impression, however, 
that Franklin just let himself be carried effort- 
lessly by this wave of public sympathy for the 
Insurgents’ cause and by this great enthusiasm for 
the new philosophy of success and happiness. 
These surely helped but, to quote from Carl Van 
Doren’s biography of Franklin, “he 


was himself 
his own best 


argument.* Merely by being 
himself to the utmost, he dignified and glorified 
his country. Vergennes could not have found a 
more useful colleague in his plan to make war on 
England. While the minister pulled dynastic and 
diplomatic strings, the philosopher won public 
sentiment.” ® 

The French pet yple loved to feel that Franklin 
was a “philosopher of the backwoods,” bringing 
with him the simplicity of Rousseau’s state of na- 
ture, and, with his fur cap, his spectacles and his 
“thin gray straight hair,” he denied them nothing 
they expected. Yet, Franklin was one of the best 
educated men of his time, a profound scholar as 
well as a man of great practical experience. For 
thirty years before he was sent to France, he had 
lived among philosophers and _ scientists, mer- 
chants and politicians. In England, during the 

2 Ibid., 174. 

3 [bid., 171. 

4 Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, 290, New York, 
The Viking Press, 250th Anniversary Edition, 1952. 

5 [bid., 571. 
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Seven Years’ War, he had successfully fulfilled a 
difficult diplomatic mission and, if he failed in a 
later undertaking, this added the lessons from 
hardship to his already invaluable store of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. 

When he took up his post in Paris as agent of 
Congress, that is in fact as the first American 
Ambassador to France, he knew very little about 
the country, its people and their language for one 
can hardly count the short philosopher’s holiday 
he took in France in 1767. 

He indeed seemed to share the usual prejudices 
of Anglo-Saxons towards us, or even a feeling of 
racial superiority. As he puts it himself in the 
first edition of his Increase of Mankind: 


...In Europe, the Spaniards, Italians, French, Rus- 
sians and Swedes are generally of what we call a 
swarthy complexion, as are the Germans also, the 
Saxons only excepted, who with the English make 
the principal body of white people on the face of the 
earth.® 


For he was after all the son of an English im- 
migrant, still had close relatives in England and 
was raised in the respect of English traditions and 
with a profound distrust of the French. One 
ought to remember that he was first drawn into 
the field of international politics and diplomacy by 
the vital need he felt for the English colonies to 
hold in check the predatory French settlers west of 
the Alleghenies. Between the English and French 
settlements lay the domain of the so-called Six 
Nations, reaching vaguely from the mountains to 
the Mississippi. The French and English alike 
encroached upon it. 
merous but 


The English were more nu- 
went as individuals whereas the 
French organized official expeditions to build forts 
in the Ohio Valley in 1753. George Washington, 
then twenty-one, was unsuccessfuly dispatched to 
the French commandant. 

Soon war raged from the Ohio to Canada, 
changing the face of colonial affairs. Fort Du- 
quesne and Louisbourg fell to the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans in 1758 and in September, 1759, Wolfe cap- 
tured Québec. The whole of Canada was con- 
quered in September, 1760. 

In the meantime, Franklin had arrived in Lon- 
don as official agent of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
acting soon, in fact, as the unofficial voice of 
America. This was his first diplomatic mission 
and he applied himself to the task of preventing 
what he called an “ever so dishonorable, ever so 
disadvantageous peace” with France. He did not 

8 [bid., 218. 
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believe in what diplomats call nowadays a policy 
of coexistence. He most decidedly felt that Canada 
must be permanently English. He set forth his 
arguments in a pamphlet entitled The /nterest of 


Great Britain considered with regards to her 
Colonies and the attribution of Canada and 
Guadeloupe. To many an Englishman—as indeed 


to Louis XV—Canada seemed no better than a 
snowbound To Franklin, Canada 
must be taken away from the French, so that the 
English colonies can be secure. 


wilderness. 


He won; Canada 
has been English since the Paris treaty of 1763. 
Thus, Franklin’s first diplomatic victory was won 
at the expense of France and, if the French did 
not seem to keep a grudge against him, he him- 
self certainly maintained for a long while a deep- 
rooted mistrust of France as a nation. 

As late as 1767, on the eve of his first trip to 
France, when Anglo-American relations had de- 
teriorated considerably, he wrote of France as “an 
intriguing nation” who “would like very well to 
meddle on occasion and blow up the coals between 
3ritain and her colonies; but,” says he, “I hope 
we shall give them no opportunity.” 7 

Then he lands in Calais and, commenting on 
this Channel crossing, he writes: “Various im- 
positions were suffered from boatmen, porters, 
etc. . on both sides of the water. I know not 
which are the most rapacious, the English or the 
French, but the latter have, with their knavery, the 
most politeness. ” This is, probably, the first 
statement record in which Franklin makes 
a relatively favorable comparison between the 
French and the English! 

In his concern for the skin, he noticed that most 
French women are dark, though in Paris some of 
them are very fair “who, I think,’ he remarks, 
“are not whitened by art.” 

He thought French manners better than the 
English and, speaking as an Anglo-Saxon, he 
says: “Why don’t we practice this urbanity to 
Frenchmen? Why should they be allowed to 
outdo us in anything?” ® 

Twelve years later, after France had become 
the United States’ first ally, when he was in Paris 
at the peak of his popularity, Franklin sang a dif- 
ferent tune. If I allow myself to quote this alto- 
gether too flattering appraisal, without of course 
assuming any responsibility for it, it is only be- 
cause Franklin’s obvious liking and even affec- 


on 


7 The writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. A. H. Smyth, 
5: 47, New York, Macmillan, 1905-1907. This work will 
henceforth be referred to as Writings. 

8 Writings 5: 48-51. 
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tion for the French, was unquestionably one of 
the factors which helped him negotiate successfully 
the Treaties of 1778. This is what he wrote of us, 
in April, 1779, to his Boston friend Josiah Quincy : 


I find them 
to live with. 


here, he says, a most likable people 
The Spaniards are by common opinion 
supposed to be cruel, the English proud, the Scotch 
insolent, the Dutch avaricious, ete. But I think 
the French have no national vice ascribed to them. 
They have some frivolities, but these are harmless. 
... They are only the effect of the tyranny of custom. 
In short there is nothing wanting in the character 
of a Frenchman, that belongs to that of 
and worthy man.” 


an agreable 


All this seems to bring out what is to me Frank- 
lin’s most characteristic trait, and one of the keys 
to his conspicuous success in France, and that is 
a love of life and of human beings. 


At first preju- 
diced against the 


French like so many of his 
American contemporaries, he soon came to like 
them with their qualities and weaknesses. The 
French responded to the warmth they felt in his 
nature; they loved in him, behind his deliberately 
rustic appearance, his sensitiveness, and taste. Of 
him, Puritan John Adams disapprovingly said that 
“at the age of seventy odd |he| had neither lost 
his love of beauty nor his taste for it.” ' 

His much talked interest in the ladies 
goes with the richness of his nature, his civilized 
taste and love of beauty. 


about 


The delightful freshness 
of his correspondence with Katy Ray, thirty years 
younger than himself, explains better than a pro- 
longed psychoanalysis why the French loved him 
and not only the French ladies—and also why he 
could understand those traits of France which 
have so often proved an insurmountable obstacle 
between our nation and the Anglo-Saxons. 

The traditional diplomat is usually pictured as 
devoid of warmth; his judgment, one says, must 
not be prejudiced by human emotions; in negoti- 
ating he ought to disguise his true feelings. Of 
course, as we shall see, when dealing with Ver- 
gennes, Franklin did not always show his hand, 
but his human warmth, his sensitiveness, his un- 
derstanding of his interlocutor, the delicate shades 
of his expressions put him at a decided advantage 
over other American negotiators of that time. 
This was recognized by no less than Jefferson. 
He thought Franklin had the confidence of the 
French ministers to such a degree “that it may 


9 Writings 7: 290-291. 
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truly be said that they were more under his influ- 
ence than he under theirs.” 

It was John Adams who was sent to France to 
begin negotiations for peace, for his mistrust of 
Franklin was shared by men in Congress who 
thought that the latter, as he himself wrote, 
“might easily be induced to make improper 
‘2 Franklin left Adams strictly 
alone in his dealings with Vergennes who was 
soon so offended that the negotiations were broken 
off. As Franklin commented : 


conce ssions.” 


Mr. Adams has given offence to the court here 
by some sentiments and expressions contained in 
several of his letters written to the Count of Ver 
gennes. ... Mr. Adams did not show me his letters 
before he sent them. He thinks, as he tells me 
himself, that America has been too free in expres- 
sions of gratitude to France. For that she is more 
obliged to us than we to her, and that we should show 
spirit in our applications. I apprehend that he mis- 
takes his ground, and that this court is to be treated 
with decency and delicacy. Mr. Adams, who, at 
the same time, means our welfare and interest as 
much as I or anyone can do, seems to think a little 
apparent stoutness and greater air of independence 
and boldness in our demands will procure us more 
ample assistance. Mr. Vergennes, who appears much 
offended, told me yesterday that he would enter into 
no further discussions with Mr. Adams, nor answer 
any more of his letters... . It is my intention, while 
| stay here, to procure what advantage I can for our 
country by endeavoring to please this court; and 
I wish I could prevent anything being said by our 
countrymen here that may have a contrary effect." 


In this last sentence, Franklin gives the best 
definition of how he conceived his mission. He 
also complains, like so many diplomats before and 
after him, that his own countrymen did not always 
help. 

In his dealings with the French, Franklin en- 
joyed another advantage that few Anglo-Saxons 
if any have shared to the same degree. A seldom 
noticed fact, which he relates in his autobiography, 
is that the two books where he learned the funda- 
mentals about dealing with other human beings 
and how to reason were Locke, On Human Un- 
derstanding, and The Art of Thinking of Messrs. 
de Port Royal. 


11 Quoted by Carl Van Doren, of. cit., 721. 

12 Writings 8: 5. 

13 Writings 8: 126-128. 

14 The autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 21, Univ. 
of California Press, 1949, 
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In this latter work,’® he learned the essential 
rules of logical thinking stated in Descartes’ Dis- 
cours de la Méthode, rules which have influenced, 
to this day, more than any other single factor, the 
French way of thinking and of reasoning. 

He explains, for instance, how he conceives the 
presentation of a given subject or of an argument, 
what we French call “composition.” 


What I would recommend to you is that before 
you sit down to write on any subject you should 
spend some days in considering it, putting down at 
the same time in short hints, the very thought which 
occurs to you as proper to make a part of your in- 
tended piece. When you have then obtained a col- 
lection of the thoughts, examine them carefully with 
this view, to find which of them is properest to be 
presented first to the mind of the reader that he, being 
possessed of that, may the more easily understand it 
and be better disposed to receive what you intend 
for the second; and thus, I would have you put a 
figure before each thought, to mark its future place 
in your composition. For so, every preceding propo- 
sition preparing the mind for that which is to follow 
and the reader often anticipating it, he proceeds with 
care and pleasure, and approbation, as seeming con- 
tinually to meet with his thoughts.'® 


This method of composition is as Cartesian as 
any ever taught in French schools. Its purpose, as 
Franklin so well shows, is to prepare the reader, 
through a logical progression, to anticipate one’s 
conclusion and eventually to approve it. 

This is the traditional French method of drafting 
diplomatic documents as contrasted to the more 
discursive Anglo-Saxon way. 

Thus, Franklin spoke the same language as his 
French interlocutors. His and their minds worked 
in perfect harmony. 

Now, the stage is set for one of the greatest 
diplomatic games of all times. 

The Seven Years’ War had been catastrophic 
to France and the Paris Treaty which concluded 
it in 1763 was most damaging to our interests and 
mortifying to our pride. The American colonists 
had fought side by side with the English, to take 
Canada away from us, and, as we saw, Franklin’s 
diplomacy and handling of public opinion in Eng- 
land had been no mean factor in our defeat. 

Just as was to happen again after our reverses 

15 The French original work is La Logique ou l’Art de 
penser, par MM. de Port-Royal, contenant, outre les 
régles communes, plusieurs observations nouvelles propres 
a former le jugement, Paris, 1672. Descartes’s essential 
rules of logical thinking are stated on pp. 375 ff. 

16 The autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 21-22. 
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of 1870, French diplomacy set to work. The con- 
quest of Canada by Britain was a tremendous 
blow. But Choiseul, Louis XV’s Minister, saw 
at once that it removed the need of the Colonies 
for protection against the French on their northern 
frontiers. He well knew that there had been for a 
long time causes for discord between the Colonies 
and the mother country, but that these had never 
led to an open break and could not do so as long 
as the French threatened the Atlantic seaboard 
settlements. He rightly speculated that the loss of 
Canada would help develop an independent spirit 
in the Americans and that England's troubles with 
the Colonies might be France’s opportunity. 

When Choiseul fell from power in 1770, he 
was convinced that the Colonies would revolt and 
fight to win their independence but that this would 
not occur in his generation. 

The opportunity for which Choiseul had waited 
in vain came to Vergennes, appointed Minister 
four years later under the new King Louis XVI. 
Unlike Franklin, Vergennes was an_ old-school 
diplomat, but fate, obviously favorable to the cause 
of freedom at this turning point of history, chose 
in him a man worthy of Franklin’s mettle. 

Though Franklin’s genius as diplomat and jour- 
nalist is undisputed, it is not at all certain that he 
would have succeeded in bringing France’s might 
to bear into the conflict between the colonists and 
London, had it not been for Vergennes. 

To Vergennes, “the surest method to succeed in 
a negotiation” is “that of entering as much as pos- 
sible into the genius and inclinations of those with 
whom one is negotiating. . . . Let us enlighten 
them as to their true interest; let us appear to be 
occupied only with what concerns them, without 
reference to ourselves. “17 How well Frank- 
lin could understand such language. He himself 
speaks of 


an habit of expressing myself in terms of modest 
diffidence, never using when I advance anything that 
may possibly be disputed the words “certainly,” 
“undoubtedly” or any others that give an air of posi- 
tiveness to an opinion. . . . This habit, I believe, has 
been of great advantage to me when I have had oc- 
casion to inculcate my opinions and persuade them 
into measures that I have been engaged into 
promoting.'® 


17 Quoted by Samuel Flagg Bemis, The diplomacy of 
the American Revolution, 18, New York, Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1935. 

18 The autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, op. cit., 
21-22. 
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This is far removed from the bluntness of John 
Adams’ “shirt sleeves diplomacy,” and it was not 
the New England lawyer, but the self-taught, back- 
woods philosopher of Pennsylvania, who spoke the 
language best suited for the court of the King of 
France. 

Vergennes was set upon intervention in the 
War of Independence so as to reduce the power 
of England. The King, the Queen, and the other 
Ministers would not hear of it and many noblemen 
felt the same. To wage war against the King of 
England was one thing, but to encourage a rebel- 
lion of liberty-thirsty subjects against a monarchy 
was quite another. Many financiers besides Tur- 
got held that the French exchequer was in no state 
to stand a war. The merchants and traders, pros- 
pering in peace, feared the disturbances of a war 
and the resulting taxation. 

Under the circumstances, Vergennes had_ to 
move cautiously. For a long time, he avoided 
being seen with Franklin. 


They corresponded 
through go-betweens. 


However, they at once 
agreed perfectly, like two conspirators, and hav- 
ing the same purpose, speaking the same language, 
they had few grave dissensions and always agreed 
in the end. The French monarchy was still the 
most absolute regime in Europe and it proved very 
difficult to persuade the King to help a rebellion 
against another monarch. 

There was a part of the public which ardently 
believed in the cause of liberty and that, by enter- 
ing the war, France would serve humanity. Ver- 
gennes saw that his only chance was to play public 
sentiment against the King’s reluctance and, real- 
izing that Franklin, whom the public adored, 
could greatly enlarge this influence, he guessed 
that best use could be made of Franklin by leay- 
ing him to his own devices. 


Franklin had the tact to fall in masterfully with 
Vergennes’ program. He demanded nothing that the 
Minister could not yet give, asked for no compromis- 
ing pledges, and after two conspicuous months in 
Paris, withdrew to Passy, then a suburban village, 
where he set up his reticent little court.'® 


Franklin’s tact started to pay off. <A 
few days after his meeting with Vergennes, he re- 
ceived a secret subsidy of two million livres with 
no fixed terms regarding repayment. Soon a first 
shipment of war material was on its way to Amer- 
ica : 300 “thousands” of powder for cannon, 30,000 
guns, 3,000 tents, 200 cannons with full train, 27 


soon 


19 Carl Van Doren, op. cit., 571. 
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mortars, 100,000 cannon balls, 13,000 bombs and 


clothing for 30,000 men. Cruisers were fitted out 


in French ports and sent against British shipping 
in the channel. 

But the news from America was bad. Washing- 
ton had to evacuate New York: his ragged army 
was fighting a hard campaign in New Jersey; 
Howe was advancing on Philadelphia and Bur- 
goyne’s army was marching south of Canada with 
German mercenaries and Indian allies. Until the 
situation improved Franklin could not hope for 
more than surreptitious help. 

These 


were anxious 


months which Franklin 
used with utmost skill to fan the admiration felt 
in many French circles for himself and the cause 
he so well symbolized. In the cafés, in the salons, 
Franklin became a chief topic for conversation. 
He wrote to his daughter about the demand for 
likenesses of him in every shape and form: 


some to be set in the lid of snuff-boxes and some so 
small as to be worn in rings 
are incredible. 
prints (of 


; and the numbers sold 
These, with the pictures, busts and 
which upon copies are spread 
everywhere), have made your father’s face as well 
known as that of the moon.” 


copies 


Inthusiasm for fighting on the side of the Col- 
onists grew to such proportions that even Ver- 
gennes had to order the police not to allow men in 
public places to say that they were going to join 
the American army. The Minister did not want 
to give too much cause for protest to the British 
Ambassador who insisted, not unreasonably, that 
France should not receive an agent of the Ameri- 
cans since she was at peace with Britain. 

Franklin also went about making powerful 
friends among the more liberal or ambitious mem- 
bers of the French nobility; young Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld d’Enville, the Noailles family, al- 
lied to La Fayette by marriage, the powerful 
Prince de Broglie, the aging Duke de Choiseul. 

Well aware of the role of women in our western 
society, he won their hearts with his wit and 
charm. To them he was the most interesting man, 
because the most interested. A famous scientist, 
philosopher, and statesman, he gave women the 
same close attention and sensitive appreciation as 
he gave to science, philosophy, and politics: an 
infallible recipe for winning their affections. 
Alone, Madame du Deffand, a friend of Walpole, 
who was more Tory than the Tories, did not suc- 
cumb to Franklin’s ways. 


3ut she was aging and 
her influence declining. 


20 Writings 7: 347. 
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Franklin also deliberately carried the war of 
words to the enemy. He still had 
admirers in England and, despite the 


friends and 

3ritish se- 
cret service and the spies surrounding him in 
Paris, he was able to renew his correspondence 
with them, sending optimistic news on the Col- 
ones. Franklin wrote for the English press and 
public, as he had done so expertly in the course 
of his missions to London. 

As Verner W. Crane, a thorough student of 
the subject, puts it: ** 


It seems likely, indeed, that little in modern propa 
ganda would surprise Franklin, except the name! 
The art he understood was an ancient, if not always, 
an honorable one: the eighteenth century had, as 
usual, introduced improvements. “To the haranguers 
of the populace among the ancients,” he 
1767, 


wrote in 
“succeed among the moderns your writers of 
political pamphlets and newspapers, and your coffee- 
house talkers.” 


In 1782 he pointed out the great 
advantage of 


modern manners of 


persuasion over 
ancient oratory: 


“The facility with which the same 
truths may be repeatedly enforced by placing them 
daily in different lights in newspapers, which are 
everywhere read, gives a great chance of establishing 
them. And we now find that it was not only right 
to strike while the iron is hot, but it may be very 
practicable to hit it by continually striking.” To 
heat the iron in the controversy between the colonies 
and mother country, Franklin himself had recourse 
both to pamphleteering and newspaper writing, and 
also to coffee-house oratory. 


If only he could have used television! 

His more usual method consisted in scattering 
a number of detached essays through the papers. 
He used a variety of signatures and of styles, 
successfully creating the impression that there was 
a whole army of pro-American writers in the field. 

In France he was the most important contribu- 
tor to the periodical Affaires de l’Angleterre et de 
l’ Amérique which was edited by a clerk in the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Edme-Jacques 
Genet. It ran to eighty-two numbers during the 
four years of its publication (1776-1779) and 
contained many a masterpiece of Franklin’s politi- 
cal writing. He also frequently used other jour- 
nals such as the Journal de Paris, and the French 
language Gazette de Leyde, published in Holland. 

Many of his letters and pamphlets are political 
masterpieces. While he still was in England, he 
wrote a most caustic satire on the policies of Lord 


21 Verner W. Crane, Franklin's political journalism ; 
in Meet Dr. Franklin, Philadelphia, The Franklin In- 
stitute, 1943. 
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North’s Ministry as the Rules by which a great 
empire may be reduced to a small one. He most 
likely had more than a little to do with a booklet 
published in France and distributed in England 
late in the war under the authorship of a “Citizen 
of the World.” Its purpose was, as we would 
say in modern idiom, to soften up the enemy, by 
giving him, and I quote, “patriotic and military 
instructions to Oppose enemy invasion of the dif- 
ferent possessions of His Majesty, the King of 
Great Britain.” ** The date of publication of the 
book, 1780, would seem to indicate that it was in- 
tended as a way to keep the main squadrons of the 
British Navy in home waters, thus enabling the 
French fleets to win command of the seas off the 
Virginia Capes and to bottle up Cornwallis in 
Yorktown. 

Franklin probably wrote and certainly inspired 
a vitriolic satire on “‘the sale of the Hessians.” 
An imaginary German prince writes to another 
to congratulate him on the news that 1,605 of his 
Hessians had been killed in America. As the re- 
port of the British ministry had made the number 
only 1,455, he hoped that Lord North’s error would 
be corrected so that he would not be cheated of 
money he was entitled to for his dead subjects. 

In another essay, which appeared in the Public 
Advertiser in London, he refuted the irritating 
assumption by many Englishmen that America 
was somehow belonging to them. 


Britain was formerly the America of the Germans. 
They came hither in their ships, found the cream of 
the land possessed by a parcel of Welsh Caribbs, 
whom they judged unworthy of it, and therefore 
drove them into the mountains and sat down in their 
places. These Anglo-Saxons, our ancestors, came 
at their own expense, and therefore supposed that, 
when they had secured the new country, they held 
it for themselves and no other people under heaven. 
Accordingly we do not find that their mother country, 
Germany, ever pretended to tax them; nor is it 
likely, if she had, that they would have paid it.?* 


Here we find, at its best, the punch of the jour- 
nalist and of what one would call nowadays the 
propagandist. 

3ut the more subtle language of diplomacy was 
also vitally important at this point, combined with 


22 This booklet was published in French, in London, 


under the title: Jnstructions patriotiques et militaires 
adressées aux Anglais afin de s’opposer aux invasions de 
l’ennemi dans les différentes possessions de Sa Majesté, 
le Rot de Grande Bretagne, par un citoyen du Monde, 
Londres, 1780. 

23 Quoted from Crane, op. cit., 80. 
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the sang-froid of the seasoned negotiator. The 
military situation in America was going from bad 
to worse. Burgoyne had taken Ticonderoga, 
threatening to divide New England from the other 
colonies. Howe was closing in on Philadelphia. 
If this city, as well as New York, were to be in the 
hands of the British, and New England isolated 
by Burgoyne, what were the chances for the re- 
bellion to succeed, and was not Vergennes justified 
in stalling ? 

During those anxious months, Franklin showed 
a calm smiling face to the French. 
was no mere pretense. 


His sang-froid 
Although things could not 
have been worse, he maintained the utmost con- 
fidence. He never doubted that the Revolution 
would triumph in the end. His was a prodigious 
mixture of unabiding faith and the same cold 
logical reason he would have applied to a problem 
of physics or of philosophy. 
nizing summer and fall of 
showed his true greatness. 

On the twenty-fifth of October, one of the other 
American Commissioners, Arthur Lee, had a long 
talk with him in Passy. Franklin recapitulated 
the American beginnings of the Revolution which 
Lee, then in England, had not seen. The latter 
reported in his diary Franklin’s, account of the 
Insurgents’ humble beginnings when 


It is during the ago- 


1777 that Franklin 


civil governments were to be formed, an army and 
navy were to be provided for those who had neither 
a ship of war, a company of soldiers, nor magazines, 
arms or ammunition. Alliances were to be formed, 
for they had none. All this was to be done not at 
leisure nor in a time of tranquillity and communica- 
tion with other nations, but in the face of a 
formidable invasion, by the most powerful nation, 
fully provided with armies, fleets, and all the instru- 
ments of destruction, powerfully allied and aided, 
the commerce with other nations in 
stopped up. ... 


most 


a great measure 


Sut Franklin was convinced that the Revolution 
was supported by a genuine majority of Ameri- 
cans ; 


consequently the feableness, irresolution, and inaction 
which generally, nay, almost invariably attend and 
frustrate hasty popular proceedings did not influence 
this. .. . the greatest Revolution the world ever saw 
is likely to be effected in a few years; and the power 
that has for centuries made all Europe tremble, as- 
sisted by 20,000 German mercenaries and favored 
by the universal concurrence of Europe to prohibit 
the sale of warlike stores, the sale of prizes or the 
admission of the armed vessels of America, will be 
effectually humbled by those whom she insulted and 
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injured because she conceived they had neither spirit 
nor power to resist or revenge it.*4 


This is in the grand style of Franklin and of the 
other American revolutionary leaders. 

A few days later, news came by way of England 
that Philadelphia had fallen to Howe. This was a 
national blow; to Franklin it was also a personal 
blow for in this city he had his daughter and her 
younger children as well as all of his property. 
Yet, he was unshaken. When Gérard, who was to 
be France’s First Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States, said to him: “Well, Doctor, Howe 
has taken Philadelphia,” Franklin, replied: “I beg 
your pardon, Sir, Philadelphia has taken Howe.” *° 

On November 27 when the Commissioners met 
to prepare their next dispatches to Congress, 
Franklin was as firm as ever. It was not time, he 
believed, to solicit the French, as a weaker char- 
acter or a less astute diplomat might well have 
been tempted to do at such a tragic juncture. 
Arthur Lee reports in his journal that Franklin 


was clearly of opinion that we could maintain the 
contest, and successfully too, without any European 
assistance ; he was satisfied, as he had said formerly, 
that the less commerce or dependence she [ America] 
had upon Europe, the better, for that we should do 
better without any connection with it. 


As to giving a sharp warning to the French Min- 
istry that, without a firm alliance, the Americans 
must make terms with England: ‘the effect of 
such a declaration upon them uncertain.” 
Franklin felt “it might be taken as a menace, it 


Was 


might make them abandon us in despair or in 
anger.” °° And Franklin added that they had better 
wait until the news was better for then they could 
make better terms. We call this negotiating from 
a position of strength. 

Once more, Franklin was proved right. “No 
man,” wrote Benjamin Vaughan, his English 
friend and editor of the first collection of his 
writings, “ever made larger or bolder guesses 
than Doctor Franklin from like materials in poli- 
tics or philosophy which, after the scrutiny of 
events and of facts, have been more completely 
verified.” 77 

Just a week after the meeting of the Commis- 
sioners, on December 4, the news reached Paris 


24 Francis Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic 
spondence of the United States 1: 
1889. 

25 Quoted by Carl Van Doren, of. cit., 585. 

26 Francis Wharton, op. cit., 1: 354. 

27 Quoted from. Crane, op. cit., 63. 
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393-394, Washington, 
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that Burgoyne’s entire army had surrendered in 
Saratoga. 

Two days later, Gérard brought Vergennes’ 
congratulations to the Commissioners and invited 
them to renew their offer of alliance. In a secret 
meeting of the twelfth, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs further encouraged their hopes although 
indicating that, without Spain, nothing could be 
concluded. Five days later, Gérard was back in 
Passy to bring the word that the King had de- 
cided upon the alliance with or without Spanish 
concurrence and, on January 8, he confirmed the 
fact that the King would grant an immediate al- 
hance. This was formally signed together with 
a Treaty of Amity and Commerce on February 6. 

The French Government might not have been 
so prompt if it had not been for Franklin’s skillful 
exploitation of the fear that Saratoga would lead 
to a reconciliation between Britain and her Col- 
onies. In London, bills were being drafted to 
meet the American demands as of 1775. A peace 
commission was getting ready to sail to America. 
A loyalist agent in England’s secret service, Paul 
Wentworth of New Hampshire, hurried to see 
Franklin’s colleague, Silas Deane, in Paris, sug- 
gesting a general armistice during which peace 
would be negotiated on the basis of the imperial 
status before 1763 and the repeal of the obnoxious 
acts passed subsequently. However, the British 
would still maintain their colonial monopoly over 
the Americans, who would remain colonists. Al- 
though Franklin had his mind set on nothing 
short of independence, he received Wentworth 
and was closeted two hours with him so as to give 
substance to the rumor that, if France did not at 
once sign the treaty of alliance, the Americans 
might make a deal with England and join in the 
conquest of the French and Spanish West Indies. 
Vergennes did not credit this rumor; he even 
wondered whether Franklin had not craftily 
brought Wentworth over so as to hurry the 
French. But he fully exploited this rumor of an 
Anglo-American deal to influence Louis XVI. 
Once more the Minister proved himself Franklin’s 
worthy partner. As for the latter, “he had won,” 
in Carl Van Doren’s words, ‘‘a diplomatic cam- 
paign equal in results to Saratoga.” ** 

This phase of Franklin’s activities in France 
deserves lengthy treatment because his victory in 
bringing this country’s intervention in the War of 
Independence was the very purpose of his mission, 


a mission he brilliantly accomplished. Also in the 


28 Carl Van Doren, op. cit., 593. 
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fulfillment of his task he made, with unexcelled 
mastery, a concerted use of his unusual diplomatic 
talents and of his skill as a journalist, well versed 
in the art of influencing public opinion. This was 
and will remain the truly Franklinian masterpiece 
of diplomacy and public relations. 

There were times to come and 
Franklin had fresh opportunities to display his 
skill. This second phase of his mission is also 
interesting in that it helps clarify Franklin’s con- 
ception of the strategy and tactics of diplomacy. 
Here again his conception faithfully reflects both 
his realistic appraisal of the long-term interests of 
his country and his uncynical approach to inter- 
national politics stemming from his faith in human 
nature. It is by preserving a careful balance be- 
tween these two factors that he steered his coun- 
try toward the conclusion of a peace which was 
after all a successful peace since it became the 
foundation upon which the American infant of 175 
years ago has developed into the giant of today. 

Again and again Franklin’s colleagues, John 
Adams and even John Jay, mistrusted the exces- 
sive confidence he 


still anxious 


seemed to place in France. 
To Adams “the fact is certain that neighboring 
nations are never friends in reality... . The 
hatred and jealousy between the nations is eternal 
and irradicable.” ** Adams also was the first of 
a long line of Americans who felt, as Dr. Gerald 
Stourzh says in his excellent work on Benjamin 
Franklin and American Foreign Policy, “that 
American simplicity and inexperience were not 
equal to the refinement and secret ways of old- 
world diplomacy.” *° Franklin was at least one 
man who should have allayed Adams’ fear in this 
respect. 

For if Franklin did not like the pessimists who 
“affect to discover selfinterested views everywhere 
at the bottom of the fairest, the most generous con- 
duct,” ** he did not allow his optimism and natural 
generosity to blind him to the more cynical sides 
of human nature. 

While he extolled the virtues of Louis XVI and 
his desire to help an oppressed people, he was 
nevertheless aware of the King’s original reluc- 
tance to assist rebels against monarchical prin- 
ciples: He forever praised the honesty and sin- 
cerity-of Vergennes, but did not hesitate to enter 
into a separate agreement with the British when 
he felt that it was in his country’s interest. 


29 Francis Wharton, op. cit. 1: 667-668. 

0 Gerald Stourzh, Benjamin Franklin and American 
foreign policy, 156, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1954 

31 Writings 4: 51. 
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On the other hand, his faith in human nature 
was gratified by his realization that, far deeper 
than Louis XVI’s diffidence and Vergennes’ cold 
game of power politics, there was among the 
French people a genuine predilection for noble 
causes rather than for material interests. He felt 
justified in his tactics of praising them and of 
negotiating with them more confidently than his 
American colleagues would allow. 

Even if France had been motivated only by self 
interest, he appreciated the fact that she had 
grasped her golden opportunity. “France, in con- 
trast to England, had wisely contrived to estab- 
lish an harmony of interests with America, and 
this enlightened concept of her interests had be- 
stowed tremendous, indispensable benefits upon 
America.” ? 

The most classical example of this combination 
of cold realism and human sensitiveness is the 
letter in which he explains to Vergennes the Com- 
missioners having 
with Britain. 


made a separate agreement 
He reminds Vergennes that it was 
a provisional agreement, dependent on the French 
Treaty of peace, then acknowledges that, in not 
consulting him in the hasty signing of these pre- 
liminary articles, 


we have been guilty of neglecting a point of bien- 
séance. But as all this was not from want of respect 
for the King, whom we all love and honor, we hope 
that it will be excused; and that the great work 
which has hitherto been so happily conducted, is so 
nearly brought to perfection, and is so glorious to 
his reign, will not be ruined by a single indiscretion 
of ours. And certainly the whole edifice sinks to 
the ground immediately if you refuse on that account 
to give us any further assistance. 


Then comes the punch: “the English, I just now 
learn” and he underlines the sentence, “flatter 
themselves that they have already divided us,” 
which indeed they had. But, “I hope,” Franklin 
concludes, “this little misunderstanding will there- 
fore be kept a secret and that they, the English, 
would find themselves totally mistaken.” ** 

Thus Franklin managed, although guilty of far 
more than a single indiscretion but of a real breach 
of confidence, to put such fear in Vergennes’ mind 
that England sought to drive a wedge between 
France and America that, within three days, the 
Minister granted to Congress, then in dire finan- 
cial straits, what amounted to an outright gift of 


six million livres. Even Adams who had in vain 


82 Gerald Stourzh, op. cit., 165. 
33 Quoted by Carl Van Doren, op. cit., 697. 
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negotiated this financial help could not have called 
this “subservience to France.” 

Franklin’s hope that the English would find 
themselves “totally mistaken” in their expectation 
that they had divided America and France was 
more than a diplomat’s formula intended to sooth 
his partner for he continued to strive for a close 
cooperation with France. 

His attitude is clearly stated in a letter he wrote 
Samuel Cooper shortly after signing the separate 
agreement with England. He insisted that, 


it is our firm connection with France that gives us 
weight with England and respect throughout Europe. 


If we were to break our faith with this nation, on 
whatever pretense, England would again trample us 
and every other nation despise us... .*4 


Franklin also felt that, as long as Canada re- 
mained in British hands, the United States might 
need further French assistance against Britain. 
Vergennes had precisely this in mind as he con- 
sistently favored the retention of Canada by the 
english. 

It may be also that his reliance on France was 
prompted by a continued distrust of the British. 
Yet Franklin did not want to deal with them in 
such a way as to prevent any reconciliation, for 
in this same letter to Samuel Cooper, he says: 


In my opinion the true political interest of America 
consists in observing and fullfilling with the greatest 
exactitude, the engagements of our alliance with 
France and behaving at the same time toward Eng- 
land so as not entirely to extinguish her hopes for 
reconciliation. 


There the statesman looked far ahead into the 
future and, once more, Franklin was proved right. 
The purchase of French Louisiana, twenty years 
later, removed any danger of conflict between 
France and the United States as well as any bar- 
rier to its western expansion. Britain’s enlight- 
ened North American policies, Canada’s intimate 
cooperation with its southern neighbor, have vin- 
dicated Franklin's bold vision of a family compact 
between England, France, and America. This is 
what he wrote to David Hartley on October 16, 
1783: 


* Francis Wharton, op. cit. 6: 169. 
85 Francis Wharton, op. cit. 6: 169. 
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What would you think of a proposition, if I should 
make it, of a family 
France and America? 


compact between England, 
America would feel as happy 
as the Sabine Girl if she could be the means of unit 
ing in perpetual peace her father and her husband. 
What repeated follies are these repeated wars! You 
do not want to and govern another. 
Why then should you continually be 


injuring and destroying one another ? 


conquer one 
employed in 
How many 
excellent things might have been done to promote 
the internal welfare of each country with the 
money and men foolishly spent during the last seven 
centuries by our mad wars in doing one another 
mischie?, .. .™ 


Franklin’s vision of nearly two centuries ago 
has become today’s reality. The United States, 
Great Britain and France are the keystone of the 
grand alliance of the peoples which will defend to 
the last the liberties for which they victoriously 
fought on many a glorious battlefield. 

But Franklin did not stop there, for his uni- 
versal mind also had the vision of what he called 
an “alliance against all aggressors.” Some na- 
tions would “agree to refer all disputes between 
each other to some third person, or set of men, or 
power. Other nations, seeing the advantage of 
this, would gradually accede; and perhaps in 150 
or 200 years, all Europe would be included.” * 

Let us hope that Franklin, who was proved 
right in most of his generous undertakings, will 
once more be vindicated. Let us hope that the al- 
liance against all aggressors that he envisioned 
nearly two hundred years ago and is presently 
taking its first steps on the bank of the East River 
will establish peace on this Earth for, without 
peace, man will have to forsake Franklin’s other 
hope: “the pursuit of happiness.” 


36 Writings 9: 107. 

7 Excerpt from the Journal of John Baynes, a young 
Englishman who visited Franklin at Passy on four oc- 
casions in the autumn of the year 1783. On September 3 
of that year, Baynes called upon Franklin and talked with 
him on different subjects, but chiefly about peace. This 
excerpt from John Bayne’s journal appears in the in- 
troduction to the edition published in New York in 
1922 by George Simpson Eddy of a Project of universal 
and perpetual peace, written by Pierre-André Gargasz, a 
former galley slave and printed by Benjamin Franklin at 
Passy in the year 1782. 
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LORD ADRIAN 


Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, England 


Read April 20, 1956 


[ HAD the best of reasons for accepting your 
very kind invitation to attend this meeting as a 
representative of the Royal Society. Our long 
association with the American Philosophical So- 
ciety gives us almost the right and certainly the 
desire to do honour to the remarkable man who 
was our fellow and your founder. But in the home 
of Benjamin Franklin one must go rather carefully. 
He may not have judged human actions with the 
clear-sightedness of modern psychology, but that 
of eighteenth-century diplomacy was not far be- 
hind. He wrote, “How convenient a thing it is 
to be a reasonable man, since it enables one to find 
or make a reason for everything one has a mind 
to do.” I can detect other motives in myself for 
coming here, though I think they are motives 
which Franklin would have approved. There is 
the pleasure of meeting old friends for instance, 
but there is a more urgent motive nowadays for 
a visit to the United States. We come to study 
one of the greatest of Franklin’s legacies to the 
people of America, the secret of living in the 
scientific age without letting it overwhelm you. 

It is implicit in the activities of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society which promotes useful 
knowledge and realises that ancient history may 
be as useful to mankind as modern technology. 
And no one can visit this country without being 
impressed by the way in which you make the full- 
est use of new machines without forgetting that 
they are only the tools to give us a more com- 
fortable life. 

These are not merely the compliments of this 

commemorative season. Whoever or whatever is 
responsible for it, there is no doubt that you have 
much less of the cleavage that we have inherited 
and are still struggling to escape. 
* Before presenting his paper Lord Adrian read and 
gave to the Society a photostatic copy of a letter from 
Benjamin Franklin to John Pringle, December 21, 1757, 
in the possession of the Royal Society. This letter has 
been published in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society 50: 481, 1758, and Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin (ed. A. H. Smyth) 3: 425-427, New York, 
Macmillan, 1905-1907. 


[ was brought up in a school where it was a 
sign of eccentricity to take an interest in natural 
science and a sign of grace to write a set of Greek 
iambics with all the appropriate accents. [ never 
got beyond the circumflex and do not regret it, 
and no doubt my friends do not regret 
ignorance of the laws of thermodynamics. 


their 
Those 
who went with me to Cambridge had to put 
up with the sight of mathematicians and_ scien- 
tists giving themselves airs, but in another place 
there was very little to challenge the learning of 
antiquity. 

All that has been changed by fifty years and 


two wars and we have few people left to disdain 


the gifts of applied science or the profession of a 
scientist. 
tion, are 
of them, 


Yet the older men, those of my genera- 
Some 
one feels, would not really mind much 
if scientific research stopped where it is now and 


still divided by their up-bringing. 


there are the few who are equally sure that there 
is nothing more to be learnt from the past. Both 
points of view are worth having, of course, but 
only when there is no danger that one of them 
will prevail. 

Here the past seems to press less heavily. In 
an expanding country technical achievements are 
too important to be ignored and the social struc- 
ture which you have inherited and developed has 
never emphasized the division between old and 
new knowledge. The Franklin tradition gives 
humanists no prescriptive rights to a finer sense 
of values and scientists no excuse for being bar- 
barians and unintelligible. 

At all events we are now so frightened at the 
consequences of our neglect that we are shouting 
for more scientific training at every level and we 
send delegations to your schools of technology and 
applied science to decide what sort of training we 
should aim at. Franklin, | am sure, would have 
approved such motives for a visit here: they 
demonstrate the achievements of the system he 
did so much to create. But although you seem to 
us to have a much better understanding of how 
to adjust your way of life to an increasing control 
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of the natural world, yet 1 expect we are all a 
little nervous about the future. The advance has 
been too rapid to give us much time to adjust 
ourselves. Every country demands more scien- 
tists, not so much to take part in the general drive 
for better understanding and living, but because 
of the fear of ruin if other countries get in first. 
Even if we have no fear of our enemies there are 
the everyday fears of poverty and hunger and 
boredom. But whatever the motive that drives 
us, whether it is fear, or the hope of comfort, or 
mere curiosity, mankind is now engaged in a de- 
termined assault on his environment. There will 
be great conquests and corresponding dangers, 
the philosopher's stone and the elixir of life linked 
with the explosions or as an alternative the prob- 
lems of old age and over-population. We 
all some cause to be anxious, for we live in a 
world which may change its balance overnight 
because of what we are doing. 


have 


In Europe, though perhaps not so much here, 
there are many worthy people ready to blame sci- 
entists in general for the turn their discoveries 
have taken, but very few direct their wrath against 
the academies which did so much to start the ad- 
vance and are still nominally in charge of it. They 
were blamed when the discoveries were slow in 
coming, not now that they come almost too quickly. 
Probably they escape because their doings are 
known only to the few, for the great societies 
are not now in the public eye as they were when 
Swift described the Projectors of the Academy 
of Lagado. Yet if anyone is to be charged with 
sowing the dragon’s teeth and creating the new 
armies the which took the lead in the 
eighteenth century can scarcely escape. 

Technological advance was naturally the domi- 
nant theme in those maintained by government 
funds. Louvois told the 


societies 


\cadémie des Sciences in 
1686 that their researches must be on matters of 
service to the King and the State, and the Berlin 
Academy was started by Leibnitz in 1700 to study 
utilia rather than curiosa. It is true that the Royal 
Society and the American Philosophical Society 
could be curious as well as practical. The former 
had a royal patron who gave it what financial help 
he could spare, but most of its fellows were in- 
quisitive amateurs who could afford to do what 
they liked. Franklin’s foundation was still more 
independent, but in all these bodies the emphasis 
at first was on the immediate profits arising from 
scientific discovery. 

Probably it made no great difference to the kind 
of researches which were undertaken, for it must 
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all the uses of the electric current. 
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have been realised from the start that all kinds of 
curious phenomena were worth investigating im 
that there was no knowing what might not be use- 
ful. Franklin saw how to tame the lightning be- 
cause he was impressed with the effect of metallic 
points in the electrical experiments which gave so 
much pleasure to his guests, and Galvani’s ob- 
servations on the twitching of a dead frog led to 
Indeed by the 
middle of the nineteenth century the emphasis had 
come to be on the increase of knowledge without 
regard to use and the pure scientist took pre- 
cedence over the applied. But there has never 
been a time when the academies and the societies 
ranking with them have not been glad to welcome 
the practical applications of scientific discovery, 
the new power over the natural world which is 
changing the pattern of life of everyone in it. 

We need not be much concerned if we are 
blamed for promoting scientific discovery: there 
can be few intelligent people who would genuinely 
wish to have the clock put back to pre-scientific 
times. Whether life was more comfortable in the 
Stone Age than it will be in the next million years 
is debatable and personally [| doubt whether the 
average level of human happiness changes greatly 
from one period to another. But if I had to choose 
the cause for which I should be least unwilling to 
go to the stake, it would be that of the unfettered 
pursuit of knowledge. No doubt I should recant 
soon enough, but I think that the idea that we 
should leave the natural world alone is a really 
shocking denial of our responsibilities as human 
beings. 

A much more serious charge would be that the 
academies had neglected and were neglecting their 
responsibilities, that by more decided leadership 
they might have evolved better methods for pro- 
moting scientific discovery and a better way of 
safeguarding the profits so that they are used for 
worthy ends and no one is the-worse for the ad- 
vance. Blaming our predecessors for lack of fore- 
sight would be a poor way to commemorate their 
achievements, but it is because they have achieved 
so much that we shall be to blame ourselves if we 
are not doing our best to keep up with the times. 

The picture has changed because the academies 
have already accomplished most of what they set 
out to do when they began. They had to convince 
those in high places that scientific investigation 
deserved their support and they had to promote 
the advance by bringing scientists together and 
publishing their papers. But the scientists’ claim 
to be taken seriously was conceded in the eight- 
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eenth century (Franklin’s kite had a great deal to 
do with it), and now we are all members of a 
highly respected profession which is quite capable 
of enforcing its demands for adequate status and 
reward. 

And the profession is now so large that a single 
society or academy cannot expect to organise its 
meetings and publications. The major subdivi- 
sions, chemistry, physics, and biology, formed 
various national and international societies long 
ago and within or without the framework of these 
parent bodies there is now an immense and con- 
stantly increasing number of smaller societies, each 
guarding the interests of a special field of research 
and not too anxious to submit to any 
from above. 


; direction 
The scientist meets his immediate 
colleagues in select symposia where he need not 
waste time in explaining the terminology and, if 
he needs a larger audience, there is sure to be a 
suitable congress with international celebrities on 
the platform. He can publish in a special journal 
devoted to his particular field of research, in a 
journal which covers several related fields, or in 
one which publishes short articles quickly, or one 
which will publish a long paper slowly. 

With all these new developments the national 
bodies which represent the whole range of science 
have almost lost their original function of dis- 
seminating knowledge by scientific meetings and 
publications. A few journals more or less will not 
make much difference to the whole output, how- 
ever high their standard, and one does not need 
to have attended many of the formal meetings of 


academies to realise that their immediate impact 
in any field of advance is far smaller than it would 
have been one hundred years ago. This does not 
mean that these activities have lost their value, for 
they have two functions which are still of great 


importance. One is to integrate scientific work 
and the other is to reward it. 

Integration is essential because of all the sub- 
division and specialisation. With the new tech- 
niques and the new names, it is more than ever 
necessary to keep open the lines of communica- 
tion, to have regular staff conferences not limited 
to the experts in one field, where we can hope to 
learn something of what is happening outside our 
own particular territory, what new ideas and meth- 
ods have been introduced, where the advance is 
rapid and where it is held up. It is a good thing 
that our colleagues should be sometimes faced with 
the task of instructing us, of realising our ignor- 
ance and perhaps our refusal to accept the premises 
which they regard as self-evident. 


LORD ADRIAN 
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Rewarding scientific achievement may seem a 
less exalted function. No one does better research 
because it might win him a prize. Scientists, how- 
ever, are not so inhuman that they set no value on 
the approval of their colleagues and it is generally 
recognised as a mark of distinction to take part 
in the transactions of the premier scientific bodies, 
a step perhaps to the higher distinction of election 
to membership and to the various special honours 
which may follow, the medals and prizes and 
official responsibilities. 

It is difficult to judge the effect of these incen- 
tives, but I think many of us would have been de- 
flected to some less exacting career if we had not 
been buoyed up from time to time by the sudden 
realisation that scientists at large thought well of 
what we were doing. In fact the traditional ac- 
tivities of our societies, their meetings, elections, 
committees, and all the rest continue to provide a 
focus for scientific endeavours and often a tonic 
for the faint-hearted. 

The academies which were set up by the state 
were expected to advise it on scientific matters. 
With the expansion of the past one hundred years 
it was not to be expected that they would remain 
the sole channel of scientific opinion, and there 
must be a great many advisory committees at- 
tached to government departments in most coun- 
tries to deal with particular fields, bodies like the 
Medical Research Council and the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in Great Bri- 
tain. But it is still in the general interest to have 
some recognised body to hold the balance and 
there is no reason to suppose that our societies 
have become less effective in doing so. The acade- 
mies of some countries have become responsible 
for the direction of state research institutes (the 
Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R. has very 
wide powers of this kind) and most of them have 
various research funds to administer. Here too 
there is no reason for any general criticism, for 
there is a pleasing individuality about the acade- 
mies of different countries. Each has its own du- 
ties to the state as well as its related duty to main- 
tain its freedom to act as an impartial adviser. 

3ut these national functions raise a much wider 
issue—and on this I can only speak as an indi- 
vidual. Every country has its own economic and 
technological problems, to say nothing of its arma- 
ment programme, and it is well recognised that 
academies should concern themselves with national 
issues as well as with the general advance of sci- 
ence. They cannot evade all responsibility for the 
state of scientific activity in their country, for 
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the training of an adequate number of scientists, 
for maintaining a suitable recruitment to different 
fields and a suitable balance between pure and 
applied research, between the universities and the 
industrial So they are compelled at 
times to view the progress of science through na- 
tional spectacles. 
deal 


world, they 


concerns. 


Though their learned transac- 


tions with the laws of the 


whole natural 
would forfeit their position in the 
country if they took no thought for its practical 
scientific concerns. They would 
position in the world outside it 


forfeit their 
too if they took 
no steps to make their scientists as good as these 
from next door, and they are not to be blamed 
for counting the Nobel Prizes that come their 
way and even for applauding home-made discover 
ies more loudly than those from abroad. These 
regional preoccupations do little harm, for there 
are few kinds of human activity which are not the 
better for a little competition. 

But 
advance of 


there are problems of adjustment to the 
science which are shared by every 
country and here | think our national societies may 
not be doing all they might. In measures which 
aim at making the advance more rapid they have 
never failed to cooperate. It has been under their 
guidance that each branch of science has organised 
its international unions and its abstracting services 
and journals. 


every 


They have brought it about that 
summer the capital cities are filled with 
scientific congresses great and small, where we can 
learn the latest development in our particular 
field. But all this machinery has been set up to 
promote the acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge, not to control its use. There are the 
scientific agencies and commissions of the United 
Nations and there are, no doubt, many interna- 
tional groups which concern themselves with the 
consequences of scientific discovery, with the eco- 
nomic aspects and the possible dangers; but we 
have no recognised international authority which 
can advise the world on the practical issues as 
our national academies can advise their own coun- 
tries. Do we need one? 

A new international body is being set up, or has 
just been set up, by the United Nations to report 
on the possible dangers of radioactivity following 
atomic bomb explosions. It is a committee of ex- 
perts in the field of enquiry, it is sponsored by 
governments and will be able to collect and weigh 
all the available evidence and if necessary to ask 
for more. 


There are national committees too, at 
all events in the United Kingdom and the United 
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States, with the same object and presumably their 
reports will be available to the international body. 

This is probably the best way of obtaining the 
verdict of science on a specific question which has 
been troubling the whole world. 


Every govern- 
ment would like it 


and if there is a 
reasonably clear answer no government will be 
in a position to neglect it. 
ters can 


answered 


Enquiry into such mat- 
only be conducted by the experts who 
have worked in centres where the best facilities 
are available: many of them may be paid by the 
state but there are very few scientists who are 
not, and we shall accept their decision because it 
will be that of the people best able to decide. 

It may turn out that most troublesome problems 
can be dealt with in the same way, by a general 
agreement, as each case arises, to set up the ap- 
propriate international committee to report on it. 
But this does not absolve us from all our responsi- 
bilities. An ad hoc method will only do for the 
problems which have become urgent enough to 
frighten everybody into agreement: it will not 
help much unless the Committee’s answer is backed 
by a considerable majority 
sible that would find reasons for 
challenging a jury not chosen by a standardised 
procedure. Finally, I think the world at large 
will often prefer an impartial assessment by a 
small body of established scientific authority when 
it will distrust the 


; and it is always pos- 
some country 


conclusions of experts who 


share the ideas current in their own particular 
field. 

[s it too optimistic to suppose that this scientific 
era could not produce such a tribunal and that in 
time it might not become a valuable instrument 
for orderly progress? At all events it would not 
be so difficult to set it up and see what it could 
do. The presidents of the various national acad- 
emies of science and societies of equal rank are 
chosen as impartial representatives of the leading 
scientists in each country. For personal reasons 
I hesitate to say that the choice has always been 
the best that could be made, and it would certainly 
not be easy to draw up a list of all the bodies of 
requisite scientific status. But it should not be 
so difficult to devise some machinery by which 
our presidents could select from among themselves 
the small panel whose verdict we should all feel 
that we ought to accept. 

Perhaps it would find itself with nothing to do. 
It could not be expected to spend its time on any- 
thing but major issues and unfortunately most of 
the major issues which divide us are based on 
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differences of ethical and political outlook, not 
on varying interpretations of scientific evidence. 
But scientific issues can arise unexpectedly. A 
world-wide epidemic might threaten us or our 
food, a new technical process might stir up na- 
tional rivalries, or we might be thrown into a 
panic at the prospect of a new method of warfare. 
Advice from the leaders of science could only do 
good and the advice would be far more effective 
if it came from an accredited body which had al- 
ready been set up before the emergency to serve 
as an impartial court of appeal. 

That is a reason against delay. If anything is 
to come of a scientific court of appeal we ought 
not to wait until we are sure that it will have 
something to keep it busy. We do not want to 
burden our presidents with extra cares and all that 
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we should ask them to do is to nominate a panel 
We 
are used to experiments and expect some of them 
to fail. This might do so, but that is no reason 
why it should not be tried. 

[ have taken up your time with a lengthy plea 
for another committee to solve the problems of 
the world. Knowing what I should have thought 
of such a proposal a few years ago, I can only 
plead that Benjamin Franklin knew what could 
be done by discussion round a table. 


to act when the occasion seems to demand it. 


He would 
have found full opportunity at the present time for 
the use of his great powers of persuasion. He 
would have been unanimously elected president of 
the international scientific junto and, if he were 
alive to direct it, we should have no fear that it 
would waste its time. 








MUSIC ENJOYED BY FRANKLIN 


Performed by a Group of Artists 
under the Direction of Henry S. Drinker 


Thursday, April 19, 1956, 4:30 o'clock 


Library of the American Philosophical Society 


127 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 


PROGRAM 


March of the Insurgents Mme Brillon 


Carol Zimmerman, Flute 

Nancy Darling, French Horn 
Ellen Ervin, French Horn 
Lorene Field, Violin I 

Florence Rosensweig, Violin II 
Elizabeth Ann Beyer, Viola 
Winifred Martindale, Violoncello 


Eleanor O’Gorman, Piano 


Sonata in G Major for Piano—No. 5 of 


Joseph Haydn 
series published in 1780 


(violin part by 


unknown person ) 
Lorene Field, Violin 


Anton Kuerti, Piano 


Songs 
Eleanor O’Gorman, Accompanist 
1. Drinking Song Abbé Morellet 
Howell Zulick, Tenor 
2. See down Maria’s blushing cheek Francis Hopkinson 
Jane Forstner, Soprano 
3. Dieu d’ Amour 


French Folk Song 
Jane Thiry, Mezzo-soprano 


4. Sae merry as we twa hae been Scottish Folk Song 


Jane Forstner, Soprano 


Sonata for Harp and Forte Piano Mme Brillon 


Edna Phillips, Harp 
Dorothea Persichetti, Piano 


Five Minutes Intermission 
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Sonata in G Minor for Violin and Piano, opus 5, no. 5 Luigi Boecherini 
Lorene Field, Violin 
Anton Kuerti, Piano 
Songs Mme Brillon 
Eleanor O'Gorman, Accompanist 
1. Au fond d'un bois solitaire 
Jane Thiry, Mezzo-soprano 
2. O nuit que tu me sembles belle 
Jane Thiry, Mezzo-soprano 
3. Sur le bord d'une onde pure 
Jane Forstner, Soprano 
4. Heureux qui voit chaque matin 
Jane 1 hiry, Mezzo-soprano 
Nancy Darling, French Horn 
5. Vous me demandez Thémire 
Jane Forstner, Soprano 
La Fauvette (The Thrush) Mme Brillon 
Jane Forstner, Soprano 
Howell Zulick, Tenor 
Lorene Field, Violin I 
Florence Rosensweig, Violin II 
Elizabeth Ann Beyer, Viola : 
Winifred Martindale, Violoncello 
March of the Insurgents Mme Brillon 


Steinway piano used 


PROGRAM 


NOTES 


By GILBERT CHINARD 


A chief merit claimed for this program is that 
it is entirely made of pieces which Franklin knew 
and enjoyed. It has been made possible through 
a combination of fortunate circumstances. The 
first was the discovery last summer of the hitherto 
unknown music composed by Madame Brillon de 
Jouy, Franklin’s neighbor at Passy, whose house 
he visited several times a week during his stay in 
France. Particular recognition is due to the de- 
scendants of Madame Brillon who kindly con- 
sented to part with what the last war had spared 
of the musical manuscripts left by their ancestor, 
knowing that they would be preserved as a treas- 
ure, with the manuscripts of Franklin, by the 
\merican Philosophical Society. 

This treasure would have remained unexploited 
if Professor Constant Vauclain had not deciphered 


and transcribed with loving care these composi- 
tions, often hastily written, and if a group of Phila- 
delphia artists had not generously consented to 
lend their talent to this tribute paid by the 
can Philosophical Society to its founder, 

This is tribute to a French composer 
whose works written for herself and for a small 


\meri- 
also a 


circle of friends have remained in manuscript form 
and probably were never performed in_ public. 
They were unknown even to Lionel de la Lau- 
rencie whose article on “Benjamin Franklin and 
the Clavecinist Brillon de Jouy” (Musical Quar- 
terly, vol. 9, no. 2, p. 245-259, New York, 1923) 
is largely based upon secondary sources. This is 
not the place to present an extensive study of the 


musical talent of Franklin’s friend. It may suffice 


to say that it was acknowledged by the greatest 
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composers of the time and the foreign critics who 
never failed to visit her Passy salon when they 
passed through Paris. 

In order to recreate the atmosphere of these 
musical “soirées’” which were vividly described by 
Madame Vigée-Lebrun, one would have to imag- 
ine Dr. Franklin comfortably seated in a big arm- 
chair, completely relaxed, half a smile on his thin 
lips, listening without saying a word to the ro- 
mances specially written for him by the pert and 
spirited woman who called him “mon cher papa” ; 
Madame Brillon at the forte piano, “old Pagin,” 
the famous pupil of Tartini, playing his violin 
with many ad lib, the fresh and youthful voices 
of Madame Brillon’s daughters, and in a corner, 
the armonica which occasionally was used by the 
doctor. 

Finally it should be remembered that the selec- 
tions listed on this program represent but a small 
part of the rich material now deposited in the Li- 
brary of the Society. 


THE MARCH 


When 
goyne’s surrender at Saratoga, 
Temple to Madame 
the glad tidings. 


Bur- 
he sent William 
Brillon as a [ 


Franklin received the news of 

messenger of 
She expressed at once her in- 
tention to compose “a triumphal march to accom- 
pany General Burgoin and his soldiers to what- 
The March 
was mentioned by her in several other letters un- 
der the title of Marche des Insurgents. It 
carefully transcribed and harmonized, and we may 


ever place they were intended to go.” 
was 


well believe that it received among the friends of 
Franklin a larger circulation than any other com- 
position written by Madame Brillon. The tempo 
is indicated as Vivement et ficérement. 


SONATA IN G MAJOR FOR PIANO 


By Joseph Haydn, the fifth of a series published 
in 1780, with a violin part added by an unknown 
person, perhaps “Pere Pagin,’’ perhaps Madame 
Brillon herself, since she had made it a point to 
learn how to play all the instruments for which she 
composed music. 


DRINKING SONG 


abbé 
after one of his 


\ song of twelve verses composed by 
Morellet in 
famous weekly dinners. 


honor of Franklin 


It was to be sung to the 
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popular tune of “Camarades lampons” ( Morellet, 


Wémoires, 1, 296, Paris, 1822). 

Que l’histoire sur l’airain 
Grave le nom de Francklin, 
Pour moi, je veux a sa gloire 
Faire une chanson a boire; 
Le verre en main 

Chantons notre Benjamin. 


en politique il est grand; 
\ table, joyeux et franc; 
Tout en fondant un empire 
Vous le voyez boire et rire; 
Grave et badin, 


Tel est notre Benjamin. 


Comme un aigle audacieux, 
I] a volé jusqu’aux cieux, 
Et dérobé le tonnerre 

Dont ils effrayaient la terre, 
Heureux larcin 

De Vhabile Benjamin. 


L’Ameéricain indompté 
Recouvre sa liberté; 

Et ce généreux ouvrage 
\utre exploit de notre sage, 
Est mis a fin 


Par Louis et Benjamin. 


On ne combattit jamais 

Pour de plus grands intérets ; 
Ils veulent l’indépendance 
Pour boire des vins de France, 
C’est la le fin 

Du projet de Benjamin. 


Le congrés a deéclaré 

Ou'ils boiraient notre claré, 

Et c'est pour notre champagne 
Ou'ils se sont mis en campagne, 
De longue main, 

Préparés par Benjamin. 


L’Anglais sans humanité 
Voulait les réduire au the; 

Il leur vendait du vin trouble 
QOu'il leur faisait payer double, 
Au grand chagrin 

De leur frére Benjamin. 
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Si vous voyez nos héros 
Braver l’Anglais et les flots, 
C'est pour faire a l’ Amérique 
Boire du vin catholique, 

Vin clair et fin 

Comme l’aime Benjamin. 


Ces Anglais sont grands esprits, 
Profonds dans tous leurs écrits, 
Ils savent ce que l’air pese; 

Mais si leur cave est mauvaise, 
Ils sont en vain 

Savans comme Benjamin. 


On les voit assez souvent 

Se tuer de leur vivant; 

Qu’y feront les moralistes, 

Si les pauvres gens sont tristes 
Faute de vin, 

Comme le croit Benjamin? 


Puissions-nous dompter sur mer 
Ce peuple jaloux et fier! 

Mais apres notre victoire, 

Nous leur apprendrons a boire, 
A verre plein, 

La santé de Benjamin. 


SEE DOWN MARIA’S BLUSHING CHEEK 
This is Franklin’s own choice. On 
10, 1788, he sent to abbé Morellet “some songs 
and Music of American Composition, the first 
Production of the kind which has appeared here.” 
Then he added: “I fancy some of the Music may 
suit your taste, as it is simple and pathetic. The 
Poetry of one of the Songs appeals to me par- 
ticularly. It is the Vth” (Smyth, IX, 690). This 
obviously refers to Seven Songs for the Har pst- 
chord or forte piano. The music and words com- 
posed by Francis Hopkinson, Philadelphia, 1788. 
Facsimile in Musical Americana, c. 1954. 


December 


DIEU D’AMOUR 


A popular romance mentioned by Madame Bril- 
lon, October 13, 1782: “Pere Pagin will play 
Dieu d'amour, on his violin, I the march on the 
piano, and you ‘Petits oiseaux,’ on the harmonica.” 
The origin of the song is unknown. It was re- 
produced by Julien Tiersot, in his Chansons popu- 
laires, p. 291, Grenoble, 1903. 


SAE MERRY AS WE TWA HAE BEEN 


The best comment is by abbé Morellet : “Frank- 
lin loved Scottish songs and delighted in recalling 
how he had been thrilled and deeply moved by 
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them. He loved to tell us how when travelling 
in America, he came one evening to the place of 
a Scot who had settled on the other side of the 
Alleghanies, far from society, with his wife, who 
had been a beautiful woman, and their daughter 
then fifteen or sixteen years of age. It was a 
beautiful night: they sat on the porch and the 
woman sang the Scottish air, Such merry as we 
have been, in such a sweet and touching manner 
that Franklin burst into tears and that more than 
thirty years later he still treasured a vivid mem- 
ory of that evening” (.Wémoires, I, 289). 

It is one of the oldest Scottish melodies, appear- 
ing as early as 1589 in manuscript form, and re- 
produced with variants in all the collections. Rob- 
ert Burns mentioned it in his Reliquiae: “It is 
beautiful ; the chorus in particular is truly pathetic. 
[ never could learn anything of its author.” 

SONATA FOR HARP 


AND FORTE PIANO 


One of a score of sonatas written by Madame 
Brillon and believed to be a fair sample of her tal- 
ent as a composer. 


SONATA IN G MINOR FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


By Boccherini and dedicated to Madame Bril- 
lon. It was not found in her musical library ; copy 
was obtained from the Library of Congress. 


SONGS BY MADAME BRILLON 


Both the simple poetry and the music have a 
distinct eighteenth-century flavor. It was not pos- 
sible to ascertain whether the poems were written 
by the composer. 


They are only samples taken 
from the 


two ‘“cahiers’” of romances, inscribed 


“par Madame Brillon,” found in her library. 


Romances 
F. 


Au fond d’un bois solitaire 
Le berger Tircis un jour 
Trouvant seule sa bergére 
Lui parla de son amour 
Vous savez, dit-il, cruelle 
Quelle est ma fideélite. 
Votre rigueur éternelle 

Ne m’a jamais rebute. 


Vos mépris, votre colére, 
N’ont pu me faire songer 


A d'autres soins qu’a vous plaire 
Et jamais a vous changer ; 








en 
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Je me suis fait violence 

Kt l'amour m’a su forcer 

\ me contraindre au silence, 
Plutot qu’a vous offenser. 


Si mon ame était légére 

Mon destin serait plus doux ; 
Plus d’une aimable bergére 

M’a voulu venger de vous; 

\h! qu’aisément avec d'autres 
J’eusse trouvé mon bonheur, 

Si d’autres yeux que les votres 
\voient pu charmer mon cceur. 


Les soupirs interrompirent 

Les plaintes de cet amant; 

Les larmes qui les suivirent 

Parlerent plus fortement. 

La bergére devint tendre, 

Et se trouvant sans témoins 

Fut contrainte de se rendre: 

On se rend souvent a moins. 
? 


O nuit! que tu me sembles belle, 
Lorsque sous tes voiles épais 
Jallais jurer d'etre a jamais 
Plus amoureux et plus fidele. 


Combien je redoutais le jour, 
Quand celle que mon cceur adore 
Me permettait jusqu’a l’aurore, 
De lui parler de mon amour. (Dts) 
Moins timide, alors, moins s€vere, 


Elle croit dire sans rougir 
Ce qu’a peine elle osoit sentir 


Dés qu'elle voyoit, des qu'elle voyoit la lumiere. 


Le silence mistérieux 

Augmentoit mon bonheur supreme. 
Mon cceur se disoit a lui-meme: 
Tout dort et je suis seul heureux. 


Maintenant, 0 nuit obscure, 
Les ténébres me font frémir! 
Je me crois seul a souffrir, 
Dans le calme de la nature. 


3. 


Sur le bord d’une onde pure, 
\lcidon fondoit en pleurs. 


L’onde par un doux murmure, 
L’onde par un doux murmure, 
Répondait a sa douleur, 

A sa douleur. 
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Amour, autour de mes larmes, 
Disait ce triste berger, 

Triste berger, 

Heélas pourquoi tant de charmes ! 
Hélas pourquoi tant de charmes ! 
Avec un cceur si léger, 

Si léger, si léger. 

Tu sais bien que Célimene 

Jurait de m’aimer toujours, 
L’ingrate a brisé sa chaisne, 
L’ingrate a brisé sa chaisne, 

It je meurs de mon amour, 

De mon amour, 

De mon amour ! 


4. 


Heureux qui voit chaque matin 

Dans son humble et champeétre azile 
sriller un jour pur et serein 

Qui doit suivre une nuit tranquille. (bis) 


Vous me demandez, Thémire, 
Ce que tout le jour je fais? 
Je languis, crains et soupire, 
Je souffre un cruel martire, 
Je souffre un cruel martire, 
Je brile pour vos attraits 

Je brile pour vos attraits. 


Tantot sur ce que je pense 
Vous venez m’interroger ? 
Je pense que la constance, 
Malgré votre indifférence, 
M’empechera de changer. (is) 


Vous me demandez, bergére, 
Ce que je dis aux échos? 
Je dis qu’avec l’art de plaire, 
Vous étes la plus sévere 
Des belles de ce coteau. (bis) 


Vous voulez savoir encore 
Cruelle ce que je veux 
Toucher l'objet que j'adore, 
Ou du feu qui me dévore 
Hélas, mourir a ses yeux. (bis) 


LA FAUVETTE 
Probably an unfinished comic opera for which 
Madame Brillon wrote the words as well as the 
music. It could be performed with a very simple 
and rustic scenery, in a “théatre de société.” De- 
spite the final note it does not seem that Madame 
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Brillon ever completed it. In this fragment there 
are five parts distinctly marked. 

I. Milon, a shepherd, has been waiting for a 
long time for a shepherdess who apparently has 
not kept her lover's tryst. 

Il. Likewise, the shepherdess, Chloé, has failed 
to find her lover and fears she has been deserted. 

III. Chloé appears and Milon is filled with joy. 

IV. In a duo, both lovers regret their ill- 
founded suspicions and get reconciled. 

V. Milon remains He has caught a 
thrush, symbol of his mistress. 


alone. 
He is going to 
build a cage for the song bird, as well as a house 
for his beloved. 


MILon : 

Dans ce bocage, 

Sous cet ombrage, 
Guettons-la guettons-la. 
Chut, chut, chut, chut 
Ecoutons, guettons la, 
Ecoutons, guettons la, 
Elle s’y plait, 
Elle y viendra, 
J’entends non... Si 
Si... Cest le feuillage. 


\h! quel plaisir! 
plaisir ! 
Quand elle paraitra. 
Ah! quel plaisir, Ah! quel plaisir, 
Quand elle paraitra. 

\h! quel plaisir, 
Quand elle paraitra. 


\h! quel plaisir! Ah! quel 


\h! quel plaisir, 


Il faut l’attendre ; 

Je crois l’entendre. 

Mon cceur fait toc-tac, 
T.t.t.t.t.t.t.t. toc. helas ! 
Mais le tems passe, 

Mais le tems passe, 

Et je ne la vois pas. 

I] 


CHLOE: 


Ah! lorsqu’on aime et lorsqu’on plait 
Ne doit-on pas mieux se soumettre ? 

I] s’en doutoit, j’en suis sure, le traistre. 
Il s’en doutoit, j’en suis strre, le traitre. 
Au moins je n’ai rien dit. 
Ai-je bien ou mal fait ? 

Pauvre Chloé! Pauvre Chloé! 
Devois-tu donc t’attendre 

A ce funeste événement, 

A ce funeste événement ? 


Pauvre Chloé, 
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II] 
MILoN: 


Ho! 


Quel bonheur tous deux nous aurons ! 


Dieu que je suis aise! 


uel bonheur tous deux nous aurons! 


Dansons, chantons! chantons ! 


Dansons, 
Permets que je te baise. 

Que je suis aise, 

(ue je te baise. 

Quel bonheur tous deux nous aurons! 
Quel bonheur tous deux nous aurons! 


IV 
CHLOE: 


Ne nous plaignons pas davantage ! 
Ne nous plaignons pas davantage ! 


Fais mon bonheur! Fais mon bonheur! 


La fauvette qui craint la cage 
Croit étre heureuse en liberte. 


Ne nous plaignons pas davantage, 


Fais ma félicite! Fais ma félicité! 


MILON: 

Fais ma félicité! 

\h, qu'elle aime la liberte ! 

Et moi je chéris mon esclavage. 


CHLOE: 


Mais Milon! Mais Milon, 
Pour notre bonheur, 

Ne comptons que sur notre cceur. 
Il est fidele, il est sincere. 


MiILon: 


Mais Chloé! Mais Chloé, 

Pour notre bonheur, 

Ne comptons que sur notre coeur. 
Il est fidele, il est sincere. 

CHLOE: 

Quoi, j’ai pu te hair! 

L’oiseau, le vent, la fortune légére, 
Tout peut changer et nous trahir, 
Mais jamais ta bergere! 

Helas plutot! Heélas plutot mourir 
Non jamais ta bergere. 

Heélas, hélas, plutot mourir ! 


MILonN: 


Quoi tu m’as soupconné 


Mais jamais ton amant. 


Soc 
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eral instruments, not to mention the armonica, he 

Nivea - discussed musical theory and composition with 
Lord Kames and abbé Morellet, and his love of 
Milon, courage music was one of the brightest facets of his ‘“‘mul- 
titudinous” personality. He enjoyed robust songs 
and sentimental romances and pretended to have 


Vite a l’ouvrage! 

Toi reste la sous mon chapeau. 

Vite une cage, vite au hameau. 
~~ 


little use for complicated compositions. He was 
D’une fillette 


amused by the quarrel between Gluckists and Pic- 
cinists then raging in Paris and refused to take 
side. But it cannot be doubted that music en 
abled him to preserve under all circumstances an 
indestructible moral and intellectual equilibrium. 
C'est la l'instant que l'amour guette. It provided occasions when 


ui souhaite 

On peut espérer d’obtenir. 

\ la douce voix du désir 

Si son petit cceur peut s’ouvrir. 


the harassed _pleni- 


C'est la l'instant qu'il faut saisir. potentiary could for a few moments forget finan- 


cial difficulties, the fate of the prisoners of war, 
/l y aura une suitte un peu Monsieur de Vergennes, Congress, and even his 
colleagues, to enjoy a fleeting respite from his 
Franklin’s knowledge and appreciation of music heavy responsibilities and cares. Franklin the 
is a matter for the experts to decide. Judgment music lover may help to understand better Frank- 
should not be passed too hastily. He played sev- lin the diplomat. 





SPECIAL MEETING ON THE 250th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
January 16, 1956 


IDEA AND PLAN OF THE CELEBATION 


THE celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth book were accepted by Mr. Wilmarth S. Lewis, 
birthday of Benjamin Franklin by the American Fellow of the Corporation, on behalf of Yale Uni- 
Philosophical Society was inaugurated by its Ex- versity and by Mr. Eisenhart on behalf of the So- 
ecutive Officer, Mr. Luther P. Eisenhart, when he ciety. At this session, Mr. William E. Lingelbach 
welcomed members and guests to a special meeting opened a special exhibition consisting of Franklin 
convened at Philosophical Hall on January 16, portraits from life, of selections from his papers 
1956. Upon the conclusion of his words of wel- and of other Frankliniana arranged by the So- 
come, he introduced Mr. S. Wyman Rolph, who — ciety under the direction of Mr. Henri Marceau, 
presented to him, as the representative of the So- to be open to the public until the Annual Meeting 
ciety, the Franklin Medal, authorized by the Con- in April. The meeting was followed by a recep 
gress of the United States. After an appropriate tion and luncheon. Morris Duane, Esq., direct de 
expression of the Society’s appreciation of this  scendant of Benjamin Franklin, represented the 
honor, Mr. Eisenhart introduced representatives Society at the official observances by the Common 
of the group preparing the definitive edition of the wealth of Pennsylvania and the City of Philadel- 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin, sponsored by the phia on January 17, at Franklin’s grave and at the 


Society and Yale University. Mr. Leonard W. dedication of the Benjamin Franklin Bridge 
Labaree, editor of the Papers, and Mr. Roy F. On January 24, a second Franklin Medal was 


Nichols, Chairman of the administrative board in presented to the Society by Mr. George M. Neil, 
charge of the project, announced the first of its President of the Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
publications, a volume of selected letters entitled phia, at a luncheon meeting of that organization. 
Mr. Franklin. Copies of a special edition of this Mr. Eisenhart accepted the Medal on behalf of 
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Medals presented to the Society in honor of the 250th anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. Left: medal 
commemorating the dedication of the Benjamin Franklin Bridge. Center: medal presented by the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia. Right: medal presented by the Congress of the United States. 
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IDEA AND PLAN OF 


the Society and then read the following message 
from the U.S.S.R. Academy of Science cabled by 
its President. 

The scientists of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
pay deep homage to the memory of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, great son of the American people, on the occasion 
of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 


birth of your illustrious 


countryman. 
3enjamin Franklin is well known in our country. 
Franklin's education and humane activities, his ener- 


getic participation in the American Revolution, his 
courageous struggle for national liberation and in- 


dependence for his people won him wide recognition. 
Russia’s foremost scientists, public figures and writers 

Radishchev, Chernyshevsky, Pushkin—regarded 
Franklin’s daring ideas and progressive undertakings 


with profound feeling and appreciation. 
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Franklin achieved notable successes in the field of 
science. His splendid observations and experiments 
in electricity considerably deepened man’s knowledge 
in this branch of physics. Franklin strove to direct 
all his scientific achievements toward the welfare of 
mankind. Russian scientists fittingly evaluated this 
aspect of his activities and elected Franklin an hon- 
orary member of the Academy of Sciences even dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

For the Soviet people Franklin will always remain 


a staunch national 


defender of liberty, a fighter 
against slavery and colonial oppression. 

We sincerely admire this great man. In marking 
the significant date of the two hundred and fiftieth 
of Franklin’s birth, 


further 


anniversary we wish American 


scientists creative 


heartfelt greetings to the 


successes and extend our 


American people. 





+ 


PRESENTATION OF THE FRANKLIN MEDAL TO THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


S. WYMAN ROLPH 


President, The Franklin Institute 


Read January 16, 1956 


Ir 1s a privilege for me to stand before our 
country’s oldest and highly respected learned so- 
ciety. Much of the progress of our civilization 
may be traced through your proceedings and publi- 
cations. 

It has been said often that true greatness in an 
individual, as in an institution, grows with the 
years. That never was more evident than in your 
Society—and in the genius of your founder, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

This year, organizations in more than fifty 
countries of the Free World are joined in tribute 
to the 250th Anniversary of Poor Richard. Cele 
brations featuring the free exchange of ideas which 
he advocated are being held right now in hundreds 
of cities in nearly every nation that believes, as he 
did, in this great principle of freedom: No greater 
honor has been paid to the memory of any Ameri- 
can. 

Actually, this honor and tribute belongs to the 
American Philosophical Society as well as to your 
Founder, because you have kept this. objective of 
the free exchange of ideas bright and shining for 
more than two hundred years. It would be impos- 
sible to estimate the incalculable debt that our 
country and the world owes to you and to groups 
like yours for the courage, vision, and inspiration 
with which you have accomplished—and are con- 
tinuing to accomplish—your task. 

We know that many of Benjamin Franklin’s 
great contributions to the public service originated 
in meetings with his associates here. We know 
also that this country’s exchange of ideas with 
your sister societies in other parts of the world 
also originated here, to the benefit of all mankind. 
We are especially indebted to Dr. William E. 
Lingelbach for his brilliant paper: 
Franklin and the Scientific Societies,” 


‘Benjamin 
which has 
set forth this history so clearly and interestingly 
in the Journal of The Franklin Institute, January, 
1956. 
Zenjamin Franklin believed that the free com- 
munication of ideas was man’s greatest service to 
man. He considered the learned societies and a 


free press as necessary for this purpose—and 
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much of his life and many of his achievements were 
shaped by this belief. 

No one could question the fact that Franklin, 
born a poor boy with only two years of formal 
schooling, could have become one of the outstand 
ing scholars of his age without the help of such 
groups. 

We know that his electrical experiments; his 
interest in the arts and commerce; his contribu 
tions to agriculture; and his work in literature, 
medicine, and the progress of man were stimulated 
by membership in these societies and academies. 

Martha Ornstein, in her great book The Role of 


Scientific Societies in the 17th Century, stated their 


contributions with admirable clarity. She said: 
It was the unmistakable and magnificent achievement 


ot scientific societies not only to put modern 

foundation, but in good time to 
revolutionize the ideals and methods of the universi 
ties and render them the promoters of 
experimental science instead of the stubborn foes they 


had been SO long. 


science on a_ solid 


friends and 


Franklin was an intensely practical man. The 
experimental method developed by the scientific 
societies of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies appealed to him tremendously. He was in 
credibly curious—and through his associations in 
these groups, he was able to share in the thoughts 
and experiments in all of the great fields of the 
universe. 

In time, he became a member of twenty-eight 
learned societies and academies in Great Britain, 
France, The Netherlands, Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Spain, and America. He studied their mem- 
oirs and transactions with eager interest. He sug- 
gested that his own American Philosophical So- 
ciety should exchange papers, minutes, and trans 
actions with similar groups in these countries. 

Without such a_ broad 
thoughts and knowledge, it would have been al- 
most impossible for a man in Colonial America 


exchange of ideas, 


to have become as successful in so many fields of 
endeavor—as scientist, inventor, publisher, edu- 
cator, statesman, and public servant. 


AuGusT, 1956 
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The Congress of the United States thought of 
these things when they met to consider the most 
fitting tribute to Benjamin Franklin on the 250th 
\nniversary of his Birth. They felt, as we believe 
Franklin would have felt, that honor should be 
paid to those who made his success possible—the 
scientific societies and academies. 

The Franklin Commemorative Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Service was designed for this purpose. 
On it you will note words taken from Franklin 
himself : “Wise and good men Are the Strength of 
a State.” The complete quotation adds the words 
“Far More than Riches or Arms.” 

Some day, the world will come to recognize the 
truth of that statement. The position of a coun- 
try in the Council of Nations will be determined, 
not alone by its material wealth or the power of 
its armaments, but even more by the contributions 
of its great men and women to the welfare and 
progress of mankind. 

Unfortunately, we have not reached that day. 
But the magnificent work of the societies like 
yours holds promise that some day the world will 
pay its highest tribute to those nations which lead 
in the development of ideas for the benefit of man 

even more than material power. 

Senjamin Franklin believed this more than two 
hundred years ago. He knew and said that the 
road would be long and difficult. But he never 
lost his faith in the belief that some day “wise and 
good men” would be recognized as “‘the strength 
of a State far more than riches or arms.” 

The United States honors that philosophy in 
the creation of this medal. It is proud to award 
it to the societies and academies whose members 
have done so much—and are doing so much—to 
help make it come true. 

Sir Winston Churchill, with his great gift of 
stating a fact clearly and powerfully, once said : 


If the human race wishes to have a prolonged and 
indefinite period of material prosperity, they have 
only got to behave in a peaceful and helpful way to- 
ward one another, and science will do for them all 
they could wish and more than they could dream. 


That is the great possibility that the scientific 
societies have bequeathed to the world. It was 
this possibility that Franklin saw in the Charter of 
the American Philosophical Society : 

Whereas nations truly civilized (however unhap- 
pily at variance on other accounts) will never wage 
war with the Arts and Sciences, and the Common 
Interests of humanity: . Be That 


it enacted 
it shall and may be lawful for the said Society 
at all times, whether in peace or war, to correspond 
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with learned Societies, 
men, of 


as well as individual learned 
nation or country provided . . 
such correspondence be open to the inspection ot 

the Commonwealth. 


any 


It is a deathless tribute to the deep ties and re- 
spect among the members of the scientific societies 
that this policy has been honored for more than 
two centuries. So many great developments have 
been shared between countries that it 
impossible to mention all of them. 


would be 


We know, for example, that among the first 
founding fathers of the electrical science were 
Gilbert of England, von Guericke of Germany ; van 
Musschenboek of the Netherlands; Franklin of 
America; Volta of Italy; and Ampere of France, 
Here were six men from six different countries, “ 
in an age of wars and uneasy peace—separated by 
thousands of miles and more than one hundred 
years—yet their ideas were exchanged through 
the scientific societies and the infant industry of 
electricity started on its destiny as 
most useful servant. 


mankind's 


Today’s magnificent development of the nu- 
clear science, which promises to be of untold bene- 
fit to peoples everywhere, is another example of 
putting together the ideas and inventions of many 
men and women from many countries—truly an 
international project. 

These facts give rich meaning to the words in- 
cribed on the Medal created for Franklin’s 250th 
\nniversary. We hope that, following the con- 
ference last year on the peace-time uses of atomic 
energy, the world will enter a new era of sharing 
more generously with each other the basic fruits 
of science—that all nations will follow the great 
policies set by the scientific societies in the eight- 
eenth century. 

In presenting this Franklin Commemorative 
Medal to the American Philosophical Society, I 
am authorized to say that the Congress of the 
United States is very proud to recognize the dis- 
tinguished services you have performed for the 
advancement of and 
among the peoples of the world. 

The inspiration you gave to 


knowledge understanding 
Jenjamin Frank- 
lin was typical of what you give to all who 
seek the truth in sharing of knowledge to make 
this a better world to live in. You have helped to 
prove the rightness of Franklin’s belief that ‘Wise 
and Good Men Are the Strength of a State far 
more than Riches or Arms.” 

It is a privilege for me to give your Society this 
Medal—in the name of the Congress of the United 
States—in the memory of the man who founded 
your society—Benjamin Franklin. 











THE RETURN OF MR. FRANKLIN 


LEONARD W. LABAREE 


Editor of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 


Professor of History 


, Yale University 


Read January 16, 1956 


WHEN it was first suggested that my remarks 
this morning should bear the title “The Return of 
Mr. Franklin,” I confess | was somewhat puzzled. 
Has Benjamin Franklin, I asked myself, ever 
really left us? Ever since that April day of 1790 
when he was laid to rest a few blocks from where 
we are now gathered, he has continued to live 
in the hearts and affections of the American people 
in a way which is true of perhaps no other one of 
the Founding Fathers of this nation. This fact 
has been borne home to me repeatedly since the 
public announcement, two years ago today, of the 
plan for a comprehensive edition of Franklin’s 
papers. Men and women from every walk of life 
from an ex-President of the United States to the 
truck driver who delivers oil to my furnace have 
expressed to us their sincere affection for the man 
3en Franklin and their approval of our plan. 
Equally familiar as Washington and_ Jefferson, 
but lacking the somewhat forbidding austerity of 
the one, or the rather remote intellectuality of the 
other, Franklin is, it seem, a man with 
whom the American people can be comfortable and 
at ease. They feel, and I believe quite rightly, that 
if he were to walk into the room today, he would 
make himself very much at home and they could 
chat with him informally and with sympathetic 
understanding. In a that is true of no 
other great American of the eighteenth century, 
Franklin has a continuing contemporary quality 
that keeps him alive in the hearts and minds of 
his present-day fellow-citizens. 


would 


sense 


Franklin is still with us in another sense also. 
Portions, at least, of his writings form a significant 
part of the American literary and cultural tradi- 
tion. The Autobiography continues, in spite of 
some trends in so-called progressive education, to 
be staple reading in many schools, as do some of 
his shorter pieces such as “The Whistle,” and 
nearly everyone knows a number of Poor Rich- 
ard’s sayings, whether or not he can identify the 
source. It seems safe to say that no literary cre- 
ations of eighteenth-century America, except the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, 
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have been read at one time or another by as many 
Americans now living as have some parts of 
Franklin’s writings. Franklin is still a_ living 
figure in the American literary and cultural tra- 
dition. 

In spite of these comforting reflections, it must, 
on sober second thought, be conceded that much 
of what Franklin was and did and stood for has 
disappeared from the common knowledge of the 
American people. To a regrettable extent the real 
Benjamin Franklin, as statesman, as scientist, and 
above all as warm human being, has dropped from 
the vision of those who could best profit from an 
intimate knowledge of his great contributions and 
his rich personality. Franklin has so much to say 
which is everlastingly true and which is especially 
pertinent to the troubled times in which we live 
that it is indeed imperative to bring him back and 
to present, in its richest detail, the full sweep of 
his thought and action to the world in which we 
live and to the generations that will come after us. 
It is to the accomplishment of this task of recalling 
and preserving Benjamin Franklin that two great 
cultural institutions, the American Philosophical 
Society and Yale University, have entered into 
a partnership in an undertaking made financially 
possible by generous grants from the Society and 
from an outstanding journalistic enterprise, Life 
Magazine, a partnership, I should add, to the es- 
tablishment of which the Society’s late president, 
Justice Roberts, contributed so much encourage 
ment and help. And speaking for my colleagues 
on the editorial staff and for myself, I should add 
that it is a great privilege and a great responsi- 
bility to have entrusted to us the immediate task 
of effectuating the return of Mr. Franklin. 

It hardly needs to be said here that this is a 
task not only of great responsibility but one of 
great magnitude. Just how large it is or how long 
it will take, it is still too early to say. Perhaps 
it can be accomplished in a total of fifteen years, 
but I beg you not to be disappointed if it takes 
longer. Please remember that we are all com- 
mitted to a comprehensive edition of Franklin’s 
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papers which should be serviceable not only for 
our own age but for generations to come. We 
hope that when Mr. Franklin returns this time 
he will return to stay. To ensure that result re- 
quires much care and much thoughtful preparation. 

Our first task has been and continues to be to 
reassemble in photocopy form the widely scattered 
manuscript papers which have survived the vicis- 
situdes of the years. And may I say here that 
it was abundantly clear from the outset that one 
place from which Mr. Franklin had never de- 
parted and where his spirit as well as his treasured 
literary remains seems to permeate the very at- 
mosphere is this Society. Here in Philosophical 
Hall and in the Library across the street Ben- 
jamin Franklin is an ever-living presence. To you 
gentlemen of the American Philosophical Society, 
to those who preceded you in membership, and to 
the rich collections of papers you have assembled 
and preserved, all your fellow Americans owe a 
deep debt of gratitude. Without the faithful 
stewardship of this Society over many years the 
task of reassembling the Franklin papers would 
be almost impossible for any editors, however well 
endowed they might be with patience, with in- 
genuity, and with financial resources. 

There are and can be at this stage no exact fig- 
ures on the number of manuscript items which 
have survived, including both Franklin’s own 
writings and the letters addressed to him. Our 
investigations and work in the eighteen months 
since we began active operations lead us to be- 


lieve that there may be somewhere between twenty- 
five and thirty thousand documents, although some 
duplicate each other. 


Of the total number some- 
what more than half are in this Society's Library. 
The largest other collections or groups of papers 
are to be found in the Library of Congress, the 
National Archives, the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Pennsylvania Li- 
brary, the Archives of the French Foreign Office, 
and the Yale University Library. I have named 
those institutions known to have more than five 
hundred manuscripts each, but I have not at- 
tempted to place them in exact numerical order, 
since our count on some of them is still incomplete. 
Zeyond these repositories very considerable num- 
bers of documents are to be found in smaller 
groups or individually in libraries and archives 
of all sorts and in the hands of private collectors 
in this country and abroad. 

In our search for these scattered materials the 
editors have so far communicated personally or by 
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letter with many hundreds of potential owners and 
have secured photocopies of documents from more 
than two hundred, of whom about fifty are pri- 


vate individuals and the rest 
institutions. 


libraries and other 
[ am happy to report that no one as 
yet has refused to make his treasures available. 
Only last Friday, thanks to the recent article in 
Life Magazine, a private owner came forward with 
an important letter, the location of which has been 
unknown to 1839. Ma- 
terials from twenty-four states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and eight 
have so far reached our files. 


Franklin scholars since 


foreign countries 
Mr. Bell, the as- 
sociate editor, has recently returned from a three- 
months’ expedition to Great Britain and France, 
trailing streamers of photostats and festoons of 
microfilm behind him as he came. There are still 
many potential owners in this country and abroad 
whom we have not yet had time to approach. By 
this anniversary date, exactly two years after the 
project was announced in this Hall and eighteen 
months after we began active editorial work, we 
have catalogued and indexed close to 18,000 items 
and have several thousands more on our shelves 
awaiting the ministrations of our hard-working 
and efficient staff. At this rate we hope we can 
complete the major part of the task of assembly 
by next autumn and can then begin the strictly 
editorial part of our work. If we are able to meet 
this time table it is then our hope that we can de- 
liver completed copy for Volume One to the Yale 
University Press in time for publication in the 
spring of 1959. Later volumes to a total of 
twenty-five or thirty should follow at fairly fre- 
quent intervals. 

While the photocopies of manuscripts have been 
flowing in we have been able to give some part of 
our attention and much of our thought to prob- 
lems of editorial policy. Aided by the Editorial 
Advisory Committee, we have reached some basic 
decisions. It was agreed from the start that the 
edition should be truly comprehensive, including 
letters addressed to Franklin as well as his own 
letters and other writings. An important early 
decision, unanimously agreed to by all advisers, 
was that the material should be arranged in 
chronological order except for some relatively 
small groups of items which could best be handled 
as groups rather than strictly chronologically. We 
plan to publish everything we can find of Frank- 
lin’s composition which may be properly called a 
product of his own mind, but to exclude from 
more than sample printing such material as purely 
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routine official documents to 


which he merely 
affixed his signature. 


We shall include all letters 
and other communications addressed to Franklin, 
printing most of them in full but giving only in 
abstract some of the insignificant or thoroughly 
repetitious items. It is obviously impossible to 
state in brief compass our plans for editorial treat- 
ment. In fewest words we can say that we in- 
tend to provide for each document, long or short, 
the essential bibliographical information, including 
the location of originals from which we reproduce 
the text, and such annotation as may usefully il- 
luminate the document and its parts for scholars 
and other readers, but without attempting such 
exhaustive editorial and critical research as might 
deter others from pursuing further studies. We 
aim to stimulate, not Franklin 
scholarship. 


forestall, further 


To turn from this report of progress and plans, 
may I say a few words on how Mr. Franklin looks 
to us at this stage of the organization and manage- 
ment of his return. Ina word, he looks extremely 
healthy and as if he were never in better form. 
As we read day after day the papers that pour 
across our desks we are agreed that they have a 
freshness and vitality quite beyond anything one 
might reasonably expect of documents so vener- 
able. The clarity and vigor of his sentences, the 
directness of his expression, the wisdom of his 
thought, and the deftness of his wit, are a never- 
ending joy to all of us on our staff, from the most 
experienced scholars to the youngest undergradu 
ate part-time assistants. Those of our workers 
who never happened to know him at first hand 
before have become his ardent admirers and those 
of us to whom many of his formal writings and 
much of his correspondence were not new have 
fallen in love with the good doctor all over again. 

Indeed, if I were to single out for emphasis the 
one aspect of Franklin that has most forcefully im- 
pressed itself upon us during these months of in- 
tensive daily living with his papers, it would be 
the extraordinary charm of his personality. I do 
not mean for a moment to undervalue the great- 
ness of Franklin’s contributions in science, civic 
affairs, politics, diplomacy, or the rest. What | 
have in mind is that, through all these activities 
and the paper records of a long and versatile ca- 
reer of service to his men, there shines 
forth a rich and glowing personality which can 
hardly fail to captivate any attentive reader. The 
truly outstanding men of history have varied 
widely in their personal attractiveness; all too 


fellow 
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often great capacity and great accomplishments 
have been embodied in individuals unhappily de 
ficient in personal appeal and human charm. Not 
so with Benjamin Franklin. He was a man of 
rare human qualities, who could form easy and 
lasting friendships with men and women, boys 
and girls, of every condition and in every country 
or region where his varied activities took him 
during a long and busy life. It is this personal 
quality, as much as anything else, which has 
helped him to survive in the hearts of his fellow 
countrymen. 


Yet it has become increasingly clear to me dur- 


ing the past two years, as duty and opportunity 


have brought me before various organizations and 
groups to talk about Franklin and our work and 
to read aloud selections from his correspondence, 


that all too few of today 


our countrymen y have 
what I should consider an adequate knowledge of 
the man or consciously recognize those qualities of 
personality which unconsciously attract them to 
him. 

It has therefore that one of the first 
services we might be able to perform, and one well 
suited to this two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of his birth, was to make an effort to reintroduce 
Benjamin Franklin the man, in his own rich per- 
sonality, as revealed in his familiar letters, to his 
fellow Americans of the twentieth century. That 
is the simple, direct purpose of the volume A/r. 
Franklin: A Selection trom His Personal Letters 
which Whitfield Bell and I have had the privilege 
and great pleasure of preparing for this anniver- 
sary 


seemed 


occasion. Since we are emphasizing the 
man rather than the scientist or the public figure 
we have called the book “Mr. Franklin,” using the 
simplest and least pretentious of the various titles 
by which he was addressed during his lifetime. 
We felt sure that you our sponsors and the mem- 
bers of our helpful cooperating committees would 
approve of the decision that our mutual birthday 
tribute should take the form of such a_ book. 
Thanks to the cooperation of the publishers, the 
Yale University the printers, the R. R. 
Donnelly and Sons Company, the Lakeside Press ; 
the designers, Mr. Walter Howe and Mr. Alvin 
Eisenman; and the photographers of Life Maga- 
zine, the volume is, | am sure you will agree, a 
superb example of the book-maker’s art, one of 
which Benjamin Franklin, the printer, would have 
indeed been proud. 

Although 


Press; 


our two sponsors are the oldest 
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learned society in America and one of its oldest 


and most distinguished universities, | am sure you 


will understand why this first product of our edi- 
torial labors is not a tome of scholarly erudition, 
but a little volume addressed to a wide-reading 
public, the same sort of audience to which Frank- 
lin himself addressed so many of his writings. In 
this book, as we have said in the Introduction, we 
have tried to reintroduce to citizens 


his fellow 
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Benjamin Franklin the man—Deborah’s husband, 
Sally’s father, the generous counsellor, the warm 
friend, the entertaining correspondent. 


seemed 


This has 
to us a matter of obligation and of op- 
portunity—to seize the occasion of this anniver- 
sary to reacquaint the widest possible public with 
the rich personality of one of America’s truly great 
men. This has seemed to be a logical first step 


toward bringing about the return of Mr. Franklin 
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SOME few mortals are endowed with a special 
type of immortality which permits them after death 
to continue to impart their wisdom to succeeding 
generations. And of these few, yet fewer have 
that quality of wisdom which can be understood by 
these generations and applied with profit to the 
experience of each. Such immortality has been 
the portion of Benjamin Franklin. Though his 
life was lived and his thoughts conceived in the 
eighteenth century, we in the twentieth century 
are so inspired by our faith in the universality and 
timelessness of his message that we are dedicating 
a great effort to insure him a new and more ef- 
fective means of communicating with mankind 
through the medium of a new and more compre- 
hensive edition of his papers. 

It is appropriate on this two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of his birth, as we report upon the 
progress of this project, that we recall first some 
of the contrasts between his century and ours, that 
we next dwell briefly on a phase of his effort of 
peculiar significance to us today and finally that we 
attempt to point out some possible applications of 
his wisdom to our own needs. In so doing we 
shall stress a way of life, a mode of behavior, even 
as much as we shall consider the particular quality 
of his thought. For knowledge of the way in 
which he behaved, dictated as it was in large 
measure by the times in which he lived, can be of 
as much service to us as what he thought and 
wrote. As we may well conclude that there was 
much in eighteenth-century behavior patterns 
which we can ponder with profit, let us first ex- 
amine some of them. 

Franklin lived in a century which enjoyed cer- 
tain qualities of neatness which we may well covet 
in the midst of today’s too obvious confusion. 
Certain regular patterns of human behavior had 
then been devised by men who lived in an atmos- 
phere of what is now called an age of enlighten- 
ment and reason. These patterns offer some sharp 
contrasts to modes prevailing in our own twentieth 
century. 


In those days time and space had a meaning 
which we can no longer so easily comprehend. 
Our forefathers were much less conscious of the 
world outside of their individual orbits. Their 
behavior was conditioned by a type of individual 
privacy today almost if not entirely unknown. In 
America, particularly in the eighteenth century, 
the vast majority of individuals were scattered far 
and wide in rural isolation with almost no com- 
mand of ready and speedy interchange with many 
of their fellow men. For the small proportion who 
lived in towns this privacy was greatly modified 
by the goldfish bowl existence then prevailing in 
these communities but the communities themselves 
enjoyed a privacy which greatly influenced the 
lives of all. The distance between towns, the 
great distance of the colonies from Europe and 
the slow and inefficient means of communication 
meant an isolation of a sort we can no longer ex- 
perience or even comprehend. 

This isolation meant that men were more obvi- 
ously on their own. Today the telephone, the 
automobile, and the airplane mean that communi- 
cation is rapid and that aid can be summoned and 
can respond speedily; likewise news of any kind, 
either true or false, or answers to queries can be 
almost instantaneous. In Franklin’s day none of 
this was possible ; those who lived in the country- 
side or away on the frontiers were strictly self- 
sufficient, dependent upon their own efforts and 
ingenuity, their own strength and skill. Those 
who lived more closely together found similar ef- 
fort essential. There was a minimum of the 
“ready-made” available. The necessities of life 
had to be achieved by individual effort and artisan- 
ship for there were few machines in the modern 
sense and no mass production. Man’s 
and manual skills were the determinants. Slow 
methodical individual efforts with hardly any 
mechanical and even less social aid were the only 
means of sustaining life and maintaining society. 

Individual moral strength likewise was essen- 
tial. The scattered distribution of population, the 


muscles 
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lack of quick means of travel and communication, 
the impossibility of much in the way of supervision 
or check-up meant that orderly social and eco- 
nomic enterprise could only be carried on when a 
significant proportion of the citizens were re- 
sponsible and trustworthy. There was no effec- 
tive way whereby police or bureaucrats could 
function in modern fashion. Business had to be 
carried on through faith. Economic enterprise 
must be directed by slow-traveling correspondence. 
The keeping of engagements must depend upon 
the integrity of those making contracts rather 
than upon the effectiveness of the police and the 
courts. A reputation for integrity was almost es- 
sential for success, a man’s word must be as good 
as his bond if he were to inspire the confidence 
necessary to secure patronage. 

All this meant that men faced the world and the 
universe as individuals, depending upon their own 
strength, enterprise, courage, and integrity. These 
conditions gave key groups of men the character- 
istics then commonly called “virtue and frugality.” 
They were responsible citizens sure of their own 
stability and influence and therefore secure in a 
sense of status. These men of ‘virtue and frugal- 
ity,” among whom was Franklin, were conscious 
of their capacity to live effectively. In today’s 
terms they were “well-adjusted.” 

This sense of secure status made men of this 
type neat in thinking and the slowness of com- 
munication showed them the necessity of becoming 


effective in writing. At no time in history perhaps 


did man make greater use of or depend more upon 
the written and the printed word. 
so much less personal interchange by word of 
mouth possible and as so much time was con- 
sumed in transporting documents of communica- 
tion, a precise and comprehensive method of writ- 


As there was 


ing was essential. Matter had to be set forth 
without ambiguity and after careful thought for 
no one could phone to get a clarification, nor could 
a quick supplementary and explanatory inter- 
change be achieved. If something that was not 
clear was sent any distance, the time consumed in 
securing a restatement would be extremely waste- 
ful if not prohibitive. 

This was particularly true in politics and diplo- 
macy, two of Franklin’s specialties, which were 
particularly dependent upon the written word. 
In these realms time, space and the absence of 
quick communication were prevailing factors. 
Matters under discussion and negotiation had to 
be carefully thought out and clearly and fully 
stated because the documents in question might 
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well be the sole resource for administrators and 
diplomats in far places. must be laid 
down and ideas exchanged in writing with no 
other means of clarification except perhaps other 
writing in the form of accompanying “‘private’’ 
letters. This is quite in contrast with today’s op- 
erations when we are led to believe that men of af- 
fairs make decisions “off the cuff,” fly from meet- 
ing to meeting, do business by word of mouth over 
the telephone on the spur of the moment. What 
writing there is is frequently in the form of min- 
utes or memoirs written by someone else and the 
principals may go through important negotiations 
without ever reducing any of their thinking to the 
purifying discipline of writing. 


Rules 


Having thus considered brietly these few con- 
trasts in factors conditioning life in the eighteenth 
and twentieth centuries we may now turn to a 
phase of the way of life of Franklin’s day which as 
this contrast suggests may be today peculiarly sig- 
nificant, namely the art of writing, the labor of 
thought. Franklin and many of his associates 
among men of affairs had learned to write, to write 
logically and rationally. They were masters of 
exposition and argumentation on paper, appropri- 
ately equipped to function effectively as leaders 
in an age of rational thinking and enlightenment. 

Franklin lived in this spirit, he had a passion 
for the practical, for facts, for the observation that 
made the discovery of these facts possible and 
then for the clear and complete written descrip- 
tion and exposition of these facts, so that they 
might be submitted to his myriad acquaintances 
among the men of virtue and frugality in the can- 
did world. He had a wide acquaintance on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He was a man of ideas and 
manifold interests who felt he had much to give 
and perhaps more to receive by interchanging 
ideas through the then available means of com- 
munication: the written and the printed word 
transported at a speed never greater than that of 
a man running, a horse galloping, or a boat sailing 
with the wind. 

We can perhaps recapture something of the 
spirit of Franklin and his associates in the eight- 
eenth century and gain some further insight into 
their message for us today by dwelling for a few 
moments upon the use which they made of the 
art of writing, thus illustrating their extraordinary 
capacity to compose and utilize public documents. 
In order to make this point let us note how they 
undertook to approach so dynamic and emotional a 
move as the staging of a revolution and the crea- 
tion of a new republic in an atmosphere of thought 
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and calm judgment and the use they made of ra- 
tional analysis and exposition. Franklin shared 
very effectively in these labors as step by step he 
and his associates thought and wrote in most clear 
and orderly fashion. They never did anything of 
importance without documents, frequently pre- 
paring papers of such excellence that men every- 
where have recognized them ever since as classics. 
It is indeed of consuming interest to the student 
of affairs to consider how significant a part docu- 
ments played in the founding of this nation. Not 
that there were more documents but that these 
documents were in themselves so unusual in their 
wisdom and in their prescience. They were 
drafted in such terms that they survived the times 
in which they were composed and have continued 
to be effective in other epochs, the nature of which 
their authors could not have foreseen. 

Franklin’s participation in this great process 
was noteworthy. And for it he began to prepare 
very early in his long career. As a newspaper 
and almanac editor he gained mastery of a signifi- 
cant style. As an indefatigable organizer and 
participant in many social, political, and cultural 
groups, he showed himself to be a master of what 
today we call group dynamics. As clerk of the 
Pennsylvania House of Assembly, he developed a 
capacity for political operation and formulation. 
He was a shrewd and dextrous politician who be- 
came adept at arranging understandings, if neces- 
sary in writing. 

His first notable achievement in this line was in 
1747. The British Empire was at war. The 
French and Indians were lurking on the frontiers 
and the French were even, so some of its inhabitants 
felt, threatening Philadelphia itself. French armed 
craft might come up the Delaware any day. In 
the face of this danger the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania dominated by the Quaker party refused any 
action to provide defense. As Franklin and cer- 
tain of his fellows pondered this paralysis they 
concluded that the emergency must be met, if 
necessary even by revolutionary methods. Frank- 
lin sat down and wrote a pamphlet Plain Truth or 
Serious Considerations on the Present State of 
the City of Philadelphia and Province of Penn- 
sylvania ... By a Tradesman of Philadelphia. 
In this he called upon population groups other 
than Quakers to unite “in Defense of their newly 
acquired and most precious Liberty and Property.” 
While this appeal was circulating and under dis- 
cussion, he drafted Articles of Association. These 
he presented to a gathering of tradesmen in a sail 


loft on a Saturday evening. His plan was to se- 
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cure popular agreement to form and support a 
private militia who, without government sanction, 
would fortify and defend the province and _ its 
metropolis left unfortified and defenseless by duly 
constituted authority. 


His words have something 
of an anticipatory ring. 


As we think it absolutely necessary, We do hereby 
for our mutual Defense and Security and for the se- 
curity of our Wives, Children and Estates and the 
Preservation of the Persons and Estates of others, 
our Neighbours and Fellow Subjects, form ourself 
into an Association, and imploring the Blessing of 
Heaven on our Undertaking do agree solemnly with 
each other. 


His fellow tradesmen were eager to sign but 
Franklin, shrewd politician that he was, said “No, 
let us offer it at least to the Gentlemen and if they 
come into it well and good, we shall be the better 
able to carry it into execution.” So on Monday it 
was so presented to “all the better sort of the 
People” at a meeting at the Coffee House. Then 
it was quite generally signed by the key citizens 
whom Franklin had thus shrewdly mobilized. 

In this manner Franklin designed and put into 
operation a plan of revolutionary action by private 
enterprise which was to be one of the principal 
devices used in the Revolution itself. Perhaps he 
was the first in the America of that day to conceive 
and put into operation this method. Whether he 
actually began the Revolution in this fashion is an 
interesting, if idle, speculation. A Philadelphia 
historian of the last century declared that ‘The 
epoch of William Penn’s Empire closed with No- 
vember 21, 1747,” the date of the Articles. 

Equally significant of Franklin’s eighteenth- 
century genius for statecraft was his contribu- 
tion seven years later. Here again, he was a pio- 
neer for he was one of the earliest of the colonial 
statesmen to observe the budding nationalism 
binding the colonies into a new unity, and prob- 
ably the first to promote it by providing a formula. 
During the French and Indian Wars he journeyed 
to Albany to join with other colonials in planning 
for defense against the French and their redskin 
allies. He saw the need of cooperation and feder- 
ation. He drafted a plan of Union in a sense an- 
ticipating the Constitution. 


It is proposed that humble application be made for 
an act of Parliament of Great Britain, by virtue of 
which one general government may be formed in 
America, including all the said colonies, within and 
under which government each colony may retain its 
present constitution, except in the particulars wherein 
a change may be directed by the said act. 
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These changes were primarily in the nature of 
the creation of a President-General and a Grand 
Council or Congress of representatives of the 
colonies. This federation should have the power 
to tax and to provide for defense. Most signifi- 
cant it could acquire territory, grant land, make 
new settlements and govern them, thus providing 
for a dynamic colonial federation subject only to 
the final will of the Crown. 

Thus we can see that Franklin was naturally in 
a position to take effective part in the next step 
in the great task of document drafting which was 
such a significant phase of the revolutionary move- 
ment. Twenty years later as a member of the 
Second Continental Congress he served on the 
committee which created the 


Declaration of In- 
dependence itself. 


This is a superb eighteenth- 
century document which so well illustrates how 
men of virtue and frugality submitted their case 
based upon self-evident truths to their candid 
world. This declaration was a well worked out 
exercise in logic based upon the best available find- 
ings of the social science of the day. It presented 
with commendable brevity the current philosophy 
of human behavior without resorting to unusual 
or invented words of obscure meaning. Its au- 
thors said what they had to say in language of 
such clarity that those who ran might read. The 
authors of this document, with some help to be 
sure from the Continental Army, did convince a 
candid world, and significant portions of that 
world in western Europe and America incor- 
porated the logic into their thinking. 

Franklin and his associates followed up this 
triumph of draftsmanship with other political writ- 
ings. Thirteen state constitutions were in due 
time prepared and adopted. Most of the colonies 
had some form of charter as their fundamental 
authority or blue print of direction and as they 
put their independence into operation they natu- 
rally thought in terms of new, written instruments 
which were not only to provide them with a legal 
structure but, as it was the eighteenth century, a 
philosophical structure as well. The whole theory 
of government based upon natural rights and the 
immemorial rights of Englishmen so much a part 
of the Revolutionary Propaganda was to be trans- 
lated into action by a series of state constitutions. 
In the making of the Pennsylvania Constitution, 
Franklin presided over the convention which 
drafted it though there is testimony that he had 
no significant part in the task save to lend his very 
appreciable influence to its initiation and consum- 
mation. 
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At the same time, Franklin played his usual ef- 
fective role on the broader stage of nation-making. 
As we have noted he had been thinking in some 
such terms since as early as 1754. As soon as the 
idea of independence began to be discussed he was 
ready with another document. Even before the 
Declaration was adopted he had come forward 
with a plan of Union in 1775 which was before his 
colleagues as they engaged in the long task of 
drafting and securing the ratification of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. 

This creation of a plan of Union proved diffi- 
cult. Its authors had to struggle with the con- 
cepts of confederation, federalism, and nationalism 
without much precedent to guide them. They 
were not dealing with a series of mature and well- 
defined bodies politic but with a group of very 
rudimentary societies, most of which were sparsely 
populated, possessed in some fashion of much un- 
assigned land, and with boundaries ill-defined. 
Furthermore, there was a great area of common 
territory beyond the Appalachians. How could 
a federation be created out of such undeveloped 
and even undefined elements ? 

In the summer of 1787, the thinking on these 
matters which had been developing in the Con- 
gress and in an ad hoc convention came to climax 
in two fruitful sessions. The Congress of the Con- 
federation was still meeting in New York and the 
special Constitutional Convention was at work in 
Philadelphia. Franklin member of the 
latter. From these summer deliberations there 
emerged two great documents, the Constitution 
and the Northwest Ordinance, which together ef- 
fectively defined and implemented a dynamic state 
equipped with a mechanism adequate to take care 
of a vigorous and continuous growth. 

We can see today how easily Franklin and his 
associates might have missed a great opportunity. 
They might have created merely a static state 
with no provision for expansion. But they had 
the requisite imagination to anticipate the needs 
of the future not so much by directing it as by 
failing to confine it by narrow controls. They 
undertook to preserve liberty by constructing an 
intricate series of checks and balances and by cal- 
culating a nice division of power. They sought 
to accommodate growth by providing for the or- 
ganizing and admission of new states in a fashion 
foreshadowed in Franklin’s plan of union of 1754. 
These neat-minded statesmen even went so far as 
to divide the national domain, the source of future 
states, into a myriad of square townships, regard- 
less of the terrain, and to provide a method 
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whereby settlers could organize territories and 
achieve statehood. These documents of 1787 
brought this unusual period of draftsmanship to 
a grand climax. Franklin had participated step 
by step in this great cycle of document drafting 
and lived just long enough to see it complete. 

This cycle of written documents which we have 
been considering as an illustration emphasizes 
the type of attitude toward life and behavior con- 
ditioned by that attitude, which Franklin and his 
correspondents so superbly illustrate. He lived 
so much in a world of thought and made so much 
of the art of communicating clearly what he was 
thinking. One of the great benefits we in the 
twentieth century should derive from this new edi- 
tion of Franklin is the opportunity to see more 
clearly a pattern of neat, intellectual functioning, a 
practical demonstration of how representative 
eighteenth-century men of virtue and frugality 
lived the life of reason and refined the art of com- 
munication. For in this edition we shall have not 
only Franklin’s words but those of many of his 
colleagues as we reproduce many interchanges of 
views and ideas. We are making this demonstra- 
tion as complete as we can so that the twentieth 
and following centuries may have the benefit of a 
full knowledge of how reason can flourish through 
adequate and expert communication. 

It should prove no small boon to us in this pres- 
ent century to be able to ponder and make use of 
the intellectual behavior 
day. 


patterns of Franklin’s 
For as we face our contemporary problems 
we find particular need for some of the strength 
of the eighteenth century. 


Much has hap] ened to 
confuse us. 


In this twentieth century, population 
is no longer sparse and scattered. Much of it is 
concentrated. We are no longer the rural nation 
of Franklin’s day with only five per cent of the 
population dwelling in any social concentration. 
The phenomenon of urbanization, the growth of 
the city, has arisen since and has herded large 
masses of our population, sixty-four per cent, 
into cities where crowds can include individuals 
in more terrible isolation than ever known on the 
prairies or in the forest. In the wide open spaces, 
man was an individual on his own, facing the 
whole creation, but within a crowd, one can be so 
unknown and so without status as to be in a posi- 
tion psychologically intolerable. 

In this century we have a mechanization ap- 
proaching automation which has deprived man of 
sufficient use of his muscles to support adequately 
his very active brain and nervous system. The re- 
sult is the development of power and speed sub- 
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ject not to muscular but to uncertain nervous con- 
trol. This mechanization has been accompanied 
by a consolidation of enterprises and a managerial 
revolution which have meant that highly paid 
managers experiment with other people’s money. 
Their capacity to hold their places and power may 
often depend more upon the arts of politics than 
upon demonstrated superior capacity for success- 
ful enterprise. Too many executives have lost the 
skill in operation which the early captains of in- 
dustry, even though they may have been robber 
barons, certainly did possess. 

We have an aging population supported by ac- 
cumulated, invested, or tax guaranteed funds, a 
situation which means that a large segment of the 
population, much larger than ever before, is de- 
pendent mentally upon a sense of security. This 
segment is, therefore, apprehensive and conserva- 
tive to a degree which invites prophets of doom 
to make political capital out of the exposure and 
exaggeration of dangers real and fancied. Feed 
ing into this sense of insecurity is the growing 
consciousness of resources on the road to deple- 
tion. Gone is the sense of unlimited opportunity, 
of inexhaustible wealth. While we may have re- 
covered somewhat from the terrors of 1929 and 
the mad urge for security, at least the stock market 
would so indicate, nevertheless, we have never 
recaptured fully the old rapturous self-confidence. 

In the broad field of human behavior there is 
a dethronement of the individual, who can be sub- 
merged in a corporate state under totalitarian or 
communistic ideologies. There is a return to 
cruelty, a careless disregard of human rights and 
even existence which has brought forth hysterical 
genocide. The concept of men of virtue and 
frugality sitting down with the tool of rational 
thought to work out a durable formula has given 
place to hysterical rabble rousing and character 
assassination from which even the most high- 
minded may be in danger. 

In the domain of ethics and morals there are 
significant deviations from the eighteenth century. 
The ethical values of that enlightened century 
which stressed individual responsibility and a sys- 
tem of future rewards and punishments have been 
affected by secularization of thought and prag- 
matic theories of behavior. It is an observable 
phenomenon to find people asking more frequently 
not “what is right?” but “what is expedient?” 
This ethical tendency is particularly significant 
when twentieth-century man is called upon to deal 
with a resurgence of violence, with an international 
situation in which powerful governments base 
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their diplomatic negotiations on unblushing deceit, 
and with a new power of destruction introduced 
with the atomic bomb. Men and governments 
have need of a sense of moral values and firm 
ethical judgments in handling weapons which can 
compass such massive destruction of life and even 
civilization itself. 

Another confusing set of characteristics in this 
century are tendencies in the realm of knowledge, 
of basic understanding. There has developed a 
type of realism which recognizes indeterminism, 
the immaterial nature of matter, relativism and 
other esoteric explanations of phenomena. These 
theories can be given a popular interpretation 
which implies basic uncertainty and confusion 
when in reality there is a greater comprehension 
of the nature of complexity. But even this greater 
comprehension makes the complexity of this cen- 
tury contrast with the neatness and the tidiness 
demonstrated in the eighteenth century in so far 
And this 
contrast is the more puzzling because of the be- 
havior of some of today’s scholars. 


as it was guided by law and reason. 


In describing, analyzing, quantifying, and other- 
wise demonstrating the nature and reasons for 
these confused and even disturbing phases of hu- 
man behavior, scientists are retreating behind 
At a time when men-need to know 
more and to share in the reservoirs of wisdom, 
scholars seem to be more inclined to withhold than 
to give. They are lost to the public within the 
intricacies of their self-constructed jargons which 
hide more than they reveal, and which confuse 
more than they enlighten the crowd. The best 
minds seem to be running for cover by making 
mystery of their ideas and findings. The average 
citizen may well be baffled and resentful. What 
a contrast with the enlightened phases of the 
eighteenth century! What a contrast with Frank- 
lin’s attitude! How much we need his capacity 
to communicate ! 


ck sed cle OTS, 


As we contemplate all these phenomena of the 
twentieth century with their hysterical implica- 
tions, we can hazard a guess that our times will 
not be recorded as remarkable for much neatness. 
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In the midst of our confusion we can, however, 
readily grasp the value of the message which the 
well-adjusted Franklin has for us. In essence it 
is not so much what he said, vastly important as 
that is, but the manner of his 
which his writing displays. 


intellectual life 
One cannot help, 
while reading what he wrote and what was written 
to him, grasping the fact that these men of virtue 
and frugality of the eighteenth century possessed 
something which their successors in the twentieth 
century much need to comprehend, and compre- 
hending to practice. They lived the lives they did 
because they could take time to think and to write 
out the fruits of their thinking. Somehow we too 
must learn how to take time to think. Franklin 
superbly demonstrates the value of thought; he 
presents to us the calm assurance of the well-ad- 
justed. He was, likewise, frankly, simply and 
effectively communicative. As Sir 


Humphry 
Davy put it, 


He has endeavoured to remove all mystery and ob 
scurity . , he has written equally for the uniniti- 
ated and for the philosophic. He has in no case 
exhibited that false dignity by which philosophy is 
kept aloof from common applications, and he has 
sought rather to make her a useful inmate and serv- 
ant in the common habitations of man, than to pre- 
serve her merely as an object of admiration in tem- 
ples and palaces. 


May the wisdom of Franklin and his associates 
once more serve the great republic which they 
created, and the world in which they had such a 
perspicuous and consuming interest. 

On behalf of those responsible for the creation 
of this new edition of the Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, I present to you, Mr. Lewis of Yale 
University and Mr. Eisenhart of the American 
Philosophical Society, representatives of our spon- 
sors, the first fruits of our labors, a token of 
greater things to come. In so doing, I express 
the hope of all of us that, as Mr. Franklin thus 
symbolically returns once again to enlighten man- 
kind, mankind may heed his message. 


1 Davy, Collected works 8: 264-265, London, 1840. 
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WILMARTH S. LEWIS 


Fellow of the Yale Corporation 


(Read January 16, 1956 


Wuat an honor it is to have a part in the 250th 
birthday celebration of this marvellous man! 
Where in all the eighteenth century is his equal? 
For breadth of interests and employment of mani- 
fold abilities who can match him? I like to ask 
this question of my eighteenth-century friends. 
Are we being narrowly nationalistic when we de- 
cide that the only man to mention with Franklin 
is Jefferson? I don’t think we are. Statesman, 
philanthropist, scientist, inventor, business man, 
diplomat, citizen of the world and of the ages, 
Franklin stands crowned not only at the Court of 
France, but in our minds and hearts as well. He 
is the central figure of our great dawn. 

Of the many revelations of Franklin’s character 
in this delightful book that I am receiving today 
on behalf of Yale I select two, the incident of the 
Maryland whirlwind and the ride up to London 
with Bishop Shipley’s youngest daughter. 

Franklin’s mind so active, his interests 
were so various that nothing one learns about 
him comes as a surprise, but if surprise were pos- 
sible in connection with him his treatment of the 
whirlwind would excite it. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, we are told, rode in the whirlwind, but 
that was not Franklin’s way : Franklin whipped the 
whirlwind. He gave it such a thrashing as no 
whirlwind has ever had before or since, but he who 
snatched the thunderbolt from heaven and 
soon to topple tyrants from their thrones had to 
admit defeat: the whirlwind got away from him. 
However, the large trees through which the 
whirlwind swirled were also unable to stop it, and 
in that Franklin found consolation as he rode away 
showered by the falling leaves. 

He failed with the whirlwind, but succeeded 
with Catherine Louisa Shipley on their sixty-odd 
mile ride up to London from the depths of Hamp- 
shire. 


was 


was 


At first the eleven-year-old girl was shy in 
the presence of the great American—“pensive” is 
his word for her—until the effects of breakfast and 
his flattering interest got her talking. As the 
coach rambles along the Southampton Road it 


carries us into the eighteenth century. What sort 
of husbands should Kitty and her sisters marry? 
One by one the decisions are made: Georgiana 
was to have a country gentleman with a good es- 
tate who loved traveling and books and would 
hear her read to him, a Member of Parliament 
who “loved to see an experiment now and then.” 
To Betsey they first decide to give “a good, hon- 
est, sensible City Merchant, who will love her 
dearly and is very rich,” but on reflection they 
promote her to a “vicecountess” ; Emily must have 
a duke, and Anna Maria an earl. As for Kitty 
herself, she would marry a rich old man who 
would leave her a rich young widow. (Kitty was 
a child of her time and accepted Locke’s pursuit 
of “Life, liberty, and property.”) “We dined at 
Staines,” Franklin continues in his bread-and- 
butter letter to Mrs. Shipley. Kitty “was Mrs. 
Shipley, cut up the chicken pretty handily (with a 
little direction) and helped me in a very womanly 
manner.” 
graphic, 

charming. 


Boswell never wrote anything more 
nor Horace Walpole anything more 

The editors kindly tell us that Kitty 
lived seventy-one years longer and died unmar- 
ried, thus disappointing the matrimonial plans 
which the pair in the coach made for her, but that 
she treasured that August day as long as she 
lived no one will doubt. Nor it is surprising that 
two years later her father, almost alone among 
the English bishops, warmly espoused the Ameri- 
can cause. 

In the study of history, Mr. G. M. Young tells 
us, it is necessary to go on reading until you hear 
the people talking. In this letter Franklin has in- 
vented @ time-machine by which we are trans- 
ported back two centuries and see people living 
and hear them talking. 

Just over 202 years ago Yale conferred upon 
Franklin an honorary degree for his “most meticu- 
lous series of experiments which investigated,” so 
the citation runs, “the marvellous forces of elec- 
trical fire and the phenomenon of the Aurora 
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sorealis and thunder and lightning,” a study that 
had made him famous throughout the world. 
Yale, it seems, is not entitled to the honor that 
the Autobiography gives us of being the first uni- 
versity to enroll Franklin among its members— 
Harvard beat us by an eyelash; but at least the 
foresight of the Yale President and Fellows in 
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1753 adds point to our participation in these ex- 
ercises today. 

Mr. Chairman, I am instructed by the Yale 
President and Fellows of 1956 to say how proud 
we are to be partnered with Franklin’s Philosophi- 
cal Society in the great undertaking of which this 
morning we have received the first fruits. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY IN 1956 


WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


Librarian, American Philosophical Society ; 


; Professor Emeritus of Modern History, University of Pennsylvania 


(Read in part, January 16, 1956) 


THE unusual acclaim of Franklin on this 250th 
anniversary of his birth presents a special chal- 
lenge to the Society he founded and served as 
president for more than twenty years. Never 
before, not even in the Apotheosis of 1790, was 
there such widespread enthusiasm at home and 
abroad to do honor to the Founder. We are told 
of “more than fifty-one countries cooperating with 
many thousands of publishers and broadcasters.” * 

To meet the challenge the Society has arranged 
for a series of meetings and exhibitions from Jan- 
uary to April, and organized three special projects 
which will, we believe, make major and permanent 
contributions to the commemoration and under- 
standing of the Founder. The former consist of 
the meeting of today, January 16, and a number 
of sessions devoted to Franklin at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society in April. Today’s meet- 
ing is therefore an appropriate prelude to the gen- 
eral celebrations beginning tomorrow in honor of 
Franklin throughout the city, the nation, and the 
world. The presentation of Mr. Franklin by Yale 
University Press, as a sample of The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, and that of the Congressional 
Franklin Medal by the Franklin Institute, suggest 
something of the spirit and cooperation that mark 
this anniversary. The superb addresses which we 
have just heard—“The Return of Mr. Franklin,” 
by Professor Leonard W. Labaree, and ‘“Frank- 
lin’s Message to the Twentieth Century,” by Vice- 
Provost Roy F. Nichols—could not have been 
more pertinent. Franklin’s return and his mes- 
have both been dominant motives in our 
planning for this commemoration year ; and, since 
the keynote has been so effectively struck, I would 
like to stress somewhat the addition of a strong 
undertone of permanence in the Society’s contri- 
bution to the celebration. The theme today will 
be resumed in the April meeting, which will be 
devoted in large part to Franklin, featuring an 
address by His Excellency the Ambassador of 


sage 


1 Jordan, C. L., Chairman, 250th Anniversary Commit- 
tee for the Franklin Institute, Letter to the author, Janu- 
ary 3, 1956. 
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France, Maurice Couve de Murville, another by 
Lord Adrian, recently President of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, and a musicale under the direc- 
tion of Henry S. Drinker on “Music Enjoyed by 
Franklin,” based on the rich musical materials of 
Madame d’Hardancourt Brillon de Jouy, discov- 
ered by Professor Gilbert Chinard and now part 
of the Franklin Collection in our Library. 


I 


The special projects of the Society in honor of 
this occasion, aside from the meetings and publi- 
cations, are, first, Franklin in portraiture ; second, 
The Papers of Benjamin Franklin; and, third, the 
Society’s new Library. 

THE EXHIBITION OF 


FRANKLIN PORTRAITS 


The portraits of Franklin have been assembled 
here in Philosophical Hall under the direction of 
Henri Marceau of the Philadelphia Museum of 
\rt, Curator of the Society, and Charles Coleman 
Sellers of Dickinson College. The exhibition, as 
Director Marceau says, is not a large one. It em- 
phasizes quality rather than quantity, because so 
far as possible the major portraits are from life. 
Its object is to recapture, as Mr. Sellers aptly puts 
it, the personality of Franklin—his robust figure, 
massive head, serene countenance, expressive eyes 
and genial character—through the medium of the 
great portraits done by artists of distinction, many 
of whom were his close friends * (fig. 1). These 
representations of Franklin, whether by painters, 
sculptors, or engravers, are, therefore, not only 
works of art but historical documents of primary 


2 Sellers, C. C., Benjamin Franklin: Catalogue of the 
portraits, Philadelphia, Amer. Philos. 1956, re- 
printed in this number of the Proceedings, p. 369 

In his capacity as Library Research Associate, Mr. 
Sellers began his researches on Franklin portraits soon 
after publication of his Portraits and miniatures by 
Charles Willson Peale, Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 42(1): 
1-369, 1952. This catalogue is therefore based on sev 
eral years of study, which will, it is expected, ultimately 
establish a catalogue raisonnée of all portraits of Frank- 
lin from life. 
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Fic. 1. Joseph Siffred 
painter of France of the 
friend of Franklin. 
see Sellers, ( ( 


(1725 
eighteenth 
For his 


Duplessis 1802), portrait 


century and 
portrait of Franklin, 
, Catalogue of the Portraits, no. 19. 


significance (fig. 2), originals that served directly 
or indirectly as the source for the thousands of 
later engravings and other reproductions. 
Whenever possible, there will be exhibited along 
with the portraits supplementary documents from 
our collections of manuscripts and memorabilia, 
to give additional color and information on par- 
ticular items. These will be shown in a series of 
four successive exhibitions in the Library from 
January to April, each illustrating particular as- 


? 


pects of Franklin’s life and activities (figs. 3-7). 


THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

The Disraeli once said, “The greatest 
monument to an author is a good edition of his 
works.” That is precisely what the Society, in 
cooperation with Yale University, is now doing 
for Franklin in the new and major edition of his 
Papers, just described by the Editor, Professor 
Labaree. In passing, it is pertinent to note that 
the enthusiasm for “Publishing the Papers of 
Great Men,” * while it is an expression of a deep- 


elder 


> Whitehill, W. M., et al., Publishing the papers of 
great men; a session of the Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting 


of the American Historical Association, 30 December, 
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seated faith in the role of the individual in his- 
tory, is very far from being just a twentieth cen- 
tury return to Carlyle, hero worship and romanti- 
cism. The papers of the great men of the nation 
are rich in materials quite apart from the purely 
biographical. They add life and color to the off- 
cial records and are of especial value to the stu- 
dent of social and cultural history. 
trend in 


The current 
\merican historiography is therefore a 
conscious recognition of Walpole’s dictum that 
“Nothing gives so just an idea of an age 
uine letters.” 


as gen- 


Fic. 2. Bust of Franklin by the great sculptor, Jean 
Antoine Houdon, who came to America with Frank- 
lin in 1785 to do the mask and bust of Washington. 
In the second year of Franklin’s sojourn in France 
he did three busts of Franklin bearing the familiar 
atelier seal: “houdon f 1778." Owned by the 
American Philosophical Society. 


1954, Daedalus: 
86: 47-79, 1955. 
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Fic. 3. Franklin's last Will (1788) is so well known that comment would be unnecessary 
that he had made two earlier Wills. A part of the first (1750) is in the Library, while the second (1757) is 


at the Franklin Institute. The Will of 1788 is one of eleven Wills, mostly of the Signers, placed in the custody 
of the Society at the direction of the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia. 


, were it not for the fact 


THE NEW LIBRARY—THE BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Philadelphia Library Company are the direct re- 
sult of his initiative, while two others are so in- 
directly. With this in mind, and the urgent need 
In response to his love of books and writings, for adequate housing of our library, we started 
or, as he wrote to Thomas Jordan in 1787,‘ “my more than a decade ago on plans for a separate 
delight in books,” Franklin became a great pro- building commensurate with the 


needs and dig- 
tagonist of libraries. Our own and that of the nity of our holdings. 


Today we are happy to re- 
* Smyth, Albert Henry (ed.), The writings of Benja- Port the consummation during the past summer 
min Franklin 9: 583, New York, Macmillan, 1906. of the accord with the National Government 
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Fic. 4. This charming musical fragment is zn excerpt from Madame Brillon’s own composition, “The Thrush” 


a 
duet sung to the accompaniment of violins, viola and cello. 
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through the Department of the Interior for the 
reconstruction of the fine old Georgian library, 
built by Franklin and his friends in 1789-1790 ® 
(fig. 5). About a century later, in 1887, it was 
demolished to make room for the Drexel Build- 
ing. Now the Drexel Building in its turn is be- 
ing demolished to vacate the site for the new Li- 
brary. Through the cooperation of the National 
Government the original site with additional 
ground for expansion has been granted the So- 
ciety by Act of Congress, signed by the President 
in July 1952.8. Meanwhile an intensive program 
for the acquisition and study of Franklin letters 
and papers has been developed (cf. figs. 3, 4, 6, 
and 7). 

A more appropriate monument to 
could not be erected. 


Franklin 
To him libraries were the 
custodians of books and manuscripts, in which 
are found the thoughts and ideas that make pos- 
sible the advance of civilization. The new library 
will therefore be a living monument to the faith 
of the Founder in /deas as essential dynamics of 
orderly progress. 


II 


FRANKLIN ANNIVERSARIES IN RETROSPECT 


sy way of prologue to a brief survey of the 
story of earlier celebrations of Franklin’s birthday 
at the half century mark—1756, 1806, 1856, and 
1906—it should be noted that at no time in the 
past have there been such compelling reasons for 
honoring him as there are today. On all sides he 
is proclaimed, and properly so, as the genius who 
supplied the key to a new civilization—the Age of 
Electricity, now swiftly passing into the Atomic. 
In the general acclaim on this score his achieve- 
ments in other respects, though equally important, 
have sometimes been overlooked. To the more or 
less general appreciation in the past of his many 
useful contributions to the daily life of the individ- 
ual and the welfare of society are being added 
more adequate appraisals of his contributions not 
only to science but also to diplomacy and states- 
manship. 

During much of the nineteenth century, as Dr. 
Cohen has said, Franklin was known not only as 
author of the guide to success in the world, The 


5 Peterson, Charles E., Library Hall: Home of the 


Library Company of Philadelphia 1790-1880, 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 43(1) : 129-147, 1953. 

6 Lingelbach, William E., The American Philosophical 
Society Library from 1942 to 1952 with a survey of its 
historical background, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 97: 471 
492, 1953, esp. p. 489. 
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Fic. 5. Undated photograph, ca. 1855. Several photo- 
graphs of the Library before demolition show details 
of carpentry and stone cutting in the best Philadel- 
phia tradition. Courtesy of the 
Philadelphia. 


Free Library of 


Way to Wealth, but as the inventor of practical 
devices like the lightning rod, the Franklin stove 
and bifocal glasses.’ The many-sided, free-think- 
ing, fun-loving Franklin could not be cast into the 
conventional mould of nineteenth-century thought 
and mores—the strait-jacket of Calvinistic New 
England or the social standards of polite society 
in Philadelphia. Even Jared Sparks, the staunch 
admirer of Franklin and publisher of the first 
large American edition of his Works,® 
strained to make him respectable. 
of homely 


felt con- 
Franklin’s use 
Anglo-Saxon words being thought 
unpalatable to the reader, “dung” is changed 
to “manure.” When Franklin says that the Scots 
entering England “trampled on its belly,’ Sparks 
softens the action to “marched on.” “Ill of a lax” 
is made less offensive by being transformed into 
“sick with a cholera.” ®° Commenting on this kind 
of editing, Franklin himself once said, “He has 
drawn the teeth and pared the nails of my paper, 
so that it can neither scratch nor bite.’’ His politi- 
cal views were unpopular in certain sections of 
society and his presidency of the “Pennsylvania 
Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery 


7 Cohen, I. Bernard, Franklin and the twentieth cen- 
tury, Jour. Franklin Institute 261: 289-297, 1956. 

8 Sparks, Jared (ed.), The works of Benjamin Franklin, 
10 v., Boston, Hilliard, Gray, 1840. 

®Smyth, Albert Henry (ed.), The writings of Benja- 
min Franklin 1: 31-32, New York, Macmillan, 1905. 
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WwW E, the People of the United States, in order to form 


a more perfe& union, eftablith juftice, infure domeftic tranquility, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and fecure the bleffings 
of liberty to ourfelves and our pofterity, do ordain and eftablith this Conftitution for the 
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. 1. ALL legiflative powers herein granted be vefted in a Congrefs of the United on grefv* 

States, which thall confit of « Senate and Houle of Reprefcatatives alin: . Pa 
Seél. 2. Houle -y seqomery e8 compoled of members chofen every fecond yeat Tre. Ap j 
» and the eleétors in <ach ftate thall have the quilkaetans oni 

fice for ¢ of the moft numerous branch of the fate legiflature. 
we attained tothe age of twenty-five years,and 
been feven years a citizen of the U: ited States, and who hall not, when cledted, be an inhabitant 


Reprefentatives and dirzét taxes thall be apportioned among the feveral ftates which may be in- 
cluded within this Usion,according to their refpedlive numbers, which fha!l be determined by add- 
ing to the whole number of free perfons, thole bound to fervice for a-term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other perfons. The actual enumeration fhall 
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be made within three years after the firft mecting of the of the United States, and within 
every fubfequent term of ten in fuch manner as they by law direct. Lhe number of 
reprefentatives thal! not one for every thirty thoufand, but each ftate thall have ai tealt one 


reprefentative ; and until fuch enumeration be made, the ftate of New-Uampthire thall be en- 
titled to chufe three, Maflachufetts eight, Rhode-Ifland and Providence Plantations one, ( onredicut 
five, New-York fix, New-Jerfey four, Pennfylvania eight, Delaware onc, Maryland fix, Virgivia 
ten, North-Carolina five, Soath-Carolina five, and Georgia three. 


When vacancies happen in the reprefentation from any ftate, the Exccutive authority thereof — Urewn ena- ku hh 
thal iffue writs of cleétioa to fill fuch vacancies, ke felt.) : 


f 
The Houfe of Reprefentatives thall chufe their Speaker and other officers; and fhall have the ky t 4 
fole power of impeachment. Sof: 


Set. é The Senate of the United States fhall be compofed of two fenators from each fate, ch: 
t 


o- 
fen by the legiflature thereof, for fix years; and cach fenator thall have one vote. Anoke: i 

Immediately after they thall be affembled in confequence of the firft election, they hall be divi- sf 
ded as equally as may be intothree clafles. ‘Ihe feats of the fenators of the firft clafs thall be vacan§ Roy Aon « - 


ted at the expiration of the fecond year, of the fecond clafs at the expiration of the fourth year, and 
of the third clafs at the expiration of the fixth year, fo that one-third may be chofen every fecond 
year; and if vacancies happen by refignation, or otherwile, during the recefs of the Legiflature of 24... soho y, 
any fare, the Executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 

Legiflature, which thall then fill fuch wacancics. : 

No perfon hall be a fenator who thall not have attained tothe age of thirty years, and been nine 
years acitizen of the United States, and who fhall not, when elected, be an mbabitant of that tae 
for which he thall be chofen. 

The Vice-Prefident of the United States thall b= Prefident of the fenate, but fhall have no vote, 
unlefs they be equally divided. 

‘The Senate thall chufe their other officers, and alfo a Prefident pro tempore, in the ablence of , 
the Vice-Prefident, or when he thall exercife the office of Prefidem of the United Scates. “s 

The Senate thall have the fole power to try all impeachments. When fitting for that pw . 
they fhall be on oath or affirmation. When the Prefident of the United States is tried, the Chi 
Juftice fhall prefide: And no perfon thall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members prefent. < 

Judgment :n cafes of impeachment ‘hall not extend further than to removal from office, and dif. 4 . 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trult or profit under the United States; but the AS ee 
party convicted thal neverthelefs be liable and fubject to indi€tment, trial, judgment and punifh- 
incot, according to law. 2 

ScA. 4. The times, places and manner of holding elections for fenators and reprefentatives, thall -Ziewe. 
be prefcribed in each ftate by the legiflature thereof; but the Congrefs may at any,time by law make : 















[his copy of the official edition of the Constitution is unique. 
rhe marginalia on all six pages are in Franklin’s hand. 
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Sketch of a Franklin medal by A. Dupré (1784) 
from a remarkable collection of sketches by this fa- 
mous artist recently acquired by the Library. 


oad obviously did not commend him to the 
South, which like New England had its own great 
national leaders. 

For these and other reasons Franklin was for 
many years accepted but not feted by large sec- 
tions of the nation. Moreover, those who did 
honored a very different Franklin 
from the world citizen of 1790, or the many-sided 
Franklin we are commemorating today. 
how he had lost stature 
image of 


acclaim him 
Some- 
cut down in size to the 
Richard. He continued as the 
hero of the printers, typographers, and the so- 
called common man. He commemorated 
mainly as the self-taught, industrious, and in- 
genious Franklin, the prince of printers, who 
added lustre to the craft by his experiments and 
conjectures in electricity and the invention of the 
lightning rod. 


Poor 


Was 


On the other hand, the champion 
of the Colonies and the once popular hero of the 
French alliance, while not forgotten, lost much 
of his appeal. Even intellectuals, through indif- 
ference or dislike, were slow, or loath, to recog- 
nize him as the elder statesman—an architect of 
state and national institutions; the youthful re- 
public’s representative, whose wisdom and amaz- 
ing diplomatic achievements make him still our 
ranking diplomat (fig. 8). His role as intellec- 
tual ambassador of the New World to the Old, 
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and even his contributions to science, were some- 
how relegated to the background. Was it because 
Franklin’s philosophy and way of life were of the 
eighteenth century and the Enlightenment? Its 
objectivity and appeal to reason were foreign to 
the Romantic Movement of the early nineteenth 
century, as they were also to the Transcendental- 
ism of New England that followed, and with these 
rather exotic philosophies the Franklin of Poor 
Richard and of the Autobiography had even less 
in common, They did not speak the same lan- 
guage. In contrast there is the deeper under- 
standing of Franklin today arising in large meas- 
ure from a new attitude toward life, much more 
akin to that of the Enlightenment than is gen- 
erally realized. 

The Library’s beautiful copy of the official 
printing of the Constitution (fig. 6) with annota- 
tions by Franklin himself suggests the inadequate 
recognition of his contribution to the political life 
of the nation. While he was not active in the 
Convention itself, speaking seldom and briefly, 
he was nevertheless one of 
members. 


influential 
His life-long concern with government, 
from the days of his secretaryship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly and the Albany Plan of Union 
to his quiet work with Wilson and Rutledge be- 
hind the scenes in the Convention itself, is too 
often obscured by his suggestion that the sessions 
be opened with prayer. 


its most 


His proposal for the com- 
promise on representation in the two Houses re- 
moved the last barrier to the acceptance of the 
Constitution by the delegates. As Carl Van 
Doren ‘said: “The Constitution was not his docu- 
ment. But without the weight of his prestige 
and the influence of his temper there might have 
been no document at all.” 

To a considerable degree this ebb and flow in 
Franklin’s popularity also appear in the record 
of the observance or non-observance of his birth- 
day at the half-century mark. While the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary (1756) of Franklin’s 
birth lies outside the field of this discussion, it is 
nevertheless of interest because it marks his formal 
reception into the inner circle of the foremost sci- 
entific body of the world, the Royal Society of 
London. Having awarded him its Copley Gold 
Medal in 1753, it elected him to membership in 
April, 1756, with the unusual compliment of ex- 
empting him from the payment of dues and sub- 


scription costs of its Transactions. This, along 
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Left to right: John Jay, John Adams, 
(Secretary). 


with the great Apotheosis *® of 1790, should have 
established a sensitive touchstone for all 
anniversaries in honor of the Founder. 
For decades, however, this Society, like the 
city of his adoption, was apathetic, content with 
a commendable decision, recorded in the Minutes 
of July 17, 1789, “That a portrait of Dr. Frank- 
lin the president of the Society shall . . . be exe- 
cuted, in the best manner,—to be perpetually kept 
in one of their apartments; and that Dr. Jones & 
Mr. Rittenhouse shall apply to Mr. Peale to pre- 
pare and execute the same.” On the other hand, 
throughout all its history the Society has adhered 


future 


10 Chinard, Gilbert, The apotheosis of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Paris, 1790-1791, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 99: 440 
473, 1955. 
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Benjamin West's unfinished picture of the American Commission, Treaty of Peace with England, 1783. 
Senjamin Franklin, Henry Laurens, and William Temple Franklin 
Courtesy of the Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur Museum. 


steadfastly to one of Franklin’s basic objectives, 
the communication and exchange of ideas and 
publications. As a consequence, the unbroken 
files of serial publications of scientific and learned 
societies at home and abroad today constitute an 
especially useful section of our Library. To this 
it later added intensive search for and acquisition 
of Franklin’s Writings. These it has processed 
and made available for research on the most lib- 
eral of terms, and, through a system of Library 
Research Associates, stimulated their study and 
publication." 

Although the celebration of birthdays was not 


11 Lingelbach, William E., Benjamin Franklin’s papers 
and the American Philosophical Society, Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 99: 359-380, 1955, esp. p. 375. 
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formerly in such vogue as it has since become, the 
Society’s failure to honor its Patron on the anni- 
versaries of 1806 and 1856 stands in striking con- 
trast to this program in later years. 
ven before 1806, the great Apotheosis seems to 
have been forgotten. Soon after Franklin died, 
his library was broken up and many of his books 
were scattered. 
siderable 


intensive 


At the turn of the century a con- 
number were offered for sale in the 
Dufief Auction Rooms, where the ridiculously low 
prices supply a sort of index to the interest, or 
lack of interest, in Franklin at that time. 


sidding 
was indifferent. 


Books which today would bring 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars sold for a 
mere pittance. According to entries in the Soci- 
ety’s Minutes for October 2, 1801, the “Committee 
reported Books purchased from Franklin’s library, 
$107.62." The list of books purchased covers two 
pages, the price for individual items ranging from 
$.37% to $2.00. A fortnight later the “Committee 
reported a further purchase of Franklin’s Books, 
$91.50, and were authorized to buy others not 
exceeding $20.00.” 

So far as the Society is concerned, there is no 
reference to an anniversary in 1806. The Min- 
utes of the meeting of Friday, January 17 (the 
exact anniversary of his birth), deal with a report 


by the Committee on the Skeleton of the Elephant, 
a discussion of cave bones, an Italian pamphlet on 
protecting books from worms, donations, and the 
election of members and of the Librarian. 
Franklin’s home, which he and 
planned and built with so much care, was demol- 


Deborah had 


ished in 1812, Franklin Court was divided into 
small building lots and a narrow street was cut 
through the middle from the archway entrance on 
High Street to the southern boundary. Franklin’s 
grave, where he is buried by the side of Deborah, 
in a then remote corner of the Christ Church 
cemetery, was so little known that Robert C. 
Winthrop, in his address in 1856 at the dedication 
of the Greenough statue of Franklin, reported 
that the only access was either by illegally climb- 
ing the brick wall or by extracting a permit from 
a reluctant sexton. 

In the thirties Jared Sparks came to Philadel- 
phia to search for Franklin letters and papers, 
only to find them forgotten and neglected. His 
search and the subsequent publication of his ten- 
volume edition of The Works of Benjamin Frank- 
lin aroused considerable interest in certain quar- 
ters, though Philadelphia was not greatly stirred. 
The records of the Society for 1856, like those 
of fifty years earlier for the one hundredth anni- 
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versary, are also barren of any formal recognition 
or celebration. 

On the other hand, printers and typographers 
had early adopted Franklin as the patron saint 
of the arts and crafts, and numerous commemora- 
tions under their auspices marked the anniver- 
sary of 1856. Meanwhile, too, the use of Frank- 
lin’s name for all sorts of public and private in- 
stitutions, business ventures, towns, parks, and 
streets began. The fourteenth state, named in 
his honor, was shortlived. Not so, however, the 
little town of Franklin in Massachusetts, which 
appealed to him for chapel bells and received 
from him instead a carefully selected library, 
“Sense,” as Franklin suggested, “being preferable 
to Sound.” ** From “Franklin's Homly Inn” at 
Fifth and Walnut Streets the vogue for Franklin 
hotels became more ambitious, as is seen in this 
advertisement of the “Franklin Head” in Duane’s 
Aurora: General Advertiser of January 17, 1806: 


FRANKLIN HEAD, 
No. 59, north 2nd Street, Philadelphia. 


STEPHEN Pace, respectfully informs his friends 
and the public, that he has fitted up the above inn in 
a stile calculated to promote the comfort of those 
who may honor him with their company—his beds are 
new and of first quality, and his house being central 
offers convenience to boarders, and is well calculated 
for citizens who require dinners at short 
Cold cuts &c. the most commodious and 
ducted. 


notice. 


well con- 


Stages start from this place every morning in the 
week, for New York and Baltimore. 


Even after two centuries the trend in the use of 
Franklin’s name continues, as witnessed by the 
huge Benjamin Franklin Conference Hall recently 
erected by the United States in West Berlin. 

In 1824 the city named one of the five squares 
provided by William Penn in his plan for Phila- 
delphia, “Franklin Square.” In the same year 
the Franklin Institute was organized. A century 
later it erected its magnificent building, with the 
heroic statute of Franklin by James Earle Fraser, 
both symbolic of Franklin’s concern for the prac- 
tical application of scientific research. The Park- 
way, Philadelphia’s first boulevard, constructed 
1908-1918, linking City Hall in Center Square 
with the Philadelphia Museum of Art on the 
Acropolis overlooking the Schuylkill, was finally 
in 1937 named “The Benjamin Franklin Park- 
way.” Tomorrow, January 17, 1956, elaborate 


12 B. Franklin to the Rev. Dr. Price, Passy, March 18, 
1785. Amer. Philos. Soc., Franklin Papers, no. 269. 
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ceremonies will celebrate the dedication of 
Senjamin Franklin Bridge, heretofore known as 
the Delaware River Bridge, Franklin Square ap- 
propriately marking the approaches to the bridge 
on the Pennsylvania side. Although a little late 
in the day, these tributes to Franklin reflect a 
growing awareness, not only of Philadelphia's 
debt to Franklin, but of the value of his name to 
the iconography of the city. Philadelphia was 
host to Washington, Jefferson, and others of the 
nation’s Founders, but Franklin and Penn are 
of the city and its tradition of tolerance and 
enterprise. 


the 


BOSTON HONORS FRANKLIN 


Boston has had its Franklin Square since 1793 
and a monument at the grave of his parents since 
1824. In 1856 the city of his birth combined the 
celebration with its own 226th anniversary. As 
plans for the celebration progressed, it became 
more and more evident that it was developing 
into a triumphal anniversary of Franklin, even 





Fic. 9. Richard S. Greenough’s statue (1856) of 
Franklin in front of Boston City Hall. 
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though one gets the impression from the news- 
papers that it was still the Franklin of Poor 


Richard and of the Autobiography who was be- 
ing honored. Be that as it may, the dedication 
of “the bronze statue of Benjamin Franklin, ‘the 
great Bostonian,’ 
puer,” ** 


world-renowned _ philoso- 
on September 17, 1856, marks a decided 
step forward in the revival of interest in Frank- 
lin. More than two thousand persons contributed 
to Richard S. Greenough’s statue of Franklin, 
erected in front of Boston City Hall (fig. 9). All 
sections of society, great and small, were repre- 
sented, special certificates being issued to large 
donors (fig. 10). After all, Franklin was from 
Boston, and, even though John and Abigail Adams 
did not always see eye to eye with Franklin, it 
was Adams who had written of Franklin in 1811: 


His reputation was more universal than that of 
Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick or Voltaire, and his 
character more beloved and esteemed than any or all 
of them... . If a collection could be made of all the 
Gazettes of Europe for the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, a greater number of panegyrical paragraphs 
upon “le grand Franklin” would appear, it is 
lieved, than upon any other man that ever lived.'* 


be- 


In his inaugural oration on behalf of the Frank- 
lin Statue Committee the Hon. Robert E. Win- 
throp referred to Franklin as “the greatest of our 
native-born sons, and peculiarly the man of the 
people,” deservedly “the subject of the first bronze, 
open-air statue, erected within the limits of the 
old peninsula of his birth. Today we have 
before us a facsimile of the numbers of The New- 
England Courant from February 8 to September, 
1723, issued while the boy Franklin was enjoying 
his experience as editor and publisher. It reprints 
all the Franklin Silence Dogood Papers and is 
now re-issued for this anniversary by the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, of which he was a member 
and to which he bequeathed his folio edition of 
Les Arts et les Métiers. 


STEVENS’ DISCOVERY OF FRANKLIN PAPERS 
IN LONDON 

Stimulated by Henry Stevens’ discovery of the 
Franklin Papers which William Temple Franklin 
had taken abroad and left in a tailor’s shop, above 
which he had lodgings in London, an enthusiastic 
revival of interest in Franklin developed. First 

18 Memorial of the inauguration of the statue of Frank 
lin, prepared and printed by authority of the City Council, 
p. 11, Boston, 1857. 


14 Adams, Charles Francis (ed.), The works of John 
Adams 1: 660-661, Boston, Little, Brown, 1956. 
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testifying to his contribution of one hundred dollars toward 


the Greenough monument of Franklin 


in point of time were several biographies, James 
Parton’s two-volume Life and Times of Benjamin 
Franklin, one by Henry Stevens himself in 1881, 
Benjamin Franklin, Life and Writings: a Bio- 
graphical Essay . relating to Dr. Franklin, fol- 
lowed in 1889 by Paul Leicester Ford’s Franklin 
Bibliography. In subsequent years came John 
Bigelow’s edition of Franklin’s Works,’ I. Minis 
Hays’ Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin Frank- 
lin in the Library of the American Philosophical 
Society; '® the edition of The Writings of Ben- 
Franklin by Albert Henry Smyth,"’ 
jamin Franklin Self-Revealed by W. C. 

Franklin, the 
nard 


jamin Ben- 
sruce, 
Apostle of Modern Times by Ber- 
and today’s standard one-volume bi- 
ography, Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren. 
Translations of the Autobiography and The Way 
to Wealth continue to multiply; several Jap- 


Fay, 


15 Bigelow, John (ed.), The 


jamin Franklin, 10 v., New York, Macmillan, 1905-1907. 
16 Hays, I. Minis (ed.), Calendar of the Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin in the Library of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 5 v., Philadelphia, 1908. 
17 Smyth, Albert Henry (ed.), The 
jamin Franklin, 10 yv., New York, 
1907. 


complete works of Ben- 


writings of Ben- 
Macmillan, 1905- 


Hebrew, are 
cently acquired by the Library. 
In passing, 


anese, and one in among those re- 
reference should also be made to 
the intense interest aroused in Franklin and more 
particularly in his Papers by a remarkable group 
of collectors in the twenties and thirties of the 


present century. To them, Americana and par- 
ticularly Frankliniana, quite apart from their sen- 
timental value safer investments than stocks 


and bonds. As a consequence, 


Were 
whole collections 
Franklin Papers were assembled or purchased 
from private owners, gradually channeled 
libraries, and so made available to scholars. 
Sut the Franklin cult, if so it may be called, is 
broad and varied. Its appearance among the arts 
and crafts has been noted above, but the fine arts, 
too, made their contribution. In 1792 Senator 
William Bingham presented the large Carrara 
marble statue of Franklin by Lazzarini to the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia, to be placed above 
the entrance of its new library. The statue was 
removed when the Library was demolished, and 
is now in the Library Company’s present home at 
Broad and Christian Streets. A good example of 
the nineteenth century allegorical representations 


into 
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Fic. 11. “Genio di Franklin,” by Giulio Monteverde. 
\llegorical representations of Franklin are very nu- 
merous. Historically they reflect, as do 


writings, 
documents and commemorations, 


something of the 
attitude toward Franklin at successive periods. This 
statuette was done by the foremost sculptor of Italy 
about the middle of the nineteenth century 


of Franklin is seen in the beautiful statuette, sym- 
bolical of Franklin’s experiments with lightning, 
by Italy’s leading sculptor of the last century, 
Monteverde (fig. 11). In more recent years the 
statue (fig. 12) by John J. Boyle, now 
on the campus of the University of Pennsylvania 


fine bronze 


in a charming setting of rhododendrons in front of 
College Hall, and “The Youthful Franklin” (fig. 
13), by R. Tait McKenzie, are deservedly popu- 
lar with students and the public. 


LINGELBACH 
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THE 200TH 
AMERICAN 


ANNIVERSARY 
PHILOSOPHICAL 


AND THE 
SOCIETY 


It was not till the 200th Anniversary of Frank- 
lin’s birth that the Society and Philadelphia in 
general really assumed a role at all commensurate 
with their long and close association with the 
Founder. The commemoration in 1890 of the 
100th anniversary of Franklin’s death had been 
confined to a special meeting, largely 
character. 


local in 
On the other hand, there was no lack 
of enthusiasm. In his introductory address the 
Chairman, Mr. Talcott Williams, after referring to 
Washington and Lincoln, called “the 
first American of any generation.” In preparation 
for 1906, the Society obtained a substantial grant 
for the commemoration from the State, induced 
the National Government to strike a Franklin 
medal, one in gold and 150 in bronze (fig. 14), and 


Sb 


Franklin 


organized a series of special meetings in Philo- 


sophical Hall. 


Among the distinguished speakers 
> Ss 





Fic. 12. This statue of Franklin in bronze, by John 
J. Boyle, formerly stood in front of the main Post 
Office of Philadelphia at Ninth and Chestnut Streets 
and is now on the campus of the University of 
Pennsylvania 
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were Horace Howard Furness, the well-known 
Shakespearean scholar; Charles William Eliot, 
President of Harvard University ; Joseph Hodges 
Choate; the Hon. Elihu Root, then Secretary of 
State; His Excellency the French Ambassador, 
M. J. J. Jusserand; and Professor Ernest Ruther- 
ford. The University of Pennsylvania, cooperat- 
ing in the commemoration, conferred honorary de- 
grees. At the same time the Society's Librarian, 
I. Minis Hays, prepared and edited the Calendar 
of its Franklin Papers, including those of the 
Curtis Collection at the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania. The edition of the Founder’s Writings by 
\lbert Henry Smyth, an active member of the 
Society, was prepared in close cooperation with 
the Society, although finally brought out by a 
commercial publisher. After serving their pur- 
pose for fifty years, both the Smyth edition of the 
Writings and the Hays Calendar will now in turn 
be superseded by The Papers of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

Following 1906 there came a period of relative 
inactivity in the Society so far as Franklin was 
concerned. For several decades the proposal to 
follow the trend of population and business west- 
ward by moving to the new Parkway dominated 
the life of the Society, till it was finally decided 
to remain downtown here in historic Philadelphia. 
During the animated discussions of the proposal 
considerable criticism was aimed at certain aspects 
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representing the young 


Idealized bronze statue by R McKenzie, 


Phila 


Tait 
Franklin’s arrival in 
delphia at the age of seventeen 


of the Society's activities. As a result a special 


committee on the Library was set up in 1939 to 


Gold impression of Franklin Medal ordered struck by Congress to commemorate the 200th anniversary of 
his birth, after the design by the two distinguished artists Louis and 


\ugustus Saint-Gaudens 
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Pu.-D. Prenres, Imprimeur Ordinaire da Roi, 


Chez 


rue Saint-Jacques. 


Pissort, pere & fils, Libraires, quai des 


Auguttins. 


1783. 


Fic. 15. 


This remarkable volume, along with Recueil des Lotx Con- 
stitutives des Colonies Angloises . . 
powerful American political propaganda ever published. 


. (1778), represents the most 
More than 


anyone else, Franklin sensed its revolutionary influence, but even he 
could not have foreseen its direct effect on the constitution-making 
of the successive regimes in France from 1789 to 1870. 


study the situation and report back constructive 
suggestions on future policies. In his report the 
Chairman of the committee, Dr. Max Farrand, 
strongly recommended that in the future the Li- 
brary be instructed to devote its attention to fields 
in which it already had a decided competence and 
which could be developed to a point of superiority. 
This meant among other things that the Papers of 


Franklin were to be given priority, a mandate to 
which the Committee on Library has since con- 
sistently adhered. The results far exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. Several collections 
and scores of rare and priceless individual items 
have been acquired. As noted above, they have 
all been scrupulously processed, catalogued and 


made available for use. Through our system of 
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Library Research Associates three of the Collec- 
tions and more than a score of research studies 
on Franklin have been published in the Society’s 
Memoirs and Library Bulletin. Indeed, it is 
largely because of the implementation of the new 
policy that the Society is today a senior partner 
with Yale University in the project for a new 
edition of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 


THE PERMANENT FEATURES OF THE 
SOCIETY'S COMMEMORATION 


In conclusion I want again to refer to the per- 
manent features not only of the Society’s three 
major projects but of the addresses and publica- 


tions arising from this commemoration. Together 


they will perpetuate the spirit of this anniversary 
and an understanding of Franklin never before 


EXPERIMENTS 


AND 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


ELECTRICITY, 


MADE AT 


Philadelphia in America, 


BY 
Mr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


AND 


Communicated in feveral Letters to Mr. P. Cott iNnson, 
of London, F. R. S. 








LoNoDOWM: 
Printed and fold by E. Cave, at St. ‘fobn’s Gate. 
(Price 2s. 6d.) 


175%. 


Fic. 16. Experiments and Observations on Electricity 
is well known to all scholars. Its prompt translation 
into other languages brought the name of Franklin 
to the attention of the scientific world, as well as of 
the general public. 
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Fic. 17. 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wharton Sinkler. 
courtesy of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Jenjamin Franklin by Benjamin West. Owned 


Photograph, 


attained. The Exhibition of Franklin Portraits 
here in Philosophical Hall on Independence 
Square, and our projected Franklin Library di- 
rectly across from the Square, are more than 
beautiful and convincing symbols. They repre- 
sent institutions alive and active today. Hence 
Mr. Franklin returns to find every provision for 
his remaining here amid the scenes once so fa- 
miliar to him. Some of the portraits on loan for 
the Exhibition will, it is hoped, remain. In close 
cooperation with the Editors of the forthcoming 
edition of his Papers, we continue to build up the 
corpus of his writings. 

It is suggested that the Society’s new Library 
will afford him the opportunity to indulge in his 
favorite pastime of comfortable browsing among 
his books and papers, as he awaits the sequel to 
Mr. Franklin in the successive volumes of The 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin. Although thor- 
oughly in keeping with the Franklin tradition, 
this pleasing picture, like so many others, repre- 
sents only one characteristic of the many-sided 
Franklin. Although a constant reader, his rest- 
less and inquiring mind reached out to the affairs 
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of men and institutions everywhere. Hence he 
will expect to revisit some of the institutions he 
started—the Pennsylvania Hospital, the Philadel- 
phia Library Company, the College of Philadel- 
phia, now the University of Pennsylvania, Insur- 
ance and Fire Companies. The redevelopment 
and conservation of the Philadelphia he once knew 
will arouse lively memories and doubtless elicit 
his approval. His study of the growth of popu- 
lation will have prepared him for the Greater 
Philadelphia of the Delaware Valley. Having 
confidently predicted man’s conquest of the air, 
he will enjoy the roar of the airplanes overhead. 
Upon returning to the Library, his books and 
mayhap the daily papers, successors to his Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, will surely call forth comments 
on present-day journalism. He will be delighted 
to find the original of his humorous and much 
sought after “Craven Street Gazette.’ Recently 
acquired by our Library, it is convincing evidence 


WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
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of the Society’s continued efforts to assemble 
and care for his papers.’* Leafing through his 
Book of the Constitutions (1783) may start rev- 
eries on the drafting of the Constitution of the 
United States in the hot summer of 1787, and its 
subsequent amendments and the Supreme Court 
interpretations (fig. 15). His long experience in 
diplomacy will arouse his serious concern over 
our foreign relations after two tragic World Wars 
and treaty-making. On the other hand, the history 
of science section of the Library, with its different 
editions of the Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity (fig. 16), the large body of related 
literature and the engraving of Benjamin West’s 
allegorical painting (fig. 17) may afford a more 
congenial atmosphere for the return of Dr. Frank 
lin to Philadelphia. 

18 Bell, Whitfield J., 


Jr., “All Clear Sunshine”: New 


letters of Franklin and Mary Stevenson Hewson, /roc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 100 (6), in press 





CATALOGUE OF THE SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS 
OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


January 17—April 20, 1956 


CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


Curator of Dickinsoniana, Dickinson College 


For its first half century, the Society had no 
physical structure around its institutional life. 
That was not achieved until the building of Philo- 
sophical Hall in the years of the illness and death 
of its founder. At that time, July 17, 1789, the 
members voted that a portrait of the President 
“be perpetually kept in one of their apartments.” 
They intended that the Hall, giving a new stability 
to their work, should also perpetuate the familiar 
face, should hold at least a recollection of the step, 
the hand, the thoughtful smile, and unheard echoes 
of the voice which had guided them so long. 

The purpose of this exhibition is not so much 
to honor an anniversary as to bring into the set- 
ting of Hall and Library a deepening of that sense 
of Franklin’s presence here. We must look for it 
now in reflections caught by artists long ago, vary- 
ing in skill and mood, each a very human reaction 
to the moods and greatness of one man. Here, 
perhaps, we can glimpse again the big, strong 
body, the massive head and the heavy, manly face 
with its lines of wisdom and humor, searching and 
compassion. 

Sh 
FOREWORD 


If the name of Benjamin Franklin is a house- 
hold word in the world of science, letters, and 
statesmanship so may it also be considered in the 
field of eighteenth-century portraiture. Surely no 
American contemporary of Franklin was on better 
terms with so many artists both here and abroad 
nor was any other more frequently portrayed in 
oil or on paper or by the hand of the sculptor. 

Space considerations have made it impossible 
for the Society to assemble a comprehensive ex- 
hibition of portraits and memorabilia to celebrate 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
founder’s birth. Those who wish to explore the 
wealth of such material are referred to the excel- 
lent catalogue of the exhibition “Franklin and His 
Circle” held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


in 1936. This distinguished collection consisted 
of three hundred and fifty-six items beginning with 
the earliest portrait of Franklin, c. 1748, attributed 
to Robert Feke and closing with a French pocket 
almanac of about 1790 containing an engraved 
portrait of Franklin after the well-known “Fur 
Cap” likeness by Charles Nicolas Cochin. 

The present exhibition makes up in quality and 
interest what it may lack in numbers and variety 
of items. The Society's considerable holdings of 
Franklin portraits have been supplemented by 
generous loans from the White House, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Acad- 
demy of the Fine Arts, the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, the Home Insurance Company, and by a 
few choice items lent by private collectors. The 
Society is most grateful and expresses its thanks 
to all lenders whose many kindnesses have made 
this exhibition possible. 

Among the privately owned works, those lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wharton Sinkler merit special 
mention. The Mason Chamberlin portrait painted 
in 1762 and exhibited at the Society of Artists, 
London, in 1763, was a favorite with Franklin and 
was stated by Jared Sparks, Franklin’s biogra- 
pher, to be “one of the best ever taken of Dr. 
Franklin.” The engraving of the portrait by Ed- 
ward Fisher was distributed in large quantities 
and prints of it were given away to his friends by 
Franklin. The second Sinkler item is the cele- 
brated Benjamin Franklin Drawing Electricity 
From the Sky, painted by Benjamin West, c. 1805. 
This interesting allegorical portrait was selected 
by the United States postal authorities as the 
model for the commemorative stamp issued Janu- 
ary 16, 1956, in celebration of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Franklin’s birth. A 
block of these stamps in first-day issue forms part 
of the exhibition. 

The selection of the items in the exhibition was 
suggested by Charles Coleman Sellers, who has 
devoted the past several years to a study of 
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Franklin portraits with a view to the publication 
of a definitive catalogue for which there is great 
need. The catalogue notes in this catalogue are 
those of Mr. Sellers. They are written with the 
care and connoisseurship which have characterized 
Mr. Sellers’ previous contributions to the history 
of American painting. 
Henri MARCEAU 


Director, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
THE SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION OF 
AND MEMORABILIA 


PORTRAITS 


In a sense the Exhibition of Portraits of Ben- 
jamin Franklin here in this Hall is unique. 
tively small, it emphasizes quality 
quantity. 


Rela- 
rather than 
The portraits are all either from life 
or by contemporaries of Franklin. The object is 
two-fold: first, to recapture, as Mr. Sellers so 
aptly puts it, the personality of Franklin—his 
robust figure, massive head, serene countenance, 
expressive eyes and genial character—through the 
medium of the great portraits done by artists of 
distincton, many of whom were his close friends ; 
second, to assist the historian in his understand- 
ing and interpretation of the Founder. The por- 
traits are, therefore, not only works of art but 


historical documents of primary significance, origi- 


nals that have served directly or indirectly as the 
source for the thousands of later engravings, etch- 
ings, and other reproductions. To add color and 
atmosphere to the historical aspects of the Exhi- 
bition there will be on display in the Library 
materials from our collections of manuscripts and 
memorabilia. These will be assembled in four 
successive exhibits from January to May, each 
illustrating different aspects of Franklin’s life and 
activities. In chronological sequence they are: (1) 
Franklin—Printer and Publisher. (2) Franklin 
—Citizen and Scientist. (3) Franklin—States- 
man and Diplomat. (4) Franklin and the Arts. 
The last-mentioned will be developed largely about 
the Musicale, planned for the Annual Meeting in 
April and based mainly on original compositions 
by Franklin’s friend, Madame 
srillon de Jouy. 


d’Hardancourt 
W. E. 
1757 


C. DIXON 


Oval. H. 2, W. 1% in. 
Signed, center right, “C. D.” Lent by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


1. MINIATURE ON IVORY. 


During Franklin’s prolonged illness in London 
in the autumn of 1757 two miniatures were painted 
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of him by the same artist. 
his wife in Philadelphia. 


He sent one at once to 
The other he enclosed 
in a later letter to Deborah, January 21, 1758, 
asking her to forward it to his sister, Mrs. Jane 
Mecom, in Boston. Eight months afterward he 
wrote directly to Jenny, protesting to her that, if 
his letters to her had been few, at least he had 
done “what was next to waiting on you in person, 
sent you my picture.” Long treasured as a family 
heirloom, Jane’s miniature has survived. De- 
borah’s has been lost, though it appears to have 
been extant in the next generation and to have 
inspired the design of a nineteenth-century medal 


(No. 33). 


Miniature by C (No. 1) 


Dixon 


Dixon, an obscure but competent and active 
miniaturist, was known only by the initials of his 
signature until an entry in 


revealed his identity. 


Franklin’s accounts 


1759 


BENJAMIN WILSON (1721-1788) 
H. 30, W. 25 in. 


lower right, ““B. Wilson / 1759.” 
the United States Government. 


OIL ON CANVAS. Signed, 


Lent by 


More than any other, the picture which Frank- 
lin employed the artist-scientist, Benjamin Wilson, 
to paint is a family portrait. Painted in London, 
it was intended to hang beside that of Deborah 
in their Philadelphia home, and to keep alive, 
through the years of absence, a sense of his pres- 
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By Benjamin Wilson (No. 2) 


ence there. Behind it lies that same feeling of 
loneliness and separation which had induced him 
to have the Dixon miniature (No. 1) painted and 
which had involved him in the idea of a conversa- 
tion piece showing “all our little family” together. 
In the Philadelphia dining room, Wilson’s por- 
trait shared the wall with Matthew Pratt’s of Mrs. 
Franklin. Deborah’s likeness, carried by Franklin 
descendants to New Jersey and then to New Eng- 
land, has recently been acquired by the Society, 
and so brought back to her city and to a perma- 
nent place in the great Franklin collection here. 
Its companion has had a far more adventurous 
history. On the retirement of the British army 
from Philadelphia in 1778, Major John André, 
who had been quartered in Franklin Court, took 
it with him and later gave it to his commanding 
general, Sir Charles Grey. For more than a 
century it hung in Howick House, the Northum- 
berland home of the Greys. In 1906, it was re- 
turned, as a gift to the United States, by the 
General’s great-grandson, Albert Henry George 
Grey, fourth Earl Grey, and Governor-General 
of Canada. 

Benjamin Wilson was nearing the height of 
his fame in 1759, when this picture was painted. 
His invention of an electrical machine had brought 
him into the circle of the Royal Society in 1751. 
In 1760, he was to receive the Society’s gold 
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Deborah Franklin by Matthew Pratt (No. 37) 


medal. As an artist, some critics already gave 
him preeminence over Reynolds. It was natural 
that he should expand this domestic portrait into 
a three-quarter length likeness of his celebrated 
friend, for public exhibition, and that from this 
there 


should be published a popular mezzotint 
( No. 


2a). 


2a. “B. FRANKLIN OF PHILADELPHIA.” 


tint by McArdell 
after a painting by Wilson. 
the Society. 


Mezzo- 
(1728-1765), 


Owned by 


James 


Wilson’s invention of an electrical machine had 
brought him into the circle of the Royal Society 
at the age of thirty. He was awarded the gold 
medal of the Society in 1760, and at the same time 
was enjoying high repute as a portrait painter. 
This print honoring Franklin was based on an 
ambitious three-quarter length canvas. It follows 
also the less dramatic, more direct, bust portrait 
painted to Franklin’s order in 1759. This last 
was the portrait which hung in the Philadelphia 
dining room as companion piece to that of De- 
borah, and which was taken by Major John André 
on the retreat of the De- 
borah, as remained ‘‘a kind of 
widow” until the arrival, nine years later, of Mme 
Lavoisier’s gift (No. 23). 


sritish army in 1778. 


Franklin said, 
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By Mason Chamberlin, Sr. (No. 3) 


1762 Painted for Philip Ludwell (1716-1767), a 
MASON CHAMBERLIN, SR. (died 1787) Virginia gentleman of means who had been living 


in London since 1760, this portrait memorializes 


3. Om on canvas. H. 50%, W. 40%4 in. both personal friendship and the new acclaim 
Signed, lower left, ““M. Chamberlin pinxt. which had come to Franklin in April, 1762, when 
1762.” Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Wharton the University of Oxford conferred its D.C.L. 


Sinkler upon him. 
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4. MINIATURE ON Ivory. H. 444, W. 3% in. 


Copy by an unknown artist after the origi- 
nal painting by Chamberlin. Owned by the 
Society. 
This miniature was acquired by the Society in 
1953. A very similar miniature was in the Fran- 
cis Wellesley Collection, dispersed in 1920. 


c. 1762 
UNKNOWN 


BENN, FRANKLIN. L.L.D.” 
Diam. 11% in. 


Sronze medal. 
Owned by the Society. 

This medal is said to commemorate the degree 
conferred on Franklin by Oxford University in 
1762. The very similar 
tributed to Patience Wright (No. 7). 


likeness is to that at- 


1767 


DAVID MARTIN (1737-1797) 


H. 4914, W. 39%, in. Lent 
by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. 


6. OIL ON CANVAS. 


(See frontispiece. ) 


In 1767, a Scottish friend, Robert Alexander, 
employed a Scottish artist, David Martin, to paint 
Franklin’s portrait. Martin, who had been Allan 
Ramsay's pupil and assistant, was living in Lon- 
don where he had recently opened a studio of his 
own. The portrait might well be counted as his 
masterpiece, and there is no better likeness, no 
more appropriate characterization, of Franklin. 
He is shown as a scholar, absorbed in study. 
Instead of the usual background bolts of lightning, 
Martin has placed a bust of Newton nearby, to 
represent the physical sciences. Franklin was 
pleased with the picture, and ordered a replica 
for himself. But as with the Wilson and Duplessis 
portraits (Nos. 2, 19), in doing so he insisted 
upon being shown in more simple surroundings. 
Thus, while the Alexander canvas shows him 
seated in a carved and gilded, throne-like chair, 
his own version is revised to meet his own, Ameri- 
can, taste. 

It is Franklin’s own replica which is shown in 
this exhibition. A copy from it, presented to the 
Society in 1785, by Charles Willson Peale, hangs 
downstairs in the meeting room. Robert Alex- 
ander’s portrait passed to his brother, William, 
and then to William Alexander’s daughter, Mari- 
amne, who married Franklin’s grandnephew, Jona- 
than Williams, in Paris in 1779. On that occa- 
sion, Franklin presented the bride with a miniature 
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of himself (No. 21). Both canvas and miniature 
are now owned by descendants in Philadelphia. 


e. 1773 
PATIENCE WRIGHT (1725-1786) 


7. WAX PROFILE BUST. H. 314, W. 2 in. 
Lent by James S. Bradford. 


William Dunlap, in 1834, attributed a wax por- 
trait of Franklin to Mrs. Wright. There is no 
contemporary record of her having made this por- 
trait, though we know that artist and subject were 
well acquainted and that, a few years later, Mrs. 
Wright made a life-size head of Franklin in wax. 
8. WeEbGwoop 


MEDALLIONS OF FRANKLIN, HIS 


H. 5, W. 4% in. 


SON, AND GRANDSON. 


Owned by the Society. 
(1730-1795) honored his 
friend by having several portrait medallions made 
at the Wedgewood pottery. 


J osiah \Wedgwood 


The others are after 


French originals. This, of 1780, repeats the 
English likeness. 

1777 
CHARLES NICOLAS COCHIN (1715-1790) 


9, “BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.” Engraved by Au- 
gustin de Saint Aubin (1736-1807), after 
a drawing by Cochin. Lent by the Phila- 


delphia Museum of Art. 


This was probably the first likeness of Franklin 
taken after his arrival in France. It was certainly 
by far the most popular. The Canadian fur cap 
is worn in sturdy independence of fashionable 
usage, and the Doctor’s mouth, and the glance 


through his spectacles, carry out the idea. Cochin 
and Saint Aubin, both artists of talent, had 


worked together on many portraits, and shared 
also scholarly interests and a gentle warmth of 
character similar to Franklin’s. 

10. Orton canvas. H. 2214, W. 19 in. 
Owned by the Society. 


Artist 
unknown. 


This portrait, discovered in Germany after the 
last war, had descended in the Wille family, whose 
ancestors had been engravers active in eighteenth- 
century Paris. It may have been painted there, 
c. 1777-1780, for Jean Georges Wille (1715- 
1808) or for his Wille 
(1748-1821). 


son, Pierre Alexandre 
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1777 
JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE (1725-1805) 


11. Ort on Oval. H. 28%, W. 223 


in. Copy by an unknown artist after the 
Lent by Mrs. 


CANVAS. 


x 


original pastel by Greuze. 


Louis E. C. Fagan. 


Greuze had finished a study for his portrait of 
Franklin as early as June, 1777. He was com- 
peting with other artists for the honor and acclaim 
his subject would confer, and hoping also to at- 
tract the public to the private exhibition of his 
paintings which he maintained in competition with 
the Salon. Warmly praised by some contempo- 
raries, it was none the less the work of an em- 
bittered sentimentalist who had little in common 
with Franklin. 


1777 
JEAN JACQUES CAFFIERI (1725-1792) 


12. MARBLE BUST AFTER THE ORIGINAL 
CarFiert. H. 16% in. 


by the Home Insurance Company. 


TERRA 


COTTA BY Lent 


In a list of his work Caffiéri includes, under the 
date 1773, “Adrien Helvétius, que j'ay exécuté en 
marbre pour Madame Helvétius.’ It may be as- 
sumed that Mme Helvétius, who reciprocated so 
warmly Franklin’s fondness for her, introduced 
this sculptor to him, even as she chose a painter 
to take his likeness on canvas (No. 15). Caffiéri, 
on his part, saw it as a commission of immense 
importance, not only because of Franklin’s emi- 
nence and popularity, but in the hope that he 
might be entrusted with all the monumental work 
of the new republic. The authenticity of this like- 
ness is supported by the artist’s genuine talent, 
and by Franklin’s preference for it. The original 
bust was exhibited at the Salon of 1777, together 
with Caffiéri’s design for the tomb of General 
Richard Montgomery, and his bust of 
Corneille. 


Pierre 


1777-1779 
JEAN BAPTISTE NINI (1717-1786) 


13. “B. FRANKLIN, AMERCAIN.” Terra cotta 


medallion, after a drawing from life by 


Thomas Walpole, Jr. Diam. 4% in. 


Owned by the Society. 


Italian, round and short of 
stature, was an engraver who had turned to sculp- 


Nini, a jocund 
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ture in one of its aspects most closely related to 
the engraver’s art. He may be considered both 
an original artist, and one content to reproduce 
the work of If not actually sculptured 
from life, his famous Franklin medallions will al- 
The 
commissions came to him as an employee of the 
pottery and glass factory at Chaumont sur Loire 
owned by Jacques Donatien Le Ray de Chaumont 
(1726-1803), that friendly man of business in 
whose house at Passy Franklin lived, and who 
commissioned Duplessis to paint the great “fur 
collar” portrait (No. 19). By far the best known 
version is this with the fur cap, though Nini varied 
the design by adding spectacles in another, plac- 
ing a liberty cap on the head of a third. 

Thomas Walpole, Jr. (1755-1840), was a skill 
ful amateur artist whose tastes echoed 
his cousin of Strawberry Hill. His father was a 
friend of Lord Chatham, of Dr. Edward Bancroft 
and others in Franklin’s circle. Franklin wrote 
to the young man’s father, December 11, 1777, 
‘From a sketch Dr. Blancroft| had which was 
drawn by your ingenious and valuable Son, they 
have made here Medaillons in terre cuit.” 


others. 


ways rightly be associated with his name. 


those of 


DIRIGE LA FOUDRE E1 


TIRANS.”’ 


14. “B. FRANKLIN. IL 


BRAVE LES Diam. 6% in. 
Terra cotta medallion, after a drawing 
from life by Anne Vallayer-Coster. 


by the Society. 


Owned 


Anne Vallayer-Coster (1744—c. 
friend of the Marquise de Lafayette, of Beau- 
marchais, an intimate of the American circle in 
Paris, and an enthusiast for American liberty. 
She minor but dedicated artist, with a 
penchant for profile portraiture. While it comes 
to us indirectly and without substantiation, there 
is no reason to dispute her claim that she made 
the original design for one of the Nini plaques. 
It could have been one, or both, of the slightly 
varying versions of 1778, 1779. 


1818) was a 


Was a 


c. 1777 


CHARLES AMEDEE PHILIPPE 
VAN LOO (1719-1795) 


Oval. H. 281%, W. 221%4 
in. Owned by the Society. 


15. ONL ON CANVAS. 


Long held as an heirloom in her family, this 
portrait had its origin in the warmth, tenderness, 


and humor of Franklin’s intimacy with Mme 
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Helvétius. Her influence in its making stands 
out more clearly than the identity of the artist. 
We know, however, that she and her husband had 
been painted earlier by Michel Van 
(1707-1771). Claude Adrien 
Helvétius (1715-1771) was reproduced in a series 
of color aquatints engraved by Pierre Michel Alix, 
a series honoring the great philosophers and scien 
tists of the time, Franklin among them (see No 
16). The aquatint of Franklin carries the terse 
attribution, “ We are thus left to 
that Mme Helvétius entrusted this commis- 
sion to the younger brother of the painter who 
had made the likeness of her husband and who 
had died in the same year as he. 


lLouis loo 


His portrait of 


Vanloo pinxt.” 
infer 


We may infer 
also that she asked the younger painter to portray 
this new subject with the same sparkling vivacity 
which one sees in her husband's portrait, a gay 


loo (No. 15) 


and personal approach which is said to have 
brought an unfriendly comment from Diderot but 
which is true to the character of the lady. Charles 
Ameédée Philippe Van Loo, painter of both por- 
traits and history, exhibited a painting entitled 
“L’Electricité”’ in the Salon of 1777. Perhaps 
the work had been inspired by his contact with 
Franklin. 


e 1777 
PIERRE MICHEL ALIX (1762-1817) 


16. “FRANCKLIN.” Aquatint in color, after the 
original painting by Van Loo (No. 15). 


Lent by the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

One of a series issued between 1790 and 1803 
and including D’Alembert, Bailly, Buffon, Con- 
dillac, Corday, Diderot, Helvétius, La Bruyere, 
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Lavoisier, Linnaeus, Mably, Malesherbes, Marat, 
Mirabeau, Montesquieu, Rousseau. That of 
Franklin was first exhibited in 1795. 


1778 
J. F. DE L’HOSPITAL 


Oval. H. 
Signed, lower right, ‘J. 
pinxt. 1778.” 
of Pennsylvania. 


17. OILON CANVAS. 


2534, W. 1914 in. 
J. F. DeLhospital 
Lent by the University 


As with the miniature by Dixon (No. 1), this 
portrait is the major record of the life of an other- 
wise very obscure painter. One miniature signed 
“De L’Hospital” has been recorded, and the sur- 
name appears in a list of painters employed by 
the manufactory of Sévres, with the dates 1763 
1764. That this is a life portrait one cannot doubt, 
though it lacks the stolid fidelity of Dixon’s crafts- 
manship. The Frenchman is reflecting his own 
humility on the one hand, and on the other a sense 
of the fun-loving kindliness of the great man who 
had consented to pose for him. 


1778 
ANTOINE BOREL (1743-c. 1810) 


18. “L’AMERIQUE INDEPENDANTE.” Engraved 
by Jean Charles LeVasseur (1734-1804) 
after a drawing by Borel. Lent by the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


America, as an Indian, set free by 
kneels at Liberty’s feet. 


with her shield and spear. 


y Franklin, 
Minerva protects them 

Prudence is at hand 
and Courage pursues the battle. Britain has been 
overthrown, Neptune's trident broken. Seated at 
one side, Agriculture and Commerce applaud the 
issue. First advertised on May 31, 1778, the 


Detail from engraving by Jean Charles LeVasseur 
after a drawing by Antoine Borel (No. 18) 
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print came as sensational and daring artistic prop- 
aganda for open alliance with America. It 
to have been dedicated to Franklin. His reaction 
to finding himself depicted in such a setting may 
be imagined, and it was at his request that the 
honor was conferred instead upon the Continental 
Congress. 


Was 


Foreign as his surroundings may be, 
trait of Franklin is authentic. Borel was a por- 
trait painter whose ambition and emotional fervor 
were leading him into more complex themes of 
political allegory and “sujets galantes.” 


the por- 


His en- 
thusiasm for the insurrectionary cause afterward 
lapsed into a preoccupation with erotic trivialities. 


1778 


JOSEPH SIFFRED DUPLESSIS 
(1725-1802) 


19. Ort on canvas. Oval. H. 28%, W. 22% 
in. Lent by Gilbert Bessot de Lamothe. 


When Franklin’s host at Passy, Jacques Dona- 
tien Le Ray de Chaumont (1726-1803), commis- 
sioned the most eminent portrait painter of the 
court to paint the American Minister, he undoubt- 
edly intended not only to honor his friend but to 
place before the public a likeness superior to all 
others. Certainly, Franklin himself felt that a 
consummation had been reached, and that he need 
bear no longer the tedium of posing for artists 
who could, as he saw it, do quite as well by copy- 
ing what had been done. The great “Fur Collar” 
portrait was, indeed, repeatedly copied, both for 
the likeness of Franklin and as the chef d’ceuvre 
of a master portraitist. 

The original, painted for Le Ray de Chaumont, 
is now at the Metropolitan Museum. This early 
replica shown here, with another very similar por- 
trait, has descended in the same family ownership 
from Isaac Cox Barnet (1773-1833), who served 
as American consul at Bordeaux until 1801, and 
as consul at Paris from 1816 until his death. 
Barnet had married a daughter of the Marquise 
de Flamarens, and one of these portraits may have 
come to him through this connection with a noble 
family of the old régime. 


20. MINIATURE ON 
1, in. 


ivory. Oval. H. 1%, W. 
Attributed to Joseph Siffred Du- 
Lent by the Philadelphia Museum 


plessis. 
of Art. 


Said to have been painted by order of the King 
of France, c. 1782-1785, as a gift to Franklin, 
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By Joseph Siffred 


the value of this miniature likeness is en 


dorsed by the fact that Franklin himself gave it 
to his daughter, and that she cherished it through 
out her lifetime 


as a 


21 MINIATURE ON IVORY 


Oval H 
Viss Lydia 


(See cove Ee} 


1m, W 


lo in Spence 


Lent by 
Moncure Robinson. 


Franklin's own version of the Martin portrait 
omits the huge carved chair of the artist’s choice. 
Similarly, his own version of the Duplessis like 
ness shows him in his plain gray business suit. 
It is the same likeness, but the change in costume 
has transformed it from a courtly to a simple 
grandeur. 

This miniature, a copy of the pastel which hung 
in Franklin’s home and is now at the New York 
Public Library, was Franklin’s gift to the bride, 
Mariamne Alexander, on her marriage in Paris, 


September 12, 1779, to his great-nephew, Jona 


Duplessis (No. 19) 


than Williams. 


heen established, though it is suggestive that only 


The identity of the artist has not 


a week before Franklin had entered in his accounts 
the purchase of a very similar miniature by Fran- 
cois Dumont (1751-1831), then at the beginning 
of his brilliant career 

2) 


OIL ON CANVAS. Copy by an unknown artist 


from the pastel attributed to Duplessis. 
Photograph of a portrait in the possession 
of Mme Brillon’s family. 


Painted, like the above, for a dear friend of the 
subject, this portrait has been cherished as an 
heirloom of her family. Anne Louise 
d’Hardancourt (1744-1824), married M. Brillon 
de Jouy, a government official, in 1763. Her 
elder daughter Cunégunde, born in the following 
vear, married Marie Antoine Paris d’Illins in 
1783, and it is through her that the portrait has 
descended to the present generation. 


Boivin 
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Copy by an unknow1 

23. OIL ON canvas. H. 
Copy by Mme A. L. 
pastel attributed to J. S. Duplessis. 
by Mrs. L. Wardlaw Miles 
Annis Stockton 


2834, W. 22% in. 
Lavoisier after the 
Lent 
and Miss 


At the time of Franklin’s return to America, 


many members of his circle in Paris had portraits 
of him painted as souvenirs of their friendship 
through the historic years of his residence there. 
One of these was the wife of the great chemist, 
Antoine Laurent Lavoisier, née Marie Anne Pier- 


rette Paulze d’Ivoy (c. 1758-1836). Hers, like 
a number of the others, was copied from the 
pastel which Franklin had owned since 1779, and 
which he had given in 1785 to Louis Guillaume 
Le Veillard. A letter of Franklin bears witness 
that she herself painted it, and the existence of 
an identical portrait owned by the Chazelles fam- 
ily, descendants of Lavoisier, shows that she 
painted two, one for herself, one for the home 
in Philadelphia. Franklin wrote to her, October 
23, 1788: “I have a long time been disabled from 
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artist from pastel attributed to Duplessis (No 


writing to my dear friend, by a severe fit of the 
gout, or I should sooner have returned my thanks 
for her very kind present of the portrait, which 
she has herself done me the honor to make of 
me. What particularly endears it to me is 
that drew it. Our English enemies, 
when they were in possession of this city and my 


the hand 


house, made a prisoner of my portrait, and carried 
it off with them, leaving that of its companion, 
my wife, by itself, a kind of widow. You have 
replaced the husband, and the lady seems to smile 
as well pleased” (see No. 2). 


1778 
JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON (1741-1828) 


24. PLASTER 
COTTA 
Society. 


CAST AFTER THE 


H. 19% in. 


ORIGINAL TERRA 
BUST. Owned by the 

Houdon’s bust, with its feeling of vivacity and 
humor, a better characterization than likeness, 
was not made from life. His rival, Caffiéri, had 
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Engraving by Louis Jacques Cathelin after portrait by Filleul (No. 27) 


already modelled Franklin (No. 12). Houdon, 
doubtless learning from others that it would be 
useless for another sculptor to apply for sittings, 
carried out his work from observation alone, and 
surprised his subject with the gift of four casts. 
While Franklin preferred the Caffiéri bust, he 
and Houdon became cordial friends after the sculp- 
tor had been introduced to him in 1783. 

This cast was purchased in Paris in 1802 by 
Joseph Sansom, and presented by him to the 
Society, January 21, 1803. Nos. 33 
and 36.) 


(See also 


1778-1780 
JEAN HONORE FRAGONARD (1732-1806) 


25. “Le DocrEuR FRANCKLIN COURONNE PAR 
LA Liperté.” Aquatint by Jean Claude 
Richard de Saint Non (1727-1791), after 
a drawing by Fragonard. Lent by the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


In a letter of April 17, 1778, the Abbé de Saint 
Non writes of this print with modest enthusiasm, 


deploring that the liberty cap had been bitten a 
little too deeply by the acid, but claiming at least 
to have produced an interesting example of the 
new type of engraving. The paper under the bust 
is inscribed, “Constitution / du Gouvernemt / de 
Pensilvanie / Art. 1,’ celebrating Franklin’s fame 
as a lawgiver as Carmontelle also was to do (No. 
28). The print was to figure briefly and amus- 
ingly in Pennsylvania politics, where the state con- 
stitution had become a very hotly disputed issue. 
It was cited by Timothy Matlack to decry the 
opposition of Franklin’s son-in-law, Richard 
Bache, to the new constitution. To add further 
to the involvement, Saint Non had invested heav- 
ily, and not too wisely, in Bache’s new firm of 
3ache and Shee. 


26. “... Au GENIE DE FRANKLIN.” Etching. 
Lent by the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Fragonard’s best characterization of Franklin 


is the drawing owned by the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. In his other drawings and prints we see 
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Franklin’s fame, rather than Franklin himself, 
celebrated by the most brilliantly imaginative artist 
of the times. This print, probably made in 1779, 
featured in American 


spring of 1780. 


was newspapers in the 


1779 
ANNE ROSALIE FILLEUL (c. 1754-1794) 


27. “BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.” Engraved by 
Louis Jacques Cathelin (1739-1804) after 
a painting now owned by the Filleul family 
in France. Lent by the Philadelphia Mu 
seum of Art. 


Anne Rosalie Bocquet, a professional painter of 
talent and personal charm, married Louis Filleul 


in 1777. The young couple became a part of 


Franklin’s social circle, spending evenings to 


gether, going in company, it would appear, to 
Mme Brillon’s ball, and inviting the old man’s 
blessing on each addition to their family. Cathe 
lin’s engraving was exhibited at the Salon of 
April, 1779. Mme Filleul’s portrait was doubt 
less painted in the preceding winter. It comes at 
the time, therefore, when Franklin was beginning 
to insist that all artists who wished his portrait 
copy that by Duplessis, or some other already at 
hand, and his posing in this instance must have 
come as a particular favor to his young friend. 
The Filleuls had influence at court, and repre 
sent an interesting link between Franklin’s circle 
and that of the Queen. This 
strong enough to bring the unfortunate artist to 
her death on the guillotine early in the Terror 


association was 


1780 


LOUIS CARROGIS DE CARMONTELLE 
(1717-1806) 


28. “ON L’A VU DESARMER LES TIRANS ET LES 
Dieux.” Engraving by Francois Denis 
Nee (1735-1817 ), after the original draw 
ing by Carmontelle. Lent by the Phila 
delphia Museum of Art. 


Carmontelle, a scholarly amateur with a talent 
for theatricals, for design, and for catching a like 
ness on paper, made many similar sketches and 
characterizations of members of his circle. This 
print was published in April, 1781, from a draw 
ing presumed to have been made in the year be 
fore. The ships emphasize Franklin’s universal 
ity, and “Les Loix de la Pensilvanie”’ reflects the 
new reverence for Franklin as a great lawgiver 
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1783 
JEAN FRANCOIS BERNIER 


BENJ. FRANKLIN.” Silver medal. 
146 in. Owned by the Society 


ate Diam. 


The Lodge of the Nine Sisters, with which 
Franklin had long been associated, honored other 
of its distinguished members with similar com 
memorative tokens. Jernier engraved several 
Masonic medals in the course of his career. His 
signature, and his letter to Franklin, June 6, 1783, 
give added authenticity to this work 


1783 
AUGUSTIN DUPRE (1748-1833) 


30. “BENJ. FRANKLIN.” 
14 in. 


Bronze medal. Diam. 


Owned by the Soc ity 


Dupre, who had a country house near Frank- 
lin’s at Passy, enjoyed a friendly intimacy with 
his neighbor. He made, at Franklin's instance, 
several of the medals authorized by Congress to 
commemorate American successes, including those 
for John Paul Jones, Nathanael Greene and the 
twin triumphs of Saratoga and Yorktown. In 
1784 Dupré completed this medal as a compliment 
to his friend and patron. It holds one of the finest 
Franklin portraits, revealing also the classic purity 
of Dupré’s style and his ability to achieve monu- 
mentality within a very small space. The accom 
panying drawings by Dupré, recently acquired by 
the Society, show with what care and thought the 
allegorical design of the reverse had been con- 
ceived. In his letter of June 6, 1785, he describes 
his plan to engrave a personal seal for Franklin, 
with a lightning rod crest added to the family 
In 1786, after Franklin’s return to Amer 
ica, Dupré had another medal struck, repeating 
the obverse, but with a new reverse on which the 
motto appears enclosed in a simple oak wreath. 


arms. 


1785 
CHARLES WILLSON PEALE (1741-1827) 


H. 23, W. 18%4 in. Lent 
by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. 


31 OIL ON CANVAS. 


In his portrait and print of Franklin, perhaps 
more than in any other of his works, Peale strove 
toward the single purpose of clear and_ factual 
statement. He added no intruding embellish 
ment, nor even that mood of pleasantness which 
he tried so often to catch in a sitter’s face. Not 
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Engraving by Francois Denis Née, after original drawing 


by Carmontelle 


since the Dixon and Wilson portraits of 1757 and 
1759, had Franklin’s features been recorded with 
The canvas 
was painted for Peale’s newly-established portrait 


such cool, unwavering directness. 


gallery of Revolutionary heroes, immediately after 
Franklin returned from France. 


32. “His ExceLtLtency B. FRANKLIN.” 


1787, after the artist’s 
Lent by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


Mezzo- 
tint engraving, 


painting of 1785. 


(No. 28) 


One of a series of prints published in the Con- 
stitutional Convention year. 


c.. 1767 
ROBERT EDGE PINE (1730-1788) 


canvas. H. 264, W. 
Lent by the Franklin Institute. 


32a. OIL ON 


21% in. 


Probably based on Peale’s portrait of Franklin 
but changed by simplification and the blurred 
style of Pine’s later work, this portrait was painted 
about 1787. 
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1790 
JOSEPH SANSOM (1767-1826) 


33. “Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, F.R.S. 
TIME (GOVERNER OF 
AGED 84.” Painted silhouette. 
W. 3!%.6 in. Lent by T. 


3rd. 


SoME- 
PENNSYLVANIA 
H. 41%, 


Morris Perot, 


Between 1790 and 1792, a young amateur of 
the arts, Joseph Sansom, assembled a collection 
of silhouette drawings of his contemporaries, with 
a view to having them published. He had a gift 
for catching a likeness, and in this profile he gives 





By Joseph Sansom (No. 33) 


us our last glimpse of Franklin in a life portrait. 
In 1803 Joseph Sansom presented to the Society 
a plaster cast of the Houdon bust (No. 24). In 
1807, in collaboration with Johann Matthias Reich 
(1768-1833), he began the series of medals shown 
here, in which Franklin’s likeness again appears. 
Designed by Sansom and engraved by Reich, the 
medals commemorate the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1776, the Recognition of Sovereignty, 
1783, and the Retirement of Washington, 1797. 
The medal showing Franklin with cap and open 
collar may be tentatively attributed also to San- 
som and Reich. 
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c. 1785-1805 
BENJAMIN WEST (1738-1820) 


34. DRAWING IN PENCIL. Oval. H. 8%, W. 


7% in. Owned by the Society. 


Though he had been an intimate friend of Frank- 
lin’s early years, West had then painted no por- 
trait of him. After the war, in this and other 
studies, he sought to recapture the lines of the 
face he would never see again. This drawing, 
together with the famous little portrait-allegory, 
remained in West’s estate until many 
his death. 


vears after 


35. OIL ON 


PAPER. H. Lent 


by Mr. and Mrs. 


13144, W. 10 in. 
Wharton Sinkler. 


In the drawing in pencil (No. 34) West is seek 
ing to render, in authentic and monumental terms, 
the lines of Franklin’s face. Here, on the other 
hand, in this exuberant little study, the great his- 
torical painter seeks to epitomize the success and 
glory of Franklin’s career in science. 


D. MANCONI 


36. MarBLE Bust. H. 26 in. Signed, “Do. 


Manconi.” Owned by the Society. 


The Society’s minutes, January 2, 1863, record 


Dr. George Bacon Wood’s gift of this bust and 


give us also a statement on its history. “Dr. 
Wood, the president, presented to the Society a 


marble bust of Franklin, on a tall cylindrical 
pedestal of dark scagliola. Dr. Wood gave the 
order to an artist of Florence M. Manconi to 
this life reduction in marble of a 
gigantic plaster bust of Franklin in the private 
collection of Mr. Packinham (a banker in Rome) 
at his residence in Florence. Mr. Powers the 
\merican sculptor had himself executed a copy 
of this bust for his own studio. Dr. Wood had 
the same artist to copy, life size, a gigantic plaster 
bust of Washington, in the same collection. Both 
the plaster busts are ascribed to Houdon.” 


execute size 


Manconi, an obscure Florentine artist, has car- 
ried out his task of copying and reduction cer- 
tainly with great sympathy for his subject. He 
has given us also a link in the history of the little- 
known Houdon bust of 1780. In this second por- 
trait, Houdon carries to greater depth his inter- 
pretation of Franklin’s profound and lovable hu- 
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By Benjamin West (No. 35) 


manity. The first (No. 24) reveals bonhommerie 
and humor, the second the warm and smiling wis 
dom of the man. The first is in ordinary dress 
as most of Houdon’s portrait busts were, the 
second more broadly based and in classic costume 
to add strength and formality to the likeness. In 


his copy, with a greater feeling for the classic 


tradition than Houdon, Manconi has omitted the 
indication of the eyeballs, a feature which adds 
animation to Houdon’s likeness. Houdon’s mar- 
ble of 1780, signed and dated, is owned by the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, 
Missouri. It is approximately the same size as 
this by Manconi, and very close in appearance. 
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DEBORAH REED FRANKLIN BY 
MATTHEW PRATT (1734-1805) 


37. Om on canvas. H. 29%, W. 
Owned by the Society. 


24*%% in 


There is no other portrait of Deborah Franklin 
There can scarcely be found any more intimate 
association with Franklin’s early life than this 
reflection of a face so dear to him, so lone and 
often in his thoughts. Like his portrait by Wilson, 

It was painted in his ab 
sence, and he was to have a copy of it in London 
Whether that ever reached him, or whether this 
picture itself was with him there, we do not know. 
She wears an air of rather queenly severity, as 


it is a domestic piece. 
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if perhaps a little too conscious of the importance 


of posing to a painter. The picture was not 


painted as a matching piece to his, since both 
face in the same direction, but the sizes are the 
same, indicating that they were intended to hang 
together. His portrait was afterward replaced by 
Mme from (No 
23). But its rightful pendant is the earlier like 
1759 (No. ZY. 


early years of searching and triumph, and which 


Lavoisier’s copy, sent France 


ness of which belongs to those 


has the same solid, steady-gazing plainness, that 
same direct simplicity which we find in both their 


lives and in the gravestone inscription uniting 
them both at the last 
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FOREWORD 


On January 17, 1956, the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth, 
the Library of Congress opened an exhibit com- 
memorating his achievements. This catalog is the 
record of the exhibit, which aims to show the 
many facets of Franklin’s long and extraordinarily 
productive life—a life of which he himself wrote, 
as it was drawing to a close, “If I were allowed to 
live it over again, I should make no objection, only 
wishing for leave to do what authors do in a second 
edition of their works, correct some of my errata.” 

It is fitting that the Library of Congress should 
join with the many other libraries and learned 
societies throughout the world that are honoring 

Senjamin Franklin’s memory in this commemora- 
tive year. Its collection of his personal papers, 
spanning nearly three quarters of a century, from 
1726 to 1790, is second in size only to that of the 
American Philosophical Society. Besides his cor- 
respondence and manuscripts of his writings, they 
include some of his letterbooks and journals stem- 


* The catalog is the joint effort of Dorothy S. Eaton, 
Frederick R Goff, Jerome M. Edelstein, and Nelson R. 
Burr, with the editorial assistance of Vincent L. Eaton 
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ming from his long service as diplomat in England 
and France. The Library’s collection of Frank- 
lin’s books is also notable; built around a group 
of volumes gathered by Henry Stevens of Ver- 
mont, it includes not only the many products of 
his pen but of his press. 

In the following pages the reader will find re- 
flections of the many-sided Franklin—the printer, 
the philanthropist, the philosopher, the inventor, 
the diplomat, the statesman, and the humanitarian. 
It is hoped that, taken together, they may present 
a picture by which, as Benjamin Vaughan wrote 
to Franklin when he urged him to continue writ- 
ing his memoirs, “the wisest man will receive 
lights and improve his progress, by seeing detailed 
the conduct of another wise man.” 

The Library of Congress acknowledges its grati- 
tude to the American Philosophical Society for 
making possible the publication of this catalog. 

L. Quincy MuMForp 


Librarian of Congress 


and Donald H. Mugridge. The exhibit has been ar- 
ranged under the direction of Herbert J. Sanborn, Ex- 
hibits Officer, with the assistance of Nelson R. Burr. 


AuGUST, 1956 
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THE PRINTER 


LISTENING TO COMMENTS ON 
FIRST PUBLISHED ESSAY 
“The Newspaper.” 


HIS 


Photograph of an engrav- 
ing in William Makepeace Thayer, The Printer 
Boy .... Boston, 1864. G 
The sixteen-year-old printer’s apprentice, set- 
ting type, is shown absorbing the favorable re- 
marks of his brother and other men about his first 
published essay. The incident is sketched in 
Franklin’s autobiography. Suspecting that his 
brother would not print the piece if he knew who 
the author was, he disguised his handwriting, 
signed a pen name, “Silence Dogood,” and slipped 
the manuscript under the printing-house door 
during the night. James and his friends approved, 
and it appeared in the New-England Courant on 
April 2, 1722. 
2. THE PRINTER’S APPRENTICE 
“Franklin the Printer.” Photograph of an 
engraving by Gilbert & Gihon for Pictorial Life 
of Benjamin Franklin. Philadelphia, [1846]. G 
Franklin is pictured here at work on the press 
in the shop of his brother James, to whom he was 


apprenticed in 1718. He soon became a skillful 


typesetter and printer, and helped to issue pamph- 
lets and ballads, and to make prints on linen, 


calico, and silk. Between 1719 and 1723 he and 
his brother printed the Boston Gazette and the 
New-England Courant. 


3. THE SUCCESSFUL PRINTER OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
“Benjamin Franklin. 
ture in the 
Esq.” 


From the original Pic- 
Possession of Thomas W. Sumner 
Engraving by G. F. Storm, n.d. P 

The original oil portrait on canvas has gen- 
erally been attributed to Robert Feke (ca. 1705- 
ca. 1750) of Newport, R. I., an American colonial 
artist. Known as the “Sumner portrait,” it was 
bequeathed to Harvard College, and is believed to 
be the earliest likeness of Franklin. It depicts 
him as a successful and well-dressed businessman 
about to retire, rather than as the venerable and 
benevolent philosopher and statesman of popular 


fame. 


4. A PRINTER’S EPITAPH 


Copy of the well-known epitaph Franklin com- 
posed for himself, using the language of a printer. 
MS. 1 p. MSS 


Franklin composed this epitaph at an early 
date, perhaps in 1728, and wrote out slightly dif- 
fering versions for friends at various times. This 
manuscript, copied in an unidentified hand from 
the Franklin holograph known as the Upcott text, 
was among the papers owned by Franklin’s grand- 
son, William Temple Franklin. 


THE 
1723 
The New-England Courant, No. 80. 
February 4-11, 1723. Facsimile. R 
This was the first to 
Franklin’s name as printer. 


FIRST FRANKLIN IMPRINT: 


3oston, 


issue carry Benjamin 
The Courant, estab- 
lished by James Franklin, his older brother, on 
August 7, 1721, was the third regularly issued 
newspaper in Boston. In its columns James gave 
offense to the Massachusetts authorities, who first 
imprisoned him and then forbade him to publish 
the newspaper. To avoid this censorship the 
paper was printed under Benjamin’s name 


after his departure from Boston in October, 


, even 


1723. 


6. FRANKLIN’S FIRST BOOK: 1725 


Jenjamin Franklin. A Dissertation on Liberty 
and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain. (London, 1725. 
R 
Written when the author was nineteen, this 
exercise in metaphysics was Franklin’s first ex- 
tensive publication. It was in part an answer to 
William Wollaston’s The Religion of Nature 
Delineated. According to Franklin’s later account, 
he printed only a hundred copies, of which he 
gave a few to his friends; afterwards conceiving a 
dislike for the piece, he burned the remainder ex- 
cept for one copy. 
7. S¥PE. Ser BY 
LAND: 1725 
William Wollaston. The Religion of Nature 
Delineated. \Wondon, 1725. R 
Franklin worked upon this edition as a com- 
positor at Samuel Palmer’s printing-office shortly 
after his arrival in London in December, 1724. 
He had been sent to England to select printing 
equipment by Sir William Keith, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, who had proposed to finance him 
in a shop of his own. When it turned out that 
he could expect no help abroad from Keith, he 
had to seek employment as a printer. 


FRANKLIN IN ENG- 
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8 THE FIRST IMPORTANT WORK 
FROM FRANKLIN’S PHILADELPHIA 
SHOP: 1728 


William Sewel. The History of the Rise, In- 
crease and Progress of the Christian People Called 
the Quakers. Philadelphia, 1728. R 

With Hugh Meredith, who had worked with 
him in the printing-house of Samuel Keimer, 
Franklin set up his own shop in Philadelphia in 
1728. Their first job of importance was to print 
for Keimer pages 533-694 of the text and the 
sixteen pages of the index of the third edition of 
Sewel’s massive Fistory. 


9, FRANKLIN’S PHILADELPHIA NEWS- 
PAPER: 1732-1765 


The Pennsylvania Gazette. Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1740/41 and February 12, 1740/41. R 

In partnership with Hugh Meredith, Franklin 
bought Samuel Keimer’s weekly newspaper and 
they began publishing it in new form as The 
Pennsylvania Gazette on October 2, 1729. With 
the issue of May 11, 1732, Franklin’s name ap- 
peared alone in the imprint. His active interest 
in The Pennsylvania Gazette continued until late 
in 1765. In his autobiography he later wrote: 
“In the Conduct of my Newspaper I carefully ex- 
cluded all Libelling and Personal Abuse, which 
is of late Years become so disgraceful to our 
Country. Whenever I was solicited to insert any 
thing of that kind, and the Writers pleaded as 
they generally did, the Liberty of the Press, and 
that a Newspaper was like a Stage Coach in 
which any one who would pay had a Right to a 
Place, my Answer was, that I would print the 
Piece separately if desired, and the Author might 
have as many Copies as he pleased to distribute 
himself... .° 


10. THE FIRST MAP PUBLISHED IN 
PHILADELPHIA: 1733 


Articles of Agreement Made and Concluded 
upon between the Right Honourable the Lord 
Proprietary of Maryland, and the Honourable 
the Proprietarys of Pensilvania, &c. Touching the 
Limits and Boundaries of the Two Provinces... . 
Philadelphia, 1733. R 

The woodcut map in the Articles of Agreement, 
the earliest work of a cartographical nature to be 
engraved and published in Philadelphia, may have 
been copied from the engraved English original 
by Franklin himself. The agreement between 
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Lord Baltimore and the Penns laid down the 
boundary between Maryland and Pennsylvania 
which was actually surveyed some thirty years 
later, and is known to later generations as the 
Mason and Dixon Line. 


ll. FRANKLIN’S LITTLE MAGAZINE: 
1741 


The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, 
for All the British Plantations in America. .. . 
Philadelphia, January, 1741. R 

This, the earliest projected American magazine, 
was one of Franklin’s less successful ventures, 
lasting only six months. When news leaked out 
of Franklin’s plan to publish it, his rival, Andrew 
Bradford, raced to get out a monthly of his own, 
The American Magazine, which appeared three 
days earlier, and lasted only three months. 


12. A FINE EXAMPLE OF FRANKLIN’S 
PRINTING: 1742 

The Charters of the Province of Pensilvania 
and City of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1742. R 

This edition, which is bound with A Collection 
of All the Laws of Pennsylvania (1742), is an ex- 
cellent example of the sound printing which issued 
from Franklin’s press. The copy shown, form- 
erly owned by Thomas Jefferson, was acquired 
by the Library of Congress with the purchase of 
Jetferson’s library in 1815. An earlier owner 
was Joseph Galloway, who was actively associated 
with Franklin in the Assembly of Pennsylvania. 


13. AN INDIAN TREATY PRINTED BY 
FRANKLIN: 1743 


The Treaty Held with the Indians of the Six 
Nations at Philadelphia, in July 1742. Phila- 
delphia, 1743. R 

Franklin’s printing of the texts of no fewer 
than thirteen treaties with the Indians preserved 
accurately for later generations the negotiations 
and the picturesque councils of the Indian chiefs. 


14. FRANKLIN’S MASTERPIECE OF 
PRINTING: 1744 
M. T. Cicero’s Cato Major, or his Discourse of 
Old-Age. Philadelphia, 1744. R 
This is the first edition of the work which 
Franklin regarded as his typographical master- 
piece, and is notable as an early instance of two- 
color printing in English America. The transla- 
tion of Cicero’s De Senectute and the explanatory 
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notes are the work of James Logan of Philadel- 
phia, one of the earliest American book-collectors, 
whose library of over 3,000 volumes is now owned 
by the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


15. AN EARLY “HOW TO KEEP WELL”: 
1745 

John Armstrong. The Art of Preserving 

Health: A Poem. Philadelphia, 1745. R 

This handsome specimen of Franklin’s printing 

is on unusually fine paper. 


John Armstrong was 
a British physician and 


man of letters, .whose 
literary reputation was based on this long didactic 
poem. It was first published in London in 1744. 
16. AN IMPORTANT INDIAN TREATY: 


1757 


Pennsylvania (Colony). Minutes of Confer- 
ences, Held with the Indians, at Easton, in the 


Months of July and August, 1757. 


Philadelphia, 
L/S. R 

This treaty, printed by Franklin and his partner, 
David Hall, established peace between the province 
of Pennsylvania and the Indians that had for 
Hall, who came to 
America from England in 1743 on Franklin’s in- 
vitation, became managing partner in 1748. The 
firm continued until February 1, 1766, when Hall 
completed his eighteen-year contract of purchase. 
In his autobiography Franklin speaks of Hall as 
“a very able, industrious and honest Partner.” 
17. PRINTER OF CURRENCY 

Examples of currency printed by the firm of 
Franklin and Hall: a bill for 20 shillings issued by 
the counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, 
Delaware, 1758; and a bill for £5 issued by the 
province of Pennsylvania, 1759. MSS 

Soon after Franklin set up as an independent 
printer he was awarded the “‘very profitable Jobb” 
of printing 


years devastated its frontiers. 


Pennsylvania bills of credit, partly 
because he had written and published a pamphlet 


on the need for papér currency in 1729. He later 


EARLY 


21. THE SCENE OF FRANKLIN’S CHILD.- 
HOOD: 1722 


4 hohe 


“The Town of Boston in New England by Capt 
John Bonner 1722... .” Map, engraved and 


printed by 3oston, 1722, sold 
by John Bonner and William Price. Facsimile by 
William M. Goldthwaite, New York, 1890. M 

This map was first published in the year before 


Francis Dewing, 
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was similarly employed by the province of New 
Jersey and the counties of Delaware. Two much- 
used examples printed by the firm of Franklin 
and Hall are shown. 


18. A PROCLAMATION: 

“By the Honourable John Penn, Esq; Lieu 
tenant-Governor and Commander in chief of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, and Counties of New 
Castle 


17¢ 3, 


1763 


\ Proclamation ... ,”” December 22, 
Philadelphia, [1763]. R 

This broadside, directing the arrest of persons 
responsible for the brutal massacre of six Indians 
at Conestoga, is one of many official proclamations 
printed by the firm of Franklin and Hall. Frank 
lin took a leading part in urging that the murder 
ers—whom he called “Christian white savages’”’ 
be brought to justice. 


19. THE LAST AMERICAN BOOK WITH 
A FRANKLIN IMPRINT: 1766 
Thomas Letchworth. A Morning and Eve- 

ning’s Meditation. Philadelphia, 1766. 

First published in London, this was reprinted 
by Franklin and Hall in an edition of 500 copies. 
From the time Franklin established his press in 
Philadelphia in 1728 until 1766 more than 760 
books, almanacs, pamphlets, and broadsides were 
issued 
20. A REVOLUTIONARY 
HOAX: 1782 

Supplement to the Boston Independent Chroni- 
cle. Passy, 1782. MSS 

Perhaps the best-known of the imprints from 
the private press Franklin set up at Passy, this 
broadsheet was entirely a hoax, designed to arouse 
feeling against the British and sympathy with the 
Americans. The text, in the form of a letter, pur- 
ports to be a description of a 


PROPAGANDA 


gruesome mass 
scalping by Indians and its condonation by the 
Sritish. 


LIFE 


Franklin went to Philadelphia, and its key gives 
the locations of many places which were iden- 
tified with his early life. His birthplace, and his 
home from 1706 to 1712, stood at the corner of 
Marlborough and Milk Streets. Across the street 
was the Old South Church, where he was bap- 
tized, and where he Cotton 


After 


heard sermons by 
Mather, the leading minister of the town. 
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1712 the house and shop of his father were at 
the sign of the Blue Ball, on the corner of Hanover 
and Union Streets. On Queen Street were the 
printing-shop of his brother James and the office 
of the Franklin New-England 


newspaper, the 
Courant. 


22. BOSTON AS FRANKLIN KNEW IT: 
cada, 1725 
“A South East View of ye Great Town of 


Soston in New England in America.” Photo- 


graph of an engraving from a drawing by W. 
Burgis, printed and sold by William Price, print 
and map seller, Boston, ca. 1725. M 

This quaint and striking print was dedicated by 
Thomas Selby and William Price to Samuel 
Shute, the royal governor of Massachusetts. It 
gives the appearance of the town when Franklin 
worked there as a printer’s apprentice. 


Boston 
in the early 1720's was 


the largest urban center 
in the American colonies, with nearly 3,000 houses 
and 12,000 inhabitants. 


The key gives the loca- 
tions of 


places and buildings that were 
familiar to Franklin in his boyhood and youth. 


many 


23. FRANKLIN’S BIRTHPLACE: 1706 
“Franklin’s 

Eugene A. 

1908. 


Boston.” 
Pictures, 


Birthplace, 


Print by 
Perry, Perry 


Boston, ca. 

P 

The small dwelling where Franklin was born 

stood on Milk Street, opposite the Old South 

Church. His father sold it in 1712 and bought a 

home at the corner of Union and Hanover Streets, 
where he lived until his death in 1745. 


24. FRANKLIN'S MONUMENT TO 
PARENTS, IN BOSTON 
“A View of the Granary Burying-Ground 
Showing Monument to Benjamin Franklin’s Par- 
ents and Park Street Church.” New Year Greet- 
ing from the Merrymount Press, Boston, 1923. P 
Franklin’s father Josiah, a dyer by trade, mi- 
grated from Old to New England in 1683 and 
became a maker of soap and candles. His mother 
Abiah, daughter of Peter Folger of Nantucket, 
was Josiah’s second wife. She lived until 1752, 
long enough to see her son rising to fame. 


HIS 


25. FIRST OF 
MENTS 

“The Rogue’s Wharf.” 
graving in William 
Printer Boy... 


MANY CIVIC IMPROVE- 
Photograph of en- 
Makepeace Thayer, The 
Boston, 1864. G 
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One of the best-known boyhood stories in 
Franklin’s autobiography relates how he and his 
chums built a wharf at the pond where they fished, 
using a pile of stones that were intended for a 
house nearby. They were punished for it, in 
spite of his feeling that he was constructing some 
thing that would be generalh 
destined to suggest 


useful. He 
“improvements” for the rest 
of his life, even at the cost of revolution in the 
sritish Empire. 


Was 


26. YOUNG 
DLES 


FRANKLIN POURING CAN- 
“Franklin the Tallow Chandler.” Photograph 
of engraving by Gilbert & Gihon for Pictorial Life 
of Benjamin Franklin. Philadelphia, [1846]. G 
Josiah Franklin tried to interest his son Ben- 
jamin in following in his footsteps, but the boy 
disliked the dull work of candle-making. He was 
relieved when his father apprenticed him at the 
age of twelve to his older brother James, to learn 
the printing trade. 
2/. HE ESCAPES 


BEING A POET 


“Little Ben’s Adventure as a Poet.” Photo- 
graph of engraving, from a drawing by Winthrop 
Peirce, frontispiece to Hezekiah Butterworth, 
True to his Home, A Tale of the Boyhood of 
Franklin. New York, 1897. G 

Franklin began to write verses at the age of 
seven, to the delight of his uncle Benjamin, a pro- 
lific but uninspired rhymester. As an apprentice 
in his brother’s printing-shop, he wrote occasional 
ballads on current events—‘‘wretched Stuff,” he 
later called them—and hawked them in the streets 
of Boston. He was very proud of them until his 
practical father reminded him that verse-makers 
were generally beggars. “So I escap’d being a 
Poet, most probably a very bad one,” he wrote 
many years later in his memoirs. 


28. FIRST APPEARANCE IN 
FRANKLIN’S 
1791 


PRINT OF 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 


Benjamin Franklin. Mémoires de la Vie Privée 
de Benjamin Franklin.... Paris, 1791. R 

Much of our knowledge of Franklin’s youth 
comes from his memoirs, written at intervals dur- 
ing the last nineteen years of his life. The first 
part of this famous autobiography, covering the 
years from 1706 to 1730, was written at Twyford, 
in Hampshire, in 1771, during a visit to his good 
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friend, Bishop Jonathan Shipley. Buisson, a 


Parisian bookseller, obtained a transcript of it 


from an unknown source, arranged for its transla- 
tion into French, and published it the year after 
Franklin’s death. 


29. LEVEILLARD’S TRANSLATION 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

“Mémoires de Benjamin Franklin sur sa vie,” 
translated by Louis Guillaume LeVeillard, | 1790- 
1794]. MS, 206 p., in LeVeillard’s autograph 
from page 105 to the end. MSS 

LeVeillard, a longtime friend of Franklin’s, 
based this translation on a fair copy of the original 
manuscript which Franklin furnished him in 1789. 
He revised it from the original, which he received 
some two years later from William Temple Frank- 
lin. It contains several items noted in, but no 
longer part of, the autograph original, which is 
now in the Henry E. Huntington Library in San 
Marino, Calif. 


OF 


30. FIRST ENGLISH EDITION 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 1793 
Jenjamin Franklin. The Private Life of the 
Late Benjamin Franklin. . . . Originally Written 
by Himself, and Now Translated from the French. 
London, 1793. R 
This “badly done” retranslation from the French 
of Buisson’s Paris edition of 1791 contains a con- 


OF THE 


tinuation by the English editor which possesses 
little merit. In spite of its defects, however, it 
has interest as being the first version of the auto- 
biography to appear in English. 


31. FIRST AMERICAN EDITION OF THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 1794 
Benjamin Franklin. The Works of the Late 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin. . .. New York, [1794]. R 
This reprint of the first London edition con- 
stitutes the text of the first American edition of 
the autobiography. The frontispiece and title 
page were engraved by Peter R. Maverick. 
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32. THE LONG ACCEPTED TEXT 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 1818 
Senjamin Franklin. Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Benjamin Franklin. ... Vol. 1. Lon- 
don, 1818. R 
This edition of Franklin’s autobiography by his 
grandson, William Temple Franklin, suffered 
from many faults, but was closer to the text as 
Franklin had originally written it than any that 
had previously appeared in English; it was based 
mainly on a transcript of the original manuscript. 
It has the first three parts of the memoirs in full 
but lacks the relatively short fourth part. The 
text as it appears here became standard and was 
reprinted innumerable times. 


OF 


33. FIRST EDITION OF THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY FROM FRANKLIN’S OWN 
MANUSCRIPT: 1868 

Benjamin Franklin. 


Autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. . 


Philadelphia, 1868. R 

The first complete publication of all four parts 
of Franklin’s autobiography in English is repre- 
sented by this edition by John Bigelow. It also 
represents the first appearance of the text of the 
autobiography as taken directly from Franklin’s 
own manuscript. The large-paper copy exhibited 
is one of only one hundred copies issued in this 
form. 


34. THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 1949 
Senjamin Franklin. Benjamin Franklin's 
Memoirs, Parallel Text Edition. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1949. R 
This edition of Franklin’s autobiography by the 
late Max Farrand reprints in parallel columns the 
text as it appears in Franklin’s original manu- 
script (now owned by the Henry E. Huntington 
Library ), in LeVeillard’s manuscript of his French 
translation (now in the Library of Congress), in 
Suisson’s first edition of 1791, and in the edition 
of 1818 by William Temple Franklin. 


POOR RICHARD 


35. FOLK-SAY BY POOR RICHARD: 1859 

“Poor Richard Illustrated. Lessons for the 
Young and Old on Industry, Temperance, Frugal- 
ity &c by Benjamin Franklin.” Lithograph by 
Samuel A. Allen and Thomas R. Holland. En- 
graved by O. Pelton. [Boston], 1859. P 


The enduring popularity of Poor Richard's 
Almanac is emphasized by this print, published 
nearly seventy years after Franklin’s death. The 
twenty-four oval vignettes surrounding his por- 
trait illustrate proverbial sayings of Poor Richard, 
with the appropriate quotations. 
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POOR RICHARD’S TOWN 


36. FRANKLIN’S PHILADELPHIA: 1768 


“An East Prospect of the City of Philadelphia: 
taken by George Heap from the Jersey Shore, 
under the Direction of Nicholas Scull Surveyor 
General of the Province of Pennsylvania.” En- 
graved and published by T. Jefferys, near Charing 
Cross. |London, 1768. | M 

This view was sketched from the present site of 
the city of Camden, on the east bank of the Dela- 
ware River. It outlines the skyline of the city as 
Franklin would have seen it from his ship, de- 
parting or returning on his missions to England. 
The references include buildings and places that 
were familiar to him during most of his long life. 
sy this time the Quaker City had surpassed Bos- 
ton in population and as the cultural capital of 
the American colonies. 


a 


37. DOWNTOWN PHILADELPHIA IN 


FRANKLIN’S LATER YEARS 
“Second Street North from Market St. with 
Christ Church... .” Restrike from an engraving 


by W. Birch & Son, Philadelphia, 1799, for 
album, The City of Philadelphia ...as it Ap- 
peared in the Year 1800. Springland, Pa., 
1800. (See entry 43). P 

This was the street where Franklin was a famil- 
iar figure for more than half a century, as printer, 
journalist, scientist, politician, statesman, and 
philosopher. Shown at the left is the old market 
house, and farther down the street is the rear of 
Christ Church. In the churchyard, close to the 
fence and the passers-by, is Franklin’s grave with 
a memorial tablet. The engraver, William Russell 
Birch, lived at “Springland Cot,” near Neshaminy 
Bridge on the Bristol Road, Pa. He became well 
known for his views of American scenes, including 
some of Washington, D. C. 


38. CHRIST CHURCH, WHICH 
LIN HELPED TO BUILD 
“Christ Church.” Engraved and published by 
C. G. Childs, from a drawing by George Strick- 
land, printed by S. Dainty, Philadelphia, 1829. P 
Franklin subscribed to the building fund, and 
in 1752-1753 was one of the managers of a lot- 
tery to raise funds for the steeple and the chimes. 
He maintained a pew in the church, where his 
wife attended services, and his daughter Sarah 
was baptized there in 1743. Mrs. Franklin was 
buried near him in the yard. 


FRANK- 


39, POOR 
1733 


RICHARD’S “ALMANACK”: 


{Benjamin Franklin.| Poor Richard, 1733. 
An Almanack for the Year of Christ 1733... . 
| Philadelphia, 1849. | R 

A reprint of the first of the famous almanacs, 
about which Franklin wrote in his autobiography : 
“In 1732 I first published my Almanack, under 
the Name of Richard Saunders; it was continu’d 
by me about 25 Years, commonly call’d Poor 
Richard’s Almanack. I endeavour’d to make it 
both entertaining and useful, and it accordingly 
came to be in such Demand that I reap’d con- 
siderable Profit from it, vending annually near 
ten Thousand.” 


40. POOR RICHARD IMPROVED: 1758 


Senjamin Franklin. 


Poor Richard Improved: 


Being an Almanack and Ephemeris . . . for the 
Year of Our Lord 1758... . Philadelphia, [1757]. 
R 


Of this issue of his almanac, which gathered 
together the most memorable maxims of Poor 
Richard, Franklin later wrote in his autobiog- 
raphy: “I... filled all the little Spaces that oc- 
curr’d between the Remarkable Days in the Cal- 
endar, with Proverbial Sentences. These 
Proverbs, which contained the Wisdom of many 
Ages and Nations, I assembled and form’d into 
a connected Discourse prefix’d to the Almanack 
of 1757 |i.e., 1758], as the Harangue of a wise 
old Man to the People attending an Auction. .. . 
The Piece being universally approved was copied 
in all the Newspapers of the Continent, reprinted 
in Britain on a Broadside . . . two translations 
were made of it in French... .” 


41. POOR RICHARD IN FRENCH: 1777 


3enjamin Franklin. La Science du Bonhomme 
Richard, ou Moyen Facile de Payer les Impéts. 
Paris, 1777. R 

Franklin’s The Way to Wealth, as the collected 
maxims of Poor Richard came to be called, ap- 
peared in its second translation in this edition. 
It is doubtful that any other work by an American 
author has been printed and translated more often. 
“Bonhomme Richard,” the French counterpart of 
“Poor Richard,” became a popular figure and fur- 


nished John Paul Jones the name for his famous 
flagship. 
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42, POOR RICHARD 
1780, 1785 


POPULARIZED: 


(a) Benjamin Franklin. “The way to wealth, 
and a plan by which every man may pay his 
taxes. ...’ [Signed] Richard Saunders. Phila- 
delphia: Printed by Daniel Humphreys in Spruce- 
street, near the Drawbridge, [1785]. 

(b) Benjamin Franklin. “The way to wealth: 
as clearly shown in the preface of an old Pennsyl- 


vania Almanack, intitled, Poor Richard, Im- 
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proved.” 
1780. | 

(c) Benjamin Franklin. “The way to wealth: 
as clearly shown in the preface of an old Penn- 
sylvania Almanack, intitled, poor Richard, Im- 
proved.” London: Printed for J. 
[1780]. 

It was through such broadsides as these that 
Franklin’s The Way to Wealth achieved a wide 
circulation in both America and in England. 


[London: Printed for J. Johnson, 


Johnson, 


PHILADELPHIA PHILANTHROPIST 


43. A MONUMENT TO FRANKLIN, THE 
BOOKMAN 


“Library and Surgeons Hall, in Fifth Street, 


Philadelphia. Drawn & Engraved by W. Birch 
& Son... Philad* 1799.” In: The City of Phila- 
delphia . . . as it Appeared in the Year 1800. ... 


Springland, Pa., 1800. R 

In 1789 Franklin wrote an inscription for the 
cornerstone of this building, which housed the 
Library Company of Philadelphia for the next 
ninety years, and characteristically omitted his 
own name, which the committee inserted. A 
statue of him, with the date 1792, may be seen 
over the entrance. 

In 1730 he proposed a subscription library for 
his fellow members of the “Junto” and other 
citizens. He drafted the Instrument of Associa- 
tion of the Library Company, which was signed 
on July 1, 1731, with fifty subscribers. He headed 
the board of directors, kept the minutes, and pro- 
cured books for the Library while living in Lon- 
don as a colonial agent. He bequeathed his share 
in the company to his grandson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bache. 


44. THE LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


The Charter, Laws, and Catalogue of Books, 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, 1764. 

In 1730 Franklin proposed the establishment 
of a subscription library in Philadelphia which 
was to become “the Mother of all the N. Ameri- 
can Subscription Libraries.” Of its development 
he wrote in his autobiography: “So few were the 
Readers at that time in Philadelphia . . . that I 
was not able with great Industry to find more than 
Fifty Persons . . . willing to pay down for this 
purpose Forty shillings each, & Ten Shillings per 


Annum. On this little Fund we began. . . . The 
Institution soon manifested its Utility, was imi- 
tated by other Towns and in other Provinces, the 
Librarys were augmented by Donations, Reading 
became fashionable. . . .” 


45. THE ACADEMY, FRANKLIN’S FA- 
VORITE EDUCATIONAL PROJECT 

“The ‘New Building,’ Fourth Street Below 
Arch. ...” Photograph of engraving, in Thomp- 


son Westcott, The Historic Mansions and Build- 
ings of Philadelphia. . . . Philadelphia, [1877]. G 

The building (left) was erected in 1740 to ac- 
commodate the crowds who came to hear the 
evangelist George Whitefield. Franklin became 
a trustee, and favored its use for the Academy 
which he suggested in 1749 in his Proposals Re- 
lating to the Education of Youth in Pensilvania. 
He interested his friends in it, including some of 
the “Junto,” and became the first president of the 
trustees, 1749-1756. The Academy opened its 
new building in a public ceremony on January 8, 
1751. The Academy trustees were incorporated 
in 1753, and two years later became the “Trustees 
of the College, Academy, and Charitable School.” 
(The building on the right was the new dormitory 
built in 1763, which also housed the Charitable 
School. ) 


46. PROPOSAL FOR PRACTICAL EDU 
CATION: 1749 


Benjamin Franklin. Proposals Relating to the 


Education of Youth in Pensilvania. Philadelphia, 
1749. R 

In these proposals Franklin declared that there 
was no time to impart to students “everything 
that is useful, and everything that is ornamental,” 
and that therefore they should be taught those 
“things that are likely to be most useful and most 
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ornamental.” This conception of education as a 
practical tool in a pioneer country came into op- 
eration in the new Academy which was soon 
established in Philadelphia, ultimately to become 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


47. *““PUBLIC EDUCATION FOR OUR 
YOUTH” 

{Benjamin Franklin.] ‘Observations relative 
to the intentions of the original founders of the 
Academy in Philadelphia.” [June 1789.] ADf, 
33 p. (pp. 26-29, originally in pencil, written 
over in ink by another hand). MSS 

The only surviving member of the original 
board of trustees, Franklin wrote this paper less 
than a year before his death, when trustees of the 
College of Pennsylvania proposed to make changes 
in the English School. He considered that this 
school had been neglected, although the founders 
had intended to emphasize English instruction 
and to ‘afford the Publick the Means of a com- 
pleat English Education.” Franklin assumed part 
of the blame for this neglect and drew up the 
paper “to make what amends are yet in my 
Power.” The proposed changes in the school 
were not actually made and the paper was not 
delivered to the trustees. 


48. THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY : 1743 

| Benjamin Franklin.] “A Proposal for Pro- 
moting Useful Knowledge among the British Plan- 
tations in America.” | Philadelphia, 1743.] R 

This important proposal to form a society “of 
Virtuosi or ingenious Men residing in the several 
Colonies, to be called The American Philosophical 
Society” bears the date May 14, 1743. Its aim 
was to stimulate interest in organizing a group of 
scientists and learned men like the Royal Society 
in England, so that their common cooperation and 
exchange of ideas might bring benefit to all. 

The Library of Congress’ copy of this very 
rare broadsheet evidently was once part of the 
papers of Franklin’s friend and supporter, Peter 
Collinson. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


49. ONE OF FRANKLIN’S MANY PHI- 
LANTHROPIES 
“Pennsylvania Hospital, in Pine Street, Phila- 
delphia. Drawn, Engraved & Published by W. 
Birch & Son.” (See entry 43.) , 
Thomas Bond, a Philadelphia physician, plan- 
ned the hospital in 1750, and established it with 
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the help of Franklin, who urged the project in his 
Pennsylvania Gazette, roused popular support for 
the subscription fund, and obtained an appropria- 
tion for it from the Pennsylvania Assembly. 
Franklin was a member of the board of managers 
from the very beginning, and was elected presi- 
dent in 1755, on May 28 of which year the corner- 
stone was laid. 


50. PROMOTING THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HOSPITAL: 1754 
[Benjamin Franklin.] Some Account of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital... . Philadelphia, 1754. R 
This pamphlet, written at the request of the 
Board of Managers, was instrumental in securing 


subscriptions for the hospital. Franklin himself 
contributed £25. 


51. PROGRESS REPORT ON THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA HOSPITAL: 1761 
Continuation of the Account of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. . . . Philadelphia, 1761. R 
This report, issued by the managers of the hos- 
pital and printed by the firm of Franklin and Hall, 
traced its development from the point where 
Franklin’s Some Account of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital left off—May, 1754—through May, 1761. 


52. PATRON OF MEDICAL CARE OF 
THE POOR: 1787 
Plan of the Philadelphia Dispensary for the 
Medical Relief of the Poor. | Philadelphia, 1787.] 
R 
Franklin’s name is recorded among the list of 
subscribers for the Philadelphia Dispensary. 


53. A PLEA FOR CIVIL DEFENSE: 1747 

{Benjamin Franklin.]| Plain Truth: or Serious 
Considerations on the Present State of the City 
of Philadelphia, and Province of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 1747. R 

The cartoon on the verso of the title page, en- 
titled “Non Votis, &c.” (“Not with prayers 

.”) is regarded as “the first attempt printed in 
America to symbolize a political situation.” It 
has been suggested that Franklin himself may 
have made the cut. The text is a vigorous argu- 
ment for taking steps to defend the unarmed 
colony against the French and the Indians. The 
pamphlet, according to Franklin, had a “sudden & 
surprizing Effect,” leading to the formation of a 
voluntary association which eventually numbered 
10,000 subscribers. 
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A PROPOSAL for Promoting 


UsEFUL KNOWLEDGE among the 
np ' : a 
Britifo Plantations tn America. 


HE Englifh are poflefs'd of a long Traé& of Continent, from Nova 

Scotia to Georgia, extending North and South thro’ different Cli- 

mates, having diffcrent Soils, producing different Plants, Mines and 
Minerals, and capable of different Improvements, Manufactures, &c. 

The firft Drudgery of Settling new Colonies, which confines the Atten- 
tion of People to mere Neceffiries, is now pretty well over ; and there are 
many in every Province in Circumftances that fet them at Eafe, and afford 
Leifure to cultivate the finer Arts, and iinprove the common Stock of Know- 
ledge. To fuch of thefe who are Men of Speculation, many Hints muft 
from time to time arife, many Odfervations occur, which if well-examined, 

urfued and improved, mizht produce Difcoveries to the Advantage of fome 
or all of the Briti/h Plantations, or to the Benefit of Mankind in general. 

But as from the Extent of the Country fuch Perfons are widely feparated, 
and feldom can fee and converfe or be acquainted with each other, fo that 
many ufeful Particulars remain uncommunicated, die with the Difcoverers, 
and are lo{t to Mankind ; it is, to remedy this Inconvenience for the future, 
propofed, 

That One Society be formed of Virtuofi or ingenious Men refiding in the 
feveral Colonies, to be called The Aucrican Philofopbical Society; who are 
to maintain a conftant Correfpondence. 

That Philadelphia being the City neareft the Centre of the Continent-Co- 
lonies, communicating with all of them northward and fouthward by Poft, 
and with all the Iflands by Sea, and having the Advantage of a good growing 
Library, be the Centre of the Socicty, 

That at Philadelphia there be always at leaft feven Members, viz. a Phy- 
fician, a Botanift, a Mathematician, a Chemift, a Mechanician, a Geogra- 
pher, anda general Natural Philofopher, befides a Prefident, Treafurer and 
Secretary. 

That thefe Members meet once a Month, or oftner, at their own Expence, 
to communicate to each other their Obfervations, Experiments, &c. to re- 
ceive, read and confider fuch Letters, Communications, or Queries as fhall be 
fent from diftant Members ; to direct the Difperfing of Copies of fuch Com- 
munications as are valuable, to other diftant Members, in order to procure 
their Sentiments thereupon, &c. 

That the Subjects of the Correfpondence be, All new-difcovered Plants, 
Herbs, Trees, Roots, &c. their Virtues, Ufes, &c. Methods of Propagating 
them, and making fuch as are ufeful, but particular to fome Plantations, more 

eneral. Improvements of vegetable Juices, as Cyders, Wines, &c. New 
Methods of Curing or Preventing Difeafes. All new-difcovered Foffils in 
different Countries, as Mines, Minerals, Quarries, &c. New and ufeful 
Improvements in any Branch of Mathematicks. New D.fcoveries in Che- 
miftry, fuch as Improvements in Diftillation, Brewing, Aflaying of Ores, &c. 
New Mechanical Inventions for faving Labour; as Mills, Carriages, &c. 
and for Raifing and Conveying of Water, Draining of Meadows, &c. All 

new 


FRANKLIN URGES THE FOUNDING OF A LEARNED Society. The American Philo- 
sophical Society still promotes the objects suggested in this proposal, written 
and published by him in 1743. (See entry 48.) 
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new Arts, Trades, Manufactures, &c. that may be propofed or thought of. 
Surveys, Maps and Charts of particular Parts of the Sea-coafts, or Inland 
Countries ; Courfe and Jundlion of Rivers and great Roads, Situation of 
Lakes and Mountains, Nature of the Soil and Productions, &c. New Me- 
thods of Improving the Breed of ufeful Animals ; 
from foreign Countries. New Improvements in Planting, Gardening, Clear- 
ing Land, &c. And all philofophical Experiments that let Light into the 
ature of Things, tend to increafe the Power of Man over Matter, and muls 
tiply the Conveniencies or Pleafures of Life. 

That a Correfpondence already begun by fome intended Members, fhall be 
kept up by this Society with the Roya Society of London, and with the 
Dustin Society. 

That every Member, fhall have Abftiacts fent him Quarterly, of every 
Thing valuable communicated to the Society’s Secretary at Philadelphia; free 
of all Charge except the Yearly Payment hereafter mentioned. 

That by Permiffion of the Pottmafter-General, fuch Communications 
pafs between the Secretary of the Society and the Members, Poftage-free. 

That for defraying the Expence of fuch Experiments as the Society fhall 
judge proper to caufe to be made, and other contingent Charges for the com- 
mon Good, every Member fend a Piece of Eight per Annum to the Treafu- 
rer, at Philadelphia, to form a Common Stock, to be difburs’d by Order of 
the Prefident with the Confent of the Majority of the Members that can con- 
veniently be confulted thereupon, to fuch Perfons and Places where and by 
whom the Experiments are to be made, and otherwife as there fhall be Occa- 
fion; of which Difburfements an ex.ct Account fhall be kept, and com- 
municated yearly to every Member. 

That at the firft Meetings of the Members at Philadelphia, fuch Rules be 
formed for Regulating their Meetings and Tranfactions for the General Bene- 
fit, as fhall be convenient and neceflary ; to be afterwards changed and im- 
prov’d as there fhall be Occafion, whercin due Regard is to be had to the 
Advice of diftant Members. 

That at the End of every Year, Colleétions be made and printed, of fuch 
Experiments, Difcoveries, Improvements, Ge. as may be thought of publick 
Advantage: And that every Member have a Copy fent him. 

That the Bufinefs and Duty of the Secretary be, To receive all Letters in- 
tended for the Society, and lay them before the Prefident and Members at 
their Meetings ; toabftract, correct and methodize fuch Papers, &c. as re- 
quire it, and as he fhall be direéted to do by the Prefident, after they have 
been confidered, debated and digefted in the Society ; to enter Copies thereof 
in the Society’s Books, and make out Copies for diftant Members ; to anfwer 
their Letters by Direction of the Prefident, and keep Records of all material 
Tranfactions of the Society, &c. 

Benjamin Franklin, the Writer of this Propofal, offers himfelf to ferve the 


Society as their Secretary, ’till they thall be provided with one more capable, 
Philadelphia, May 14. 1743. 


Introducing other Sorts 
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54. THE LODGE, CENTER OF HUMANE 
FRIENDSHIPS 

“Place of 

Pennsylvania. 


Meeting of the Grand Lodge of 
The Freemason’s Lodge, Dedicated 
Colored print, reproduction of a 
water color, n.p., n.d. Y 

It has that Franklin felt more at 
home in the warm companionship of a Masonic 
lodge than anywhere else outside his family and 
immediate friends. In 1731 he joined St. John’s 


1755. 


been said 
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lodge in Philadelphia, wrote its by-laws in the 
following year, and in 1734 became its Grand 
Master and printed the Constitutions, the first 
Masonic book published in America. He served 
as secretary and in 1749 was elected Grand Master 
for Pennsylvania, and he took a notable share in 
erecting this building, the first American Masonic 
temple. Through his Masonic friendships, as 
well as through the “Junto” club, he promoted 
his philanthropic projects. 


COLONIAL STATESMAN AND AGENT 


THE COLONIAL AGENT: 1759 

“B. Franklin of Philadelphia. LL.D., F. R. S.” 
Mezzotint by James MacArdell (1710-1765), 
from an oil portrait on canvas, 1759, by Benjamin 
Wilson (1721-1788). P 

Franklin sat for this portrait while residing in 
London as agent for Pennsylvania in its pro- 
longed difficulties with the proprietary Penn fam- 
ily. The and the artist were drawn 
together through their mutual interest in elec- 
trical experiments. 


statesman 


The famous spy, Major John 
André, took the portrait from Franklin’s house 
when the British army abandoned Philadelphia 
during the Revolutionary War. It was returned 
to America in 1906 by Earl Gray, whose ancestor 
commanded the departing soldiers, and it is now 
in the White House collection of portraits in 
Washington. 


56. FRANKLIN’S LONDON HOME: 1757- 


ae 


1775 


‘Benjamin Franklin. Cox’s Printing Office — 
House, No. 7, Craven-Street, Strand, Where He 
Lodged While Agent for Pennsylvania.” En- 
graving by G. Pearson, n.p., n.d. r 

Franklin arrived in London in July, 1757, and 
in a few days he found most agreeable lodgings in 
the house of the widow Margaret Stevenson, on 
Craven Street between the Strand and the Thames 
River. There he stayed for most of the next 
eighteen years, living in four rooms, writing and 
meditating, receiving his ever-growing circle of 
friends, and regretfully observing the deepening 
estrangement between the British government and 
the colonies. He used to visit Cox & Sons Print- 
ing Office to chat with the men and recall his 
own early experiences at the press. 


57. FRANKLIN’S LONDON: 1760 

“A Pocket Map of London Westminster And 
Southwark With the New Buildings to ye Year 
1760... .” London, 1760. M 

The notes include rates for hackney coaches, in 
which Franklin rode about town on his errands, 
and for the small river boats of the “watermen,” 
with whom he used to discuss the differences be- 
tween rowing in deep and shallow water. From 
his visit as a young printer in 1724-1726, and his 
later and much longer sojourn as a statesman, he 
obtained a wide knowledge of London. By 1760 


the city was the large and rapidly growing capital 


of an overseas empire, the commercial, literary, 
and intellectual center of the English-speaking 
world. 


58. POLITICIAN, SOLDIER, DIPLOMAT: 
1751-1763 

“Blenjamin| Franklin’s Services in the | Penn 
sylvania] Genfera]l Assembly,” August, 1751, 
to April, 1763. AD, 6 p. (with entries for 1763 
in hand of William Temple Franklin). MSS 

Franklin was experienced in the proceedings of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly long before he became 
a member in 1751, for he had previously served for 
many years as public printer to the colony and as 
clerk of the Assembly. During the twelve years 
summarized in this memorandum his service was 
interrupted many times: to treat with the Indians 
in 1753, to meet with commissioners from other 
colonies at Albany in 1754, to supervise the 
frontier militia in 1755, and to act as colonial 
agent for Pennsylvania in London, 1757-1762. 
59. STATESMAN OF COLONIAL UNITY: 

1751 

[Archibald Kennedy.| The Importance of 

Gaining. and Preserving the Friendship of the 


Indians. New York, 1751. R 
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By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
necessity for a defensive union against the French 
and Indians had impressed itself upon many 
thoughtful men in the American colonies. Among 
the most active of these was Archibald Kennedy of 
New York, who proposed in this pamphlet a union 
of the colonies. Appended to it is a letter from 
Franklin elaborating upon Kennedy’s suggestion. 
60. THE ALBANY PLAN OF UNION: 1754 

“Plan of a Proposed Union. [July 10, 
1754.| MS, 3p. MSS 

In 1754 the British Board of Trade called upon 
the colonies to send commissioners to a congress 
at Albany, N. Y., for the purpose of creating an 
effective defense against the French and the In- 
dians. Franklin, one of the commissioners from 
Pennsylvania, after conferring with the others, 
drafted the plan of union, which is shown here in 
a transcript made some years afterwards by 
America’s first historical editor, Ebenezer Hazard. 
Although approved by the congress, the plan was 
not accepted by the the 
onies, which were not yet ready to give up any 
of their powers to a general council. 


any of assemblies in 


col 


61. FRANKLIN’S PLAN 


| OF 
VOCATED: 1755 


UNION AD- 


Stephen Hopkins, 
the Plan Formed at 
British 


A True Representation of 
Albany, for Uniting All the 
Northern Colonies. | Newport, 1755.] R 

One of the defenders of Franklin’s plan of union 
for the colonies was Stephen Hopkins of Rhode 
Island, who had represented his colony at the 
Albany Congress, and later issued this pamphlet 
In its support. 


62. EXPLAINING 
CASE: 1759 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 


| Richard Jackson.|| An Historical Review of 


the Constitution and Government of Pennsylvania. 
... London, 1759. R 


As spokesman in England for the Pennsylvania 
Assembly in its dispute with the proprietors, 
Franklin exerted every means at his disposal to 
bring its case before the public. He planned the 
preparation and paid for the printing of this re- 
view of the grounds of the controversy, designed 
for “removing the Prejudices, that Art and Acci- 
dent have spread among the People of this Coun- 
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try against us, 


and obtaining for us the good 
Opinion of the 


Julk of Mankind without 
[i.e., outside Parliament ]|.”’ 
of this copy reads 


Doors 
A note on the flyleaf 
: “The manuscript annotations 
in this vol. are by Thomas Penn the 
founder of Pennsylvania.” 


son of 


63. FRANKLIN’S “CANADA PAMPHLET”: 
1760 


Senjamin Franklin. The Interest of Great 
Britain Considered, with Regard to her Colonies, 
and the Acquisitions of Canada and Guadaloupe. 
London, 1760. R 

In 1759, in the war with the French, the British 
had taken the island of Guadeloupe, and had won 
a notable victory in Quebec. Opinion was divided 
in England as to keeping control over Canada 
or Guadeloupe after the war. In this pamphlet, 
written with the help of Richard Jackson, Frank- 
lin voiced the general feeling of the American 
colonies that Canada should be retained. “The 
security desirable in America,’ he wrote, “may 
be considered of three kinds: 1. A security of pos- 
session, that the French shall not drive us out of 
the country. 2. 
the savages, 
mitted by them. 3. 


A security of our planters from 
and the murders com- 
A security that the British 
nation shall not be oblig’d on every new war to 


inroads of 


repeat the immense expence occasion’d by this, 
to defend its possessions in America.” 


64. AGENT FOR THE AMERICAN COLO- 
NIES 


(a) Pennsylvania Committee of Correspond- 
ence. Letter to Richard Jackson [agent for the 
colony in London], November 1, 1764. Signed 
by Joseph Fox, Joseph Richardson, John Ross, 
and John Hughes. LS, 3 p. 

(b) Committee of the Commons House of 
Georgia. Letter to Benjamin Franklin, March 
14, 1774. Signed by William Young and six 
other members. LS, 4 p. MSS 

Two years after Franklin had returned to Phila- 
delphia in 1762, the Pennsylvania Assembly again 
appointed him as their agent in London, at first 
to assist Richard Jackson, later to serve the 
colony as sole agent. In the course of six years 
he undertook similar appointments for Georgia 
(1768), New Jersey (1769), and Massachusetts 
(1770). Two of the many letters of appointment 
in his papers are shown. 
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65. FRANKLIN ANSWERS HIS POLITI- 
CAL ENEMIES: 1764 


[Benjamin Franklin.| Remarks on a Late 
Protest Against the Appointment of Mr. Franklin 
as Agent for this Province. | Philadelphia, 1764. | 

R 

In the local elections of 1764, Franklin was de- 
feated for election to the Pennsylvania Assembly 
by twenty-five votes. His friends, having control 
of that body, voted his appointment as agent of 
the province to England. Other members of the 
Assembly united in a protest against this action, 
which was published in the Pennsylvania Journal 
of November 1, 1764. This seven-page pamphlet 
is Franklin’s formal reply to the protest. 


66. AN INEFFECTIVE 
FRANKLIN: 1764 
William Smith. 


Remarks, 


ATTACK ON 
An Answer to Mr. Franklin’s 
on a Late Protest. Philadelphia, 1764. 
R 

William Smith, best known as the first Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, was no par- 
ticular friend of Franklin. The pamphlet is de- 
rogatory and vitriolic in tone, but it appears to 
have been ineffective. Franklin’s attitude in the 
controversy was expressed in a letter he wrote to 
Mary Stevenson on March 25, 1763: “I made that 
Man my Enemy by doing him too much Kindness. 
"Tis the honestest Way of acquiring an Enemy. 
And, since ‘tis convenient to have at least one 
Enemy, who by his Readiness to revile one on all 
Occasions, may make one careful of one’s Con- 
duct, I shall keep him an Enemy for that pur- 


pose.... 


67. FRANKLIN REPUDIATES VIOLENCE 
TOWARD PEACEABLE INDIANS: 

1764 
{Benjamin Franklin.] A Narrative of the Late 
Massacres, in Lancaster County, of a Number of 
Indians, Friends of this Province, by Persons Un- 
known. | Philadelphia], 1764. R 
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The general Indian uprising that broke out 
during the summer of 1763 and is named after 
Pontiac bore down hard on the frontier of Penn- 
sylvania. The violent passions that were stirred 
up led to the so-called Conestoga Massacre—the 
murder of twenty peaceable Conestoga Indians 
residing near Lancaster. Franklin’s pamphlet de- 
scribes this event and expresses indignantly his 
censure of this act of barbarism. 


68. FRANKLIN ANNOTATES A POLITI- 
CAL TREATISE: 1769 

Allan Ramsay, Thoughts on the Origin and Na- 
ture of Government. Occasioned by the Late 
Disputes Between Great Britain and her Ameri- 
can Colonies. London, 1769. R 

Franklin wrote down his disagreement with the 
author on almost every page of this pamphlet and 
summed up at the end: “This Writer is concise, 
lively, & elegant in his Language, but his Rea- 
sonings are too refin’d and Paradoxical to make 
Impression on the Understanding or convince the 
Minds of his Readers. And his main 
which they are founded is a Mistake.” 

This copy later was owned by Thomas Jeffer- 
son and came to the Library of Congress with the 
purchase of Jefferson’s library in 1815. 


Fact on 


69. THE PROVINCE OF INDIANA: 


“Carte des environs du Fort 
nouvelle province Indiana. .. .” 


1781 
Pitt et de la 
Engraved map, 
in Thomas Hutchins, Description Topographique 
de la Virginie. . . . Paris, 1781. R 

The name “Indiana” was one of several sug- 
gested for a huge territory on the Ohio River, ac- 
quired by the Grand Ohio Company for land 
speculation, Indian trade, and eventual settlement. 
Franklin was a member of the company, and, 
while in London as colonial agent, he became 
deeply involved in promoting its interests. Its 
affairs were very complicated, for Virginia claimed 
the land, and the rival claims and schemes gave 
Franklin much anxiety and taxed his diplomatic 
skill to the utmost. 


ARCHITECT OF INDEPENDENCE 


70. FRANKLIN PUBLICIZES DICKIN- 
SON’S FARMER’S LETTERS: 1768 

John Dickinson. Letters from a Farmer in 
Pennsylvania, to the Inhabitants of the British 
Colonies. London, 1768. R 


In these letters, which were first published in 
the Pennsylvania Chronicle, Dickinson pointed 
out the evils of British policy but stated his be- 
lief that conciliation was possible. Franklin ar- 
ranged for the letters to be reprinted in London 
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in the edition shown here, containing a preface 
prepared by him. At the time of Dickinson’s 
death in 1808, Jefferson praised him as “among 
the first of the advocates for the rights of his 
country when assailed by Great Britain.” 


71. FRANKLIN’S CRITICISM OF “TAXA- 
REPRESENTA- 


TION 
TION”: 


William Pulteney, Thoughts on the Present 
State of Affairs with America. London, 1778. R 

The appendix, which begins on page 73, con- 
tains the text of the “Letters of Dr. Franklyn, 
published in the London Chronicle, from the 6th 
to the 8th of February, 1766,” relating to the 
colonial position on taxation. 


WITHOUT 
1766 


Franklin had this copy bound up with several 
other colonial pamphlets. Subsequently it was 
presented with several other volumes to Thomas 
Jefferson by N. G. Dufief, a Philadelphia book- 
seller. 


72. FRANKLIN BLASTS THE STAMP 
ACT: 1766 R 


(a) The Examination of Doctor Benjamin 
Franklin, Before an August Assembly, Relating to 
the Repeal of the Stamp-act. | Philadelphia, 1766. | 

(b) |[Titie as above.| New York, 1766. R 

In February, 1766, during the debates on the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, Franklin was called be- 
fore the House of Commons and questioned on 
the subject. Of the questions asked, some were 
put by opponents, some by friends, of the Act. 
His replies, brief, lucid, and to the point, aimed 
to show that the tax was contrary to custom and 
administratively impractical. Published immedi- 
ately and widely read, the testimony greatly in- 
creased Franklin’s influence in America and his 
reputation abroad. Here 
earliest American editions. 


shown the two 


are 


73. FRANKLIN’S CARTOON 
IMPERIAL TAXES 


“The Colonies Reduced. Design’d & Engrav’d 
for the Political Register,’ August, 1768. r 

To express his disgust at British policies to- 
ward the American colonies, Franklin had a copper 
plate of this cartoon made in London and had 
copies struck off on cards and note-paper, on the 
back of which he wrote letters to friends. It was 
published in August 1768 as the frontispiece to the 
Political Register, an English magazine unfavor- 
able to the policy of George III’s ministers. It 


AGAINST 
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symbolizes Franklin’s conviction that the British 
Empire was being dismembered by the tax policy, 
while its trading ships were threatened with idle- 
ness. The Latin inscription, meaning “Give A 
Farthing To Belisarius,” hinted that the imperial 
policy would reduce the Empire to beggary, like 
the famous disgraced Roman general. 


74. THE STAMP ACT REPEALED: 1766 


senjamin Franklin. 
son. 


Letter to Charles Thom- 
London, September 27, 1766. ALS, 1 p. 
MSS 
In this letter Franklin thanks his old friend and 
Philadelphia neighbor for endorsing his conduct 
in regard to the repeal of the Stamp Act, and at- 
tributes America’s success in obtaining the re- 
peal “to what the Profane would call Luck, & the 
Pious Providence.” 


75. “MY DEAR CHILD”: 1773 


Bl[enjamin| Franklin. Letter to [Deborah 
Franklin], January 6, 1773. Autograph copy, 1 
p. MSS 

The Craven Street Letter Book, shown here, 
contains autograph copies of the letters Franklin 
wrote in London from August, 1772, to Septem- 
ber, 1773. It is opened to a letter he wrote to his 
wife on his ‘old nominal Birthday,” as reckoned 
by the Julian calendar. Soon to be sixty-seven 
years old, he glanced backward and observed: “It 
seems but ’tother day since you & I were rank’d 
among the Boys and Girls; so swiftly does Time 
fly!” 


76. THE HUTCHINSON 
TACK: 1774 

The Letters of Governor Hutchinson, 
Lieutenant-Governor Oliver, &c. Printed at Bos- 
ton. And Remarks Thereon . . . Together with 
the Substance of Mr. Wedderburn’s Speech Re- 
lating to Those Letters. London, 1774. R 

Franklin by some means still unknown ob- 
tained these letters, which showed that Thomas 
Hutchinson and Andrew Oliver had in 1767-1769 
encouraged the British Ministry to take some of 
the punitive measures that had been directed 
against Massachusetts. He transmitted them to 
Boston, where they were published in 1773. Their 
publication created a furor both in America and 
in England, and led in January 1774 to Franklin’s 
arraignment before the Privy Council and a sav- 
age attack on him by Solicitor-General Wedder- 
burn, which is appended to the text of the letters. 


LETTERS—AT- 


and 
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77. THE HUTCHINSON LETTERS 
FRANKLIN HOLDS FIRM: 1774 


“Franklin Before The Lords in Council, White- 


hall, January 11 [29] 1774.” Engraving by 
Robert Whitechurch, from a painting by C-. 
Schuessele. “Dedicated to the People of the 
United States by the Publisher.” , 


Franklin is here pictured undergoing the abusive 
attack of the Solicitor-General, Alexander Wed- 
derburn, before a large audience at the Privy 
Council meeting. 


78. THE HUTCHINSON 
PLY: 1774 
Senjamin Franklin. “Tract relative to the Af- 
fair of Hutchinson’s Letters written by Dr. Frank- 
lin,” [1774]. AD, 24 p., with heading and occa- 
sional editorial changes in the hand of William 
Temple Franklin. MSS 
During Wedderburn’s hour-long attack on him, 
Franklin added to the drama of the occasion by 


LETTERS—RE 


remaining entirely silent and showing no change 
of expression. After the ordeal, at the urging of 
many friends, he wrote this tract as a reply, but 
it was not published until after his death. He 
commented on the attack: “Spots of Dirt thrown 
upon my Character, I suffered while fresh to re- 
main; 1... rely’d on the vulgar Adage, that they 
would all rub off when they were dry.” 
79. LOYAL 
1774 
Petition of the Continental Congress to King 
George III, setting forth the grievances of the 
American colonies, October 26, 1774. DS (by 
MSS 
To insure the safe receipt of this important 
document, duplicate copies were prepared and dis- 
patched on different ships. Both documents 
reached their destination. One, presented through 
official channels to the King, is now in the Public 
Record Office in London; this second copy was 
retained among Franklin’s papers. The text of 
the petition is in the writing of Timothy Matlack 
of Philadelphia, who in 1776 was employed to 
write out the text of the 


ADDRESS TO THE KING: 


51 members of the Congress), 7 p. 


Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on parchment for signature by the mem- 
bers of the Congress, and many of those who 
signed this address were also signers of the Decla- 
ration. 
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80. “EDGE OF THE PRECIPICE”: 1774 
Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental 
Congress. Letter to Benjamin Franklin, forward 
ing a petition to the King and other papers, No- 
vember 1, 1774. ALS, 1 p. MSS 
The colonies had now joined together to seek 
a redress of their grievances. In forwarding 
these carefully prepared, conciliatory papers which 
the first Continental Congress had drawn up, 
Thomson expressed the hope that 
tion will see 


“administra 
and be convinced that it is not a 
little faction, but the whole body of American 
freeholders . that now complain & apply for 
Although there was still hope for 
peace, the colonies were on the “very edge of the 
precipice.” 


redress.” 


81. THE PETITION PRESENTED: 1774 
{Colonial Agents in London.| Letter to the 
Speakers [of colonial assemblies], December 24, 
1774. Df, 1 p. MSS 
A rough draft in Franklin’s writing, of a circu 
lar letter notifying the colonies that their agents 
had communicated the Continental Congress’ peti- 
tion to Lord Dartmouth and that he in turn had 
presented it to the King. Three months later, in 
March, 1775, Franklin was obliged to report that 
it had been referred to Parliament, 
particular Notice [was] taken of it.” 


where “no 


82. INDEPENDENCE HALL, AS FRANK- 
LIN, THE SIGNER, SAW IT 

“Back of the State House, Philadelphia. De 
signed & Published by W. Birch, Enamel Painter, 
1800.” Restrike from an engraving by W. Birch 
& Son. P 

This view of the Old State House of Pennsyl 
vania (“Independence Hall”), where Franklin 
signed the Declaration of Independence, reveals 
the appearance of the venerable building as it was 
in his later life—without the upper stages of the 
tower and with the clock at one end. The artist, 
William Russell Birch, a noted depicter of Ameri- 
can scenery, made this 


Philadelphia. 


view for an album on 
83. PLAN OF CONCILIATION: 1775 


{Benjamin Franklin.} Copy of plan of con- 


ciliation offered by the Earl of Chatham to the 
AD, 6 p. 

MSS 
The Earl of Chatham (the elder William Pitt) 
showed Franklin a copy of this plan and the two 


House of Lords, February 1, 1775. 
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men discussed it on two occasions before it was 
brought up in Parliament. As shown by Frank- 
lin’s note on the last page, the plan was defeated 
by a large majority. 
84. NEGOTIATIONS IN LONDON: 1775 
{Benjamin Franklin.| Journal, in the form of 
a letter to his son, giving an account of negoti- 
ations in London for effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween Great Britain and the American colonies, 
written during his return to America “On board 
the Pennsylvania Packet Capt. Osborne, bound 
to Philada.,” March 22, 1775. AD, 96 p., with 
24 supplementary documents interfiled. MSS 
The volume is opened to show the first page 
of a two-page autograph memorandum headed 
“Hints for Conversation upon the Subject of 
Terms that might probably produce a durable 
Union between Britain and the Colonies.” 
Franklin wrote this paper at the urging of two 
friends of the colonies, David Barclay and Dr. 
John Fothergill. They discussed the terms at a 
meeting at Dr. Fothergill’s house on December 
6, 1774, and copies of the paper later went to 
the British Ministry. 


85. A UNION OF THE COLONIES PRO- 
POSED: 1775 


{Benjamin Franklin.]| | Thomas Jefferson’s an- 


notated copy of Franklin’s proposed “Articles 
of confederation and perpetual Union... ,” 
[ June-July, 1775]. AD, 4 p. MSS 


The second Continental Congress was scheduled 
to meet in Philadelphia less than a week after 
Franklin returned from England in May, 1775. 
He was immediately appointed one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s delegates, and entered on one of the busiest 
periods of his life. As a means of uniting the 
colonies, he drew up this set of Articles of Con- 
federation, which were read in Congress on July 
21, 1775, but not acted upon at the time. This 
copy of Franklin’s proposed plan was written out 
by Thomas Jefferson. 


86. REPLY TO LORD NORTH: 1775 

(a) [Benjamin Franklin.]| Amendment to the 
report of a committee of the Continental Congress 
on Lord North’s proposals, [July 22-25, 1775]. 
AD, 1 p., with caption in the writing of Thomas 
Jefferson. MSS 

(b) Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet, or The 
General Advertiser, August 7, 1775, containing 
the final form of the amendment. R 
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Conciliatory proposals adopted by the British 
House of Commons on February 20, 1775, were 
directed to three of the American colonies (New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia) and were re- 
ferred by New Jersey to the Continental Congress. 
Franklin was one of a committee of four ap- 
pointed on July 22 to report on the proposals. 
His amendment, which Jefferson added to his 
draft of the committee report, became part of the 
resolutions adopted by Congress, which emphati- 
cally rejected the North proposals. 

87. “YOU ARE MY ENEMY”: 1775 

Senjamin Franklin. Letter to William Stra- 
han, July 5, 1775. ALS, 1 p., together with fac- 
simile of the same. MSS 

William Strahan, the English printer and pub- 
lisher who was for many years a friend and cor- 
respondent of Franklin’s, voted with the majority 
in Parliament to proclaim the Americans as rebels. 
Franklin thereupon wrote this now-famous letter 
to sever their friendship. He later reconsidered 
and did not send it. Shown opposite the original 
letter is one of many facsimiles that have been 
issued. 


88. SATIRE ON 
TION: 1775 
The Annals of Administration. Containing the 
Genuine History of Georgiana the Queen-Mother, 
and Prince Coloninus Her Son. London, 1775. 
This anonymous political satire, bound with 
four other pamphlets from Franklin’s library, car- 
ries an inscription on the title page: “Presented 
to Dr. Franklin by the Author.” It later belonged 
to Thomas Jefferson. 


89. FRANKLIN EXPRESSES A DISSENT- 
ING OPINION: 1776 

Josiah Tucker. A Series of Answers to Cer- 

tain Popular Objections. . . . Glocester, 1776. 

R 

Franklin copiously annotated this pamphlet in 

pencil and ink in the margins. The author, dis- 

cussing the future of the American colonies, 

states: “No common Cause or common Interest 

will unite them together.” Franklin’s comment 
is: “A groundless Supposition.” 


90. DRAFTING THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE: 1776 


[Thomas Jefferson.] “Rough draught” of the 
Declaration of Independence, [June, 1776]. AD, 
4 p. [Facsimile of first page. | MSS 


THE ADMINISTRA- 
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This document embodies changes made at vari- 
ous stages of the evolution of the text, both by 
the committee appointed to prepare it, of which 
Franklin was a member, and by the Congress as 
a whole during the debates on the Declaration 
( July 2-4, 1776). 
Jefferson identified one of several changes written 
into the document by Franklin. 

A facsimile of the first page is exhibited here. 
The original manuscript of the “Rough draught” 
is in the Library’s 
Declaration. 


2 


In the margin opposite line 23 


special exhibit on the 


91. UNCERTAINTY—BUT 
LIN’S: 1776 


NOT FRANK- 


“Interview Between Lord Howe & Committee 
Of Congress.” Engraving, from the original 
painting by Chappel, Johnson, Fry & Co., Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1866. P 

In September, 1776, two months after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the British General 
Richard, Earl Howe, paroled the captured Ameri- 
can General John Sullivan and sent him to Phila- 
delphia with a request to Congress to appoint a 
committee to discuss peace. Congress named John 
Adams, Edward Rutledge, and Franklin, and they 
met Howe at the Billopp House, on Staten Island, 
near New York. As it appeared that Howe had 
no power to negotiate with the United States as 
an independent nation, the conference collapsed 
on a “note of muddled uncertainty,” 
rapher of Franklin says. 


as a biog- 
But Franklin was not 
muddled; he was determined to accept nothing 
but independence. 
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92. “PHILADELPHIA 
HOWE” 

“Mal Lui Veut, Mal Lui Tourne Dit Le Bon 
Homme Richard.” [“Wish Him Ill, Ill Turns 
Upon Him, Says Poor Richard.”|] Engraved 
cartoon, n.p., n.d. P 


HAS TAKEN 


Although American fortunes appeared very low 
after General William Howe captured Philadel- 
phia, Franklin did not lose his composure. When 
a French acquaintance said, “Well, Doctor, Howe 
has taken Philadelphia,” he replied in the words 
heading this caption, quoting a saying of Poor 
Richard. The cartoon shows British officers and 
ships idling in the comfortable city, while America 
saws off the defensive horns of the British milch 
France, Holland, and Spain are 
depicted draining off the profits while 
stands helpless. 


cow, commerce, 


Sritain 


93. “REBELLION TO TYRANTS IS OBE- 
DIENCE TO GOD”: 1776 

{Benjamin Franklin.] Proposal for a seal for 
the United States, [August 20, 1776]. AD, 1 p. 
MSS 

This proposal by Franklin was one of several 
considered by the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to report on a device for a 
seal for the United States. He took the motto 
from a piece he himself probably wrote: a ficti- 
tious “epitaph” of John Bradshaw, president of 
the commission that passed the death sentence on 
King Charles I of England in 1649. Franklin’s 
proposed device was not adopted by the committee 
and no part of it is reflected in this country’s 
Great Seal, but Thomas Jefferson took over the 
motto for the personal seal he used on his letters. 


REVOLUTIONARY DIPLOMAT 


94. MEETING HIS HOSTS AT PASSY: 
1777 
“The Reception of Benjamin Franklin In 


France.” Lithograph by Charles Brothers. New 
York, 1882. y 

Franklin arrived in France in December, 1776, 
after a perilous voyage. By March 1, 1777, he 
was comfortably settled at Passy, then a subur- 
ban village on the Seine, half a mile from Paris. 
His home for the next eight years was the Hotel 
Valentinois, owned by Donatien Le Ray de Chau- 
mont. This idealized sylvan scene represents 
Franklin landing at Passy and meeting his hosts 
at the foot of the garden. 


95. THE FRENCH COURT CROWNS ITS 
“RUSTIC PHILOSOPHER”: 1778 
“Franklin’s Reception at the Court of France, 
1778. Respectfully Dedicated to the People of 
the United States.” Lithograph by Hohenstein, 
published by John Smith, Philadelphia, n.d. P 
This is of course an idealized version of Frank- 
lin’s appearance at the Court in Versailles on 
March 20, 1778, when King Louis XVI avowed 


the treaty of alliance between France and the 


United States by formally receiving the American 
Franklin played the part of the 
rustic sage, as he shrewdly calculated the sophis- 
ticated courtiers would want to see him, and pre- 


commissioners. 
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sented himself in “Quaker” garb of sober brown 
velvet, without the usual sword and formally pow- 
dered wig, but wearing his spectacles and carrying 
a white hat under his arm. He went to the Court 
again on March 23, 1779, to present his creden- 
tials as United States Minister to France. 
96. FUR-CAPPED PHILOSOPHER: 1777 
“Benjamin Franklin. Né a Boston dans la 
Nouvelle Angleterre, le 17 Janvier 1706.” En- 
graving by Le Beau from a drawing by Desrayes. 
Paris, Esnauts et Rapilly, 1777. Y 
The portrait was made only a few months after 
Franklin’s arrival in France. The artist deline- 
ated the shrewd countenance of a diplomatist who 
well knew how to charm everyone by appearing 
on chosen occasions wearing the fur cap of the 
supposedly bucolic Poor Richard. 
97. SUBURBAN RETREAT: 1777-1785 
“Paris, Ses Fauxbourgs Et Ses Environs. 
[‘‘Paris, Its Suburbs and its Surroundings. . . .”’] 
Engraved map, by Sieur Roussel, Captain of Engi- 
neers, 1731. M 
Included in this large map is Franklin’s beloved 
neighborhood of Passy, where he graciously re- 


ceived French admirers, operated his famous pri- 
vate printing-press, deftly handled delicate diplo- 
matic negotiations, walked in the garden, and from 
his terrace watched balloon ascensions from the 


Champ de Mars across the Seine. The portion 
of the Hotel de Valentinois where he lived was 
demolished many years ago when Passy became 
engulfed by Paris. In 1896 the Historical So- 
ciety of Auteuil and Passy placed a tablet at the 
site, recording his residence and his erection there 
of the first lightning rod in France. 


98. SYMBOL OF FREEDOM: ca. 1814. 


“Amérique.” Lithograph by Rhein after 
sketches by Gsell from sculpture by David d’An- 
Published by E. Simon, Strasbourg 
[France], ca. 1814. R 

Standing beside a printing-press and holding a 
copy of the Declaration of Independence, Franklin 
is here represented as a symbol of the revolution- 
ary spirit of his age. 


gers. 


About him stand heroes of 
the struggle for national liberty, including Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, and Simon Bolivar, together 
with signers of the Declaration, some of whose 
names are oddly spelled. 
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99. NEGOTIATIONS WITH FRANCE BE- 
GIN: 1776 

American Commissioners to France. Letter to 
the Count de Vergennes, December 23, 1776. 
Facsimile, by B. F. Stevens, of ALS by Franklin, 
signed also by Silas Deane and Arthur Lee. 2 p. 
From the original in the Ministére des Affaires 
Estrangeéres in Paris. MSS 

The new nation which had declared its inde- 
pendence the preceding July was now ready to 
attempt negotiations with other sovereign powers 
on equal terms. By this letter the three commis- 
sioners informed the French Court—the first to 
be approached—that they were empowered “to 
propose and negotiate a Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce” between France and the United States. 
While this was the most important part of their 
mission, they had also received instructions to 
purchase arms and ammunition and to engage “a 
few good Engineers’; and later they were au- 
thorized to borrow up to £2,000,000 sterling on 
the faith of the thirteen United States. 
100. FINANCING 


1777 


THE WAR EFFORT: 


{Benjamin Franklin.] “A comparison of the 
United States and Great Britain in regard to 
credit,” [1777]. ADf, 7 p. MSS 

This is the rough draft of a paper which was 
widely circulated in Europe as a means of facili- 
tating negotiations for the loan of £2,000,000 ster- 
ling, authorized by a resolution of the Continental 
Congress of December 23, 1776. After compar- 
ing the two countries, Franklin concluded that 
“America is a much safer Debtor than Brit- 
ain. To say nothing of the Satisfaction generous 
Minds must have in reflecting, that by Loans to 
America they are opposing Tyranny and aiding 
the Cause of Liberty which is the Cause of all 
Mankind.” 


101. UNOFFICIAL REQUESTS: 1777 


B[enjamin] F[ranklin]. Letter to Michael 
Hillegas, Treasurer of the United States, March 
25, 1777. ADfS, 1 p. MSS 

Although it was not one of their official duties, 
the commissioners were obliged to handle diplo- 
matically a swarm of demands upon them for let- 
ters of recommendation by those who wished to 
go to America. Franklin mentioned the problem 
in this letter: “I do all I can to dissuade foreign 
Officers from going over, knowing the Difficulty 
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of placing them there . 
ception of the 
applying.” 


. you can have no Con- 
Numbers that are continually 


102.5 FRANKLIN WRITES ON 
YETTE’S BEHALF: 1777 
[Benjamin Franklin.] 

Washington, August 1777]. 


LAFA- 


Letter to 
ADf, 2 p. 


| George 
MSS 


There were some requests on behalf of foreign 


officers that the commissioners could carry out 
with pleasure. This letter illustrates one in- 
stance. It was written by Franklin in the in- 
terests of the Marquis de Lafayette, who had 
sailed for America a few months previously and 
whose friends were supplying him with money. 
Speaking for these friends, he asked George 
Washington to take charge of the funds and to 
advise the impetuously generous young nobleman 
“with a friendly Affection, and secure him from 
too much Imposition.” 
103. SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION OF A 

TREATY: 1778 

[Benjamin Franklin.] Letter to N[oble] 
Wl|ymberley] Jones of Georgia, February 18, 
1778. ADf, 1 p. MSS 

On February 6, 1778, a treaty of amity and 
commerce between the United States and France 
was signed at Paris by Franklin, Silas Deane, and 
Arthur Lee, the American commissioners, and by 
Conrad Alexander Gérard, for France. Twelve 
days later, writing this letter to Noble Wymberley 
Jones, one of the leaders of the Revolution in 
Georgia, Franklin made an oblique reference to 
the accomplishment: “Our Affairs at this Court 
are in a good Way. 
particular.” 


I cannot at present be more 


104. EXCHANGING PRISONERS: 1778 


Bl[enjamin] Franklin. Letter to David Hart- 
ley, a member of the English !’arliament for Hull, 
October 20, 1778. ALS, 2 Pp. 
annotation in Hartley’s writing. MSS 

Negotiating for an exchange of prisoners, 
Franklin carried on a long correspondence with 
his friend, David Hartley, who sympathized with 
the American cause. In this letter he proposed 
an exchange of all English prisoners taken by the 
United States and held in France for an equal 
number of American prisoners who were being 
held in English prisons. After many delays the 
complicated process began, late in March, 1779. 


with marginal 
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105. MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY: 


1779 
B[enjamin|] Franklin. Letter to the Commit- 
tee for Foreign Affairs [of the Continental Con- 
gress|, May 26, 1779. ADfS, 10 p. MSS 
Congress discontinued the three-member com- 
mission to France in September, 1778, and ap- 
pointed Franklin American agent there. 
General Lafayette, on a visit back to France, 
brought the official notification and supporting pa- 
pers with him. Franklin’s first dispatch as Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to France is shown here in 
draft form. 


S¢ le 


In it, he discusses developments in 

several matters he was commissioned to handle: 

welfare and exchange of American prisoners, for- 

eign loans and financial arrangements, and the 

fitting-out and manning of ships. 

106. DOCTOR FRANKLIN, GODFATHER 
TO THE YOUNG REPUBLIC: 1783 


“The Blessings Of Peace.” Engraved cartoon, 
“Published according to Act of Parliament, by 
M. Smith in Fleet Street |London, England}, 
April 16th 1783.” e 
With utter frankness this British cartoon con- 
trasts the Americans’ happy achievement of inde- 
pendence with the political confusion and popular 
discouragement of Britain after the Revolutionary 
War. The Cabinet Ministers and the people 
wrangle among themselves, England’s sun sinks 
behind a hill, and “Peace” flies over the darkening 
landscape as a witch on a broom. Across the 
ocean, in contrast, Franklin crowns the young re- 
public, symbolized by an Indian girl seated be- 
tween her allies, the kings of France and Spain. 
107. PORTRAIT MADE FOR HIS FRENCH 
HOST: 1778 
“Benjamin Franklin. Né a dans la 
Nouvelle Angleterre, le 17 Janv. 1706.” En- 
graved by [Juste] Chevillet from a painting by 
[Joseph] Duplessis, Paris, 1778. r 
The original oil portrait was made by one of 
the most notable French painters of the time. It 
was a prized possession of Donatien Le Ray de 
Chaumont, Franklin’s host at the Hotel Valen- 
tinois in Passy. 


Boston, 


The verses read as follows: 


“Honor of the New World and of Humanity, 
This lovable and true sage guides and enlightens 
them; 
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Like another Mentor, he conceals from the com- 
mon eye, 


Under the features of a mortal, a divinity.” 
108. RECEIPT FOR PAPERS 
TO PRIZE SHIPS 


RELATING 


“The Committee of Foreign Affairs laid before 
Congress a Regulation made by his most Christian 
Majesty, September 27, 1778, respecting the 
prizes which French Privateers may carry into 
the ports of the United States of America, and 
those which American privateers may carry into 
the ports of France. Broadside. Passy, 
[17797]. R 

A rare single sheet from the press which Frank- 
lin set up at Passy. 

109. SAFE PASSAGE FOR AN EXPLORER 

AS A “DUTY TO MANKIND”: 1779 


Benjamin Franklin. Circular letter “To all 
Captains & Commanders of armed Ships acting 
by Commission from the Congress of the United 
States of America, now in War with Great Brit- 
ain,” March 10, 1779. ADfS, 2 p. MSS 


One of Franklin’s first acts as Minister Pleni- 


potentiary was to issue this passport, directing 
commanders of armed ships in the service of the 


United States not to consider Captain James 
Cook, the English explorer, and his party as ene- 
mies but to treat them “with all Civility and Kind- 
ness, affording them... all the 


your Power.” 


Assistance in 
He was unaware that Cook had 
killed in the Islands the month 
before. For this act, which he regarded as “no 
more than a Duty to Mankind,” he received post- 
war recognition from the British government. 


been Hawatian 


110. ORDERS FOR JOHN PAUL JONES: 


1779 

B[enjamin] Franklin, “Instructions to the hon- 
ourable J{ohn] P[aul] Jones, Esquire, Com- 
mander of the American Squadron in the Service 
of the United States, now in the Port of L’Orient,” 
April 28, 1779. MS, 2 p., in a clerk’s hand, with 
corrections by Franklin. MSS 

When John Paul Jones set out from France 
in the Bonhomme Richard in August, 1779, to at- 
tack the British coast, he had these instructions, 
which Franklin had drafted the previous April. 
On hearing of the burning of Fairfield, Conn., by 
the British, Franklin appears to have regretted his 
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final injunction, that “Timely 
in case towns were attacked, 
ancient 


Notice” be given 
so that “sick and 
Persons, Children, may be 


women and 


first removed.” 


111. NEGOTIATIONS IN SPAIN: 1780 

[Benjamin Franklin.] Letter to John Jay, 
American minister to Spain, October 2, 1780. 
Letterbook copy, 3 p., in clerk’s hand. MSS 

John Jay, who arrived in Spain in January, 
1780, found that country unwilling to make an 
alliance unless the United States would yield con- 
trol of the Mississippi River. In this letter 
Franklin urged him to be firm in the matter: 
“Poor as we are ... I would rather agree with 
them to buy at a great Price the whole of their 
Right on the Mississippi than sell a Drop of its 
Waters. A neig{h|bour might as well ask me 
to sell my Street Door.” 

112. PRELIMINARY ARTICLES OF PEACE 
WITH GREAT BRITAIN: 1782 
Articles agreed upon by and between Richard 

Oswald, Commissioner of his Britannic Majesty, 

and John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, 

and Henry Laurens, Commissioners of the United 

States, signed at Paris, November 30, 1782. 

MS, 10 p., in clerk’s hand. MSS 
Franklin, as minister to France and the sole 

peace commissioner in Paris at the time, carried 

on the early negotiations with England. John 

Adams, head of the American peace commission, 

then arrived from Holland, John Jay from Spain, 

and Henry Laurens from England, where he had 
been held prisoner since 1780. This volume, 
which contains copies of papers concerned with 
the negotiations from 1780 to 1783, is opened to 


the first page of the preliminary articles of peace 

between Great Britain and the United States. 

These were to become final only when Great 

Britain and France had also agreed upon terms 

of peace. 

113. DEFINITIVE 
1783 


TREATY OF PEACE: 


John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and John 
Jay. Letter to Elias Boudinot, President of the 
Continental Congress, September 10, 1783. Let- 
terbook copy, 11 p. MSS 


In this long letter the American Peace Com- 
missioners notified the Congress of the conclusion 
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of definitive treaties of peace on September 3, 
1783, and the 
negotiations. 


gave a summary account of 


114. CONDORCET’S ELOQUENT 


UTE TO FRANKLIN: 1790 


TRIB- 


Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas Caritat, Marquis 
“Eloge de M. Franklin,” [1790]. 
Df, 52 p. (25 numbered and 2 unnumbered folios), 
in a secretary’s hand, with numerous additions 
MSS 

The Marquis de Condorcet, celebrated French 
mathematician and philosopher, was one of many 


de Condorcet. 
by Condorcet. 


friends Franklin made during his years in France. 
This is the final draft of the eulogy on Franklin 
which Condorcet delivered on November 13, 1790, 
before the Académie des Sciences in Paris. 
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115. ONE LOVER OF FREEDOM CROWNS 

ANOTHER: 1791 

“Mirabeau Arrive Aux Champs _ Elisées.” 
[‘““Mirabeau Reaches the Elysian Fields.”| En- 
graving by Nicolas Francois Joseph Masquelier. 
Published by Marel, Paris, 1791. R 

Franklin is shown placing a crown of oak 
leaves upon the head of Mirabeau, the French 
Revolutionary leader, who died in 1791. Over 
Mirabeau flies the spirit of liberty bearing a ban- 
ner inscribed “FREE FRANCE.” As he ad- 
vances, Jean Jacques Rousseau presents to him 
the Constitutional Charter of the French Republic, 
while other reformers and lovers of freedom 
Montesquieu, Mably, and Fénelon—approach to 
welcome him, and in the background the 


orators and Cicero look 
ingly on. 


ancient 


Demosthenes admir- 


ELDER STATESMAN 


116. FRANKLIN IN THE LIBERTY 
CHORUS: 1783 
“A Political Concert. Cartoon engraved 

by Colley, published by W. Richardson, Feb. 18, 

1783, near Surry St., Strand, [London]. r 
The cartoon appeared several weeks after the 

preliminary treaty of peace between the United 

States and Great Britain became effective. The 

chorus includes the Whig ministers who made 

peace, recognizing the independent United States. 

Allegorical figures of Britain and America sup- 

port a pole crowned with a liberty cap. Franklin 

apparently leads the chorus, with America com- 
ing in with a version of Patrick Henry’s defiant 
shout, “Give me liberty or give me death!” At 
the right is a reptilian caricature of Benedict Ar- 
nold, with a gallows over his head and Major 

John André’s dying speech in his pocket. 

117. DEFENDER OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA CONSTITUTION: 1787 
“Zion Besieged and Attacked.” Engraved 

cartoon, Philadelphia, 1787. P 
The allegorical print was issued by a sympa- 

thizer with the popular party. It symbolizes the 

Pennsylvania Constitution as a rocky citadel bear- 

ing the ancient name of the Holy City of Jeru- 

salem, attacked by special economic interests 
which considered the government too democratic. 

Defenders of the stronghold hoist a flag bearing 

the motto “Franklin & Liberty.” 


118. FRANKLIN’ IN 
TRAITURE: 1847 
‘Benjamin Franklin. The Statesman and Phi- 

losopher.” Lithograph, published by N [athaniel | 

Currier, New York, 1847. P 
As the nineteenth century lengthened, Ameri- 

cans more and more appreciated the stature of 

Franklin and the nation’s indebtedness to his wis- 

dom. This portrait, typifying the general atti- 

tude toward his memory, probably hung in a 

frame in the parlors of many American homes. 


POPULAR POR- 


119. ACQUAINTING THE FRENCH WITH 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
LIBERTIES: 1783 
Constitutions des Treize Etats-Unis de l Amér- 

ique. Paris, 1783. R 
During the Revolution the very loosely “United” 

States adopted constitutions of their own; and it 

was a natural step for Franklin, as their repre- 

sentative in France, to acquaint the French people 
with them. These translations were made by the 

Duc de la Rochefoucauld, and Franklin added the 

necessary footnotes. It was he also who probably 

added the saw-tooth border surrounding the arms 
of the United States, which appears here for the 
first time on the title page of any printed book. 

This copy formerly was owned by the Duc de la 

Rochefoucauld. 
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120. DELEGATE TO THE 
CONVENTION: 1787 
{Benjamin Franklin. | 

tion of representation, 

5 p. 


FEDERAL 


Speech on the propor- 
[June 11, 1787]. AD, 
MSS 
The oldest member of the Federal Convention, 
Franklin acted on several occasions to restore har- 
mony. After a clash caused by the smaller States’ 
demanding a vote equal to that of the larger ones, 
he declared: “It has given me a great Pleasure 
to observe that till this Point, the Proportion of 
Representation, came before us, our Debates were 
carry’d on with great Coolness and Temper. If 
any thing of a contrary kind has on this Occasion 
appeared, I hope it will not be repeated; for we 
are sent here to consult, not to contend, with each 
other.” 


121. FRANKLIN 
FOR THE 
TION : 1787 
Franklin.] Motion addressed to 
the President of the Federal Convention, [June 
28, 1787]. AD, 2 p. MSS 
Franklin proposed this motion that the Fed- 
eral Convention open its with 
immediately after a violent speech by Luther 
Martin, delegate from Maryland. His suggestion 
cooled the atmosphere, but, as Franklin noted on 
the manuscript, “The Convention, except three or 

four Persons, thought Prayers unnecessary !!" 


PROPOSES 
FEDERAL 


PRAY 


RS 


E 
CONVEN 


| Benjamin 


sessions prayers 


122. “I CONSENT, SIR, TO 
STITUTION”: 1787 


James Madison. 


THIS CON- 


Manuscript notes of debates 
in the Federal Convention, page showing pro- 
ceedings of September 17, 1787. AD. MSS 

Franklin’s speech urging the adoption of the 
engrossed Constitution, read to the assembled 
delegates on the final day of the Federal Conven- 
tion, is shown here as James Madison transcribed 
it in his notes on the proceedings. The wisest 
American's valedictory soon became recognized 
as a masterly statement; friends urged him to 
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make copies of it for them; and it was printed the 
following December in Mathew Carey’s American 
Museum. 
123. DEFENDING THE CONSTITUTION : 

1788 

{Benjamin Franklin.| Letter to the Editor of 
the Federal Gazette, [1788]. ADf, 5 p., signed 
“K” and endorsed “Laws of Moses.” MSS 

In this letter Franklin compared persons who 
opposed ratification of the Constitution with those 
who criticized the code of laws given to Moses. 
In defense of the Constitution, he wrote that 
“popular Opposition to a public Measure is no 
Proof of its Impropriety, even tho’ the Opposition 
be excit’d & headed by Men of Distinction.” 
Franklin’s letter was published in The Federal 
Gazette and the Philadelphia Evening Post of 
April 8, 1788, and again in the issue of October 
13, 1788. 
124. A TRIBUTE 
STER: 1787 
{Noah Webster.] An Examination into the 


Leading Principles of the Federal Constitution. 
Philadelphia, 1787. R 


FROM NOAH WEB- 


Noah Webster, champion of a strong central 
government, dedicated this to Franklin as “Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
Member of the Late Convention, held at Phila- 
delphia for the purpose of devising a Constitution 
for the Government of the United States.” 


125. FRANKLIN SEES THE 
TION PROSPERING: 
Blenjamin] Franklin. Letter to 

Washington, September 16, 1789. 


NEW NA- 


789 


[| George] 
ALS; 2 8. 
MSS 
his death, the ailing 
Franklin roused from “excruciating Pain” to con- 
gratulate the first President “on the growing 
Strength of our New Government under your 
Administration.” 


Seven months before 


‘ 


SCIENTIST 


126. A BALLOON 
FROM 


1783 


ASCENSION, 
FRANKLIN’S 


SEEN 
TERRACE: 


“Expérience De La Machine Aérostatique.” 
Engraving published in France, ca. 1783. P 

a > 

From his terrace at Passy, Franklin could see 


the balloon rising from the Champ de Mars across 
the Seine on August 27, 1783. He described the 
experiment three days later in a letter to his Eng- 
lish friend, Sir Joseph Banks, President of the 
Royal Society—the inflation of the oiled silk bal- 
loon with “inflammable 


air” (hydrogen), the 
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FRANKLIN SEES THE NEW Nation Prospertnc. In this letter, written to George Washington on September 16, 
1789, Franklin looked with approval “on the growing Strength of our New Government under your Ad 
ministration.” (See entry 125.) 


: 
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elaborate preparations, the vast crowd of specta- 
tors on both sides of the Seine, and the ascension 
of the balloon until it 
clouds. 


became invisible in the 
Always the scientist, he wrote that “pos- 
sibly it may pave the Way to some Discoveries in 
Natural Philosophy of which at present we have 
no Conception.” 


127. END OF AN EXPERIMENT: 1783 
“Allarme Générale des Habitants de Gonesse, 
occasionée par la chitte du Ballon Aérostatique 
de Mr De Mongolfier.” Engraving, Augsburg 
|Germany], ca. 1783. r 
Franklin was concerned about the fate of the 
balloon sent up from the Champ de Mars on 
August 27, 1783. In a postscript to his letter of 
August 30 to Sir Joseph Banks he described how 
its descent frightened the peasants of Gonesse, a 
village north of Paris. Thinking “that there was 
some living Animal in it,” they “‘attack’d it with 
Stones and Knives, so that it was much mangled.” 


AN ASCENSION 
FRANKLIN: 1783 
“Expérience Aerostatique Faite 4 Versailles le 

19. Sept. 1783 en présence de leurs Majestés de la 

Famille Royale et de plus de 130 milles Specta- 

teurs Par Messieurs Montgolfier. .. .”’ Engrav- 

ing, n.p., ca. 1783. P 


128. DESCRIBED BY 


Sallooning fascinated even the French royal 
family, and in September, 1783, the Montgolfier 
brothers sent up at Versailles an elaborately dec- 
orated balloon, carrying a sheep, a rooster, and a 
duck, which came down safely before Louis XVI 


and his court. Franklin felt too ill to go, but 
gathered information about it and wrote a report 
to Sir Joseph Banks on October 8: “So vast a 
sulk when it began to rise so majestically in the 
Air, struck the Spectators with Surprise and Ad- 
miration.” He sent also “some Prints” 
this was possibly one. 


DOCTOR FRANKLIN OBSERVES 
WITH HIS “POCKET-GLASS” : 1783 
“Seconds Voyageurs Aeriens, ou Expérience 

de MM. Charles et Robert, Faite A Paris Dans 

Le Parterre Du Jardin Royal Des Thuilleries Le 

I. Decembre 1783.” Engraving, sold by Cherau, 

Paris, ca. 1783. P 
Franklin did not enter the Tuileries gardens 

where the balloon was anchored, but stayed out- 

side in his carriage near the statue of Louis XIV 

and followed its course with his “pocket-glass.” 

On the same day he wrote Sir Joseph 


of which 


129. 


3anks a 
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vivid account of the scene: ‘Never before was a 
philosophical experiment so magnificently at- 
tended.” Next day he added to the letter a note 
that the two “aerial voyagers,” Charles and Rob- 
ert, had descended near | 
set. 


Isle Adam before sun- 


130. REPORT TO 


LOONS: 1783 


Benjamin Franklin. Letter to the American 
Philosophical Society transmitting a published ac 
count of a balloon ascension, Passy, Dec. 26, 1783. 
In The Pennsylvania Packet, and General Ad- 
vertiser, June 29, 1784. R 

The balloon experiments were of such im- 
portance that Franklin reported on them, as he 
did with other scientific information, to the Ameri 
can Philosophical Society. 


AMERICA ON BAL 


131. “AEROSTATIC EXPERIMENT” 
B[enjamin] Franklin, Letter to Sir Joseph 

Banks, President of the Royal Society in London, 

November 21, 1783. LS, 11 p., with autograph 

postscript. MSS 
Here Franklin describes the ascension of a bal- 

loon the previous day from the garden of the 

Queen’s Chateau de la Muette in Passy. Human 

passengers were carried for the first time on this 

flight, and Franklin tells of the anxiety he and 
other witnesses felt for their safety. That eve 
ning, “One of these courageous Philosophers, the 

Marquis d’Arlandes, did me the Honour to call 

upon me... with Mr. | Joseph] Montgolfier, the 

very ingenious Inventor.” 

132. ADVICE 
GRANTS 
[Benjamin Franklin.]| “Information To those 

who would remove to America,” |{1783?]. MS, 

18 p., with title and occasional corrections and in- 

sertions in Franklin’s writing. MSS 
Franklin was approached many times while he 

was in France by those interested in settling in 

America, and finally he wrote this paper, prob- 

ably late in 1783, both to give information about 

the country and to discourage 
sons” from going. 


TO WOULD-BE- EMI- 


“improper Per- 
He did not advise anyone to 
take the voyage “who has no other Quality to 
recommend him but his Birth. In Europe it has 
indeed its Value; but it is a Commodity that can 
not be carried to a worse Market than to that of 
America, where People do not enquire concerning 
a Stranger, What is he? but What can he do?” 
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THE AMERICANIST: 
{Benjamin Franklin.]|) Avviso a Quegli Che 
Pensassero d’Andare in America, e 
sulle Buone Creanse de’Selvaggi 
Settentrionale. Cremona, 1785. R 
This Italian translation of /nformation to Those 
Who Would Remove to America and Remarks 
Concerning the North America was 
made by Manini, the royal printer in 
Cremona, from copies of the Passy editions which 
had been sent him by Franklin. This copy was 
given by Benjamin Franklin to Count Giovanni 
Rinaldo Carli, Italian economist, political thinker, 
and author of the Lettere 


Osservazioni 


dell’ 


America 


Savages of 
I OTenZzo 


Americane. 
134. “SAVAGES WE 


| Benjamin Franklin. | 


CALL THEM” 


“Remarks concerning 


the Savages of North America,” [17837]. ADf, 
11 p. MSS 
This is Franklin’s draft of one of the famous 


bagatelles which he 
at P 
dian 


printed on his private press 
It shows the respect he felt for In- 
s, but it is less a serious study of those peo- 
ples than an attempt to poke sly fun at the arti- 
ficial manners of civilized society. 


assy. 


135. THE ADVANTAGES OF A_ FREE 
COUNTRY: 1783 
{Benjamin Franklin.| Letter to an unknown 


correspondent, answering queries concerning the 
value of land in America, [1783]. ADf, 1p. MSS 

In the last paragraph of this brief manuscript, 
Franklin summed up the advantages enjoyed by 
Americans: * 
new 


No Rewards are given to encourage 
Settlers to come among us, whatever degree 

Property they may bring with them, nor any 
Exemptions from common Duties. Our Country 
offers to Strangers nothing but a good Climate, 
fertile Soil, wholesome Air, Free Governments, 
wise Laws, Liberty, a good People to live among, 
and a hearty Welcome. Those Europeans who 
have these or greater Advantages at home, would 
do well to stay where they are.” 


136. FRANKLIN’S 
RATUS 
Photograph of first plate in Benjamin Franklin, 

Experiments and Observations on Electricity... . 

London, 1774. R 


ELECTRICAL APPA- 


Franklin’s interest in electricity was stimulated, 
he wrote in his autobiography, by meeting “a Dr. 
Spence” in Boston in 1746, and seeing some of 
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his experiments; “being on a Subject quite new 
to me, they equally Surpriz’d and pleas’d me.” 
After obtaining apparatus from his friend Peter 
Collinson of London, he started his own investiga- 
tions. The results were his new theory of posi- 
tive and negative charges, an improvement of the 
Leyden jar, the single-fluid theory of electricity, 
and the invention of the lightning rod. These ac- 
complishments brought him international fame, 
and helped lay the foundation for modern theories 
of electricity. 


137. FRANKLIN MAKES KNOWN 
ELECTRICAL 
1751-1753 

Senjamin Franklin. Experiments and Obser- 
vations on Electricity ..., Part [1]—II. London, 

1751-1753. R 

Franklin’s experiments were recorded in. this 
two-volume work, published in London during 
the years 1751-1753. They immediately estab- 
lished his reputation as a scientist, and led to his 
receiving honorary degrees from Harvard, Yale, 
and William and Mary Colleges. “Nothing was 
ever written on the subject of Electricity,” wrote 

Joseph Priestley, “which was more generally read 

and admired in all parts of Europe, 

Letters.” 


HIS 
EXPERIMENTS: 


than those 


138. FRANKLIN’S KITE 


1752 


EXPERIMENT: 


“Franklin’s Experiment, June 1752.”  Litho- 
graph published by Currier & Ives, New York, 
1876. P 

Lord Brougham, the British statesman, in a 
tribute to Franklin, once said: ““He could make an 
experiment with less apparatus than any 
other philosopher we ever saw. With an old key, 
a silk thread, sealing wax and a sheet of 
paper he discovered the identity of lightning and 
electricity.” 


some 


139. 


THE DOCTOR AND HIS LIGHTNING 

SIGNAL: 1762 

“B. Franklin of Philadelphia, L.L.D. F.R.S 
Mezzotint by Edward Fisher from a painting by 
Mason Chamberlin. P 

This well-known portrait (painted in London, 
1762) symbolizes Franklin as the patient scientific 
researcher, making observations with pen in hand. 
He devised the signal-bell apparatus (shown at 
his side) to detect the presence of electrically- 
charged clouds. The bolt of 


lightning (seen 
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through the window) became a popular symbol 
of him, and suggested the motto composed’ by the 
French statesman and economist, Turgot : “Eripuit 
fulmen caelo, sceptrumque tyrannis.”  [“He 
snatched the lightning from heaven, and the scep- 
tre from tyrants.” | 
140. A QUERY FROM A FELLOW-SCIEN- 

TIST: 1780 

Blenjamin] F[ranklin]. “Queries from Dr. 
Ingenhouse, with my Answers,” [1780]. ADf, 
3 p. MSS 

While Franklin was American Minister to 
France he received a letter of May 3, 1780, from 
Dr. Jan Ingenhousz, eminent Dutch scientist and 
his longtime friend, who prefaced a series of ques- 
tions about electricity with the hope that Frank- 
lin was “not so entirely involved in the trouble- 
some business of the world Politic, as to have 
abandon’d entirely the world of Nature.” Shown 
here is the draft of Franklin’s reply, in which 
each question, copied in red ink, is followed by 
the answer in black ink. Two of the questions 
referred to the Leyden jar, which Franklin used 
in his first studies of electricity in 1746-1747. 


141. EXPLANATION OF 
BOREALIS: 1779 

Photograph of engraved plate opposite p. 510 
in Benjamin Franklin, Political, Miscellaneous, 
and Philosophical Pieces ..., London, 1779. R 

Franklin’s interest in the mystery of the “North- 
ern Lights” is said to have begun on his voyages 
across the North Atlantic to England. He as- 
cribed the shifting lights to the vast frigid wastes 
of the polar regions, which he believed became 
highly charged with electricity carried there on 
great air-currents by the snow and other moisture. 
The resultant overcharging, he reasoned, caused 
a release of electrical illumination into the air. 


THE AURORA 


142. FRANKLIN’S PAPER ON 


RORA BOREALIS: 1779 


THE AU- 


(a) Benjamin Franklin. “Suppositions and 
conjectures on the cause of the Aurora Borealis,” 
[1779]. ADf,4p. (First p.) 

(b) Copy of the completed paper, made by Dr. 
Jan Ingenhousz. AD, 3p. (First p.) MSS 

Writing to Ingenhousz on April 29, 1785, 
Franklin listed this paper on the aurora borealis, 
which had been read before the Académie des 
Sciences in Paris on April 14, 1779, as one of four 
“philosophical Pieces” he had been able to write 
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during his residence in France. Shown here is 
the first page of an incomplete draft in Franklin’s 
writing and the first page of a copy made by In- 
genhousz from the completed original. 


143. METEOROLOGICAL 


TIONS: 


OBSERVA- 

1753 
Bl[enjamin| F[ranklin]. “Physical & Meteoro- 

logical Conjecturs [sic], Observations & Supposi- 

tions,” [17537]. ADgf, 9 p. MSS 
This was one of a group of his scientific papers 
which Franklin copied out and sent to Peter Col- 

linson, in England, with a letter of November 23, 

1753. On June 3, 1756, it was read before the 

Royal Society, which had elected Franklin a mem- 

ber four days before and had three years earlier 

awarded him the Sir Godfrey Copley gold medal 

“on account of his curious experiments and ob- 

servations on electricity.” The original paper, of 

which this is a draft, is in the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

144. FRANKLIN INVESTIGATES THE 
EFFECT OF THE SUN’S RAYS 
Blenjamin] Franklin. Letter to | Mary] Stev- 

enson, | September 20, 1/617]. ALS,4p. MSS 
Franklin wrote some of his most interesting 

scientific letters to Mary (‘‘Polly’) Stevenson, 
daughter of his landlady at the Craven Street 
house in London, and later the wife of Dr. Wil- 
liam Hewson. In this letter, of which the third 
page is shown, he described the way in which he 
had measured the varying amounts of heat ab- 
sorbed from the sun by cloth of different colors. 
Then the practical scientist listed ways in which 
the results could be put to use: “May we not learn 
from hence, that black Clothes are not so fit to 
wear in a hot Sunny Climate or Season as white 
ones. . . . That Soldiers and Seamen who must 
march and labour in the Sun, should in the East 

or West Indies have an Uniform of white? . 

That Fruit Walls being black’d may receive so 

much Heat from the Sun in the Daytime, as to 

continue warm in some degree thro’ the Night, 
and thereby preserve the Fruit from Frosts, or 
forward its Growth?” It was many years before 

Franklin’s findings were put to general use. 


145. FRANKLIN STUDIES FIRE 
HEAT CONDUCTION: 1762 
{Benjamin Franklin.]| Paper on the nature of 

fire, written at Craven Street, London, June 21, 

1762. MSS 


AND 
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In this discussion of fire, which was soon to be 
outrnoded by the experiments of other scientists, 
Franklin showed doubt of the phlogistic doctrine 
of combustion, then generally accepted: “any 
Fire may be blown out as a Candle by the Breath, 
if the Blast be proportionable. Sut if Air 
contributed inflammatory Matter as some have 
thought, then it should seem, that the more Air, 
the more the Flame would be augmented.” 
Twelve years later, Franklin’s friend, Joseph 
Priestley, prepared “dephlogisticated air” (oxy- 
gen), and in 1777 another friend, Antoine Laurent 
Lavoisier, experimented with oxygen and devel- 
oped a new theory of combustion. 


146. MARITIME OBSERVATIONS: 1785 


B{enjamin] Franklin. Letter to [Julien David] 
Je Roy, “Began at Passy, Feb. 1784 but finished 
at Sea, Aug. 1785.” ADfS, 36 p., numbered 1-31 
and 5 unnumbered. MSS 

This long manuscript into which Franklin emp- 
tied his “Nautical Budget’—the store of knowl- 
edge on maritime matters he had accumulated 
through long investigation—was completed on 
board ship to America in 1785. Among many 
observations, it discusses the rigging of ships (il- 
lustrated by the diagram on the page shown here) 
and the use of water-tight compartments in a 
ship to prevent sinking, which Franklin called a 
“well-known Practice of the Chinese.” 


147. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON SEA 
TRAVEL: 1786 
Benjamin Franklin. Maritime Observations. 
... Philadelphia, 1786. R 
Franklin’s “maritime observations” were read 
before the American Philosophical Society on 
December 2, 1785, and published the following 
year as part of the second volume of its Transac- 
tions, with two illustrative plates engraved by 
James Poupard. The volume exhibited is an ex- 
tract of pages 294 to 324 of the Transactions, 
which Robert Aitken issued with a new and sepa- 
rate title page. Figure 25 on the plate numbered 
“4” depicts a trough for water to be fed to 
chickens kept aboard ship. 


148. FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS ON 
OCEAN TRAVEL: 1787 


Photograph of engraved plate facing p. 98 in 
Zenjamin Franklin, Philosophical and Miscellane- 


ous Papers. . . . London, 1787. R 
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These figures illustrate some of the scientific 
discoveries Franklin made in the course of his 
ocean travels, set down in his “maritime observa- 
tions.” 


149. AN EXPLANATION OF WATER 
SPOUTS: 1773 
Photograph of plate 4, engraved by Martinet, 
in Benjamin Franklin, Giuvres de M. Franklin. 
... Paris, 1773, vol. 2. R 
Franklin discussed the causes of this terror of 
the sea in a long and detailed letter of February 
4, 1753, to Dr. John Perkins of Boston, which 


was read at a meeting of the Royal Society in 
1756. 


150. ON THE COMMON COLD: 1773 


[Benjamin Franklin.] “Hints concerning what 
is called Catching a Cold,” [1773]. AD, 3 p. 
MSS 
This folded sheet, headed “Definition of a 
Cold,” is one of a series of such sheets bearing 
Franklin’s notes for a paper he intended to write 
on the subject. He referred to his projected 
study in a letter of June 29, 1773, to Barbeu 
Dubourg. These notes imply that the study, if it 
had been completed, would have recommended 
exercise, bathing, and temperance in eating and 
drinking as means of avoiding colds. 


151. ON SWIMMING: 1818 


J. Frost. The Art of Swimming ... To Which 
is Added, Dr. Franklin’s Treatise. . .. New York, 
1818. R 

Franklin was proud of his proficiency as a 
swimmer, and he often wrote about the impor- 
tance and beneficial results of swimming. Some 
of his earliest known scientific experiments were 
with a device similar to the fins now used by 
underwater swimmers. In this essay (actually a 
retranslation of letters to Barbeu Dubourg and 
Oliver Neave, preserved only in French versions ) 
and elsewhere he advocated teaching swimming 
to all men in their youth, saying that “they would, 
on many occurrences, be the safer for having 
that skill, and on many more the happier, as freer 
from painful apprehensions of danger, to say 
nothing of the enjoyment in so delightful and 
wholesome an exercise.” 
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152. BOTANICAL EXCHANGES: 1758 
B[enjamin] Franklin. Letter to Cha[rles] 
Norris of Philadelphia, September 16, 1758. ALS, 
2 p. MSS 
Although Franklin was not a botanist, and 
later lamented that he did not “attend to this 
science,” he numbered John Bartram, Peter Col- 
linson, and other famous his 


botanists among 


friends, and encouraged the exchange of plants be- 


INVENTOR AND 


153. FRANKLIN’S 


FIREPLACE” 
Photograph of plate 
in Benjamin Franklin, 
... Paris, 1773, vol. 2. 


“PENNSYLVANIAN 


6, engraved by Martinet, 
CEuvres de M. Franklin. 
R 

The Governor of Pennsylvania proposed that 

Franklin be granted a monopoly on the sales of 
the “Franklin stove,” but he declined on the 
ground of public service. In promoting his in- 
vention he wrote: “You do not lose the pleasing 
sight nor use of the fire, as in the Dutch stoves, 
but may boil the teakettle, warm the flat irons, 
heat heaters, keep warm a dish of victuals by set- 
ting it on the top.” 

1544. HIS DESCRIPTION 
“FRANKLIN STOVE”: 1744 
[Benjamin Franklin.] An Account of the New 

Invented Pennsylvanian Fire-places. Phila- 

delphia, 1744. R 
Franklin wrote in his autobiography: “having 
. invented an open Stove, for the better warm- 

ing of Rooms and at the same time saving Fuel, 

as the fresh Air admitted was warmed in Entring, 

I made a Present of the Model to Mr. Robert 

Grace, one of my early Friends, who having an 

Iron Furnace, I found the Casting of the Plates 

for these Stoves a profitable Thing, as they were 

growing in Demand. To promote that Demand 

I wrote and published a Pamphlet Intitled, An 

Account of the New-Invented Pennsylvania Fire 

Places... . This Pamphlet had a good Effect.” 


OF THE 


155. MATHEMATICAL STUNT 
“A Magic Circle of Circles.” Photograph of 
plate 5, engraved by J. Hulett, in Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Experiments and Observations on Electricity. 
... London, 1774. R 
Franklin was fascinated by complicated and 
challenging numerical and 


mathematical prob- 
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tween Europe and America and the development 
of botanic gardens. He wrote this letter to Charles 
Norris of Philadelphia to tell him of books on hus- 
bandry and gardening he had sent and seeds he 
was sending from London. The “Piece to be 
published next Winter,” mentioned in the second 
paragraph, was doubtless Richard Jackson’s An 
Historical Review of the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of Pensilvania. 


PHILOSOPHER 
lems. This example that he worked out went to 
his English correspondent, Peter Collinson; an 
other, in colored inks, to his friend, John Canton. 


ANOTHER MATHEMATICAL CURI- 
OSITY OF FRANKLIN’S MAKING 
“A Magic Square of Squares.” Photograph of 

plate 4, engraved by J. Hulett, p. 360 in Benja- 

min Franklin, Experiments and Observations on 

Electricity. . . . London, 1774. R 
Franklin mailed this diagram about 1750 to 

Peter Collinson. His interest in such problems 

began on a visit to the Philadelphia home of Dr. 

James Logan, who showed him a French book of 

magic squares with ingenious arrangements of 

numbers. Working them out afforded him diver- 
sion in idle moments when he was serving as 

Clerk of the Pennsylvania Assembly. He enjoyed 

trying to “fill the cells of any magic square, of 

reasonable size, with a series of numbers as fast 


156. 


as I could write them, disposed in such a manner, 
as that the sums of every row, horizontal, perpen 
dicular, or diagonal, should be equal.” 
157. FRANKLIN’S “ARMONICA” 
Photograph of plate 7, engraved by Martinet, 
3enjamin Franklin, Giuvres de M. Franklin. 
. Paris, 1773, vol. 2. The letters for figures 
1, 2, and 3 refer to the text. R 
Franklin is said to have spent many pleasant 
hours enjoying the sweet bell-like tones, as he 
worked the foot-pedal and with his fingers touched 
the revolving glass discs of this musical instrument 
which he adapted and improved. When about 
to sail for America in 1762, he described it in a 
letter to Giovanni Battista Beccaria, an Italian 
philosopher who shared his interest in electricity. 
His armonica upon the “musical 
glasses” invented in 1743 by Richard Puckeridge 
[Pockrich]. Mozart and Beethoven composed 
music for it, and it was popular until about 1800. 


in 


was based 
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158. IMPROVED CHIMNEYS: 1787 
Photograph of plate 1, engraving by W. Dar- 
ton, facing p. 1 in Benjamin Franklin, Philosophi- 
cal and Miscellaneous Papers. . . . London, 1787. 
R 
Shortly before leaving France for America in 
1785, Franklin received a letter from his friend 
Dr. Jan Ingenhousz, physician to the Austrian 
Emperor at Vienna, wanting his opinions on the 
construction and use of chimneys. While at sea 
on August 28, 1785, Franklin wrote a lengthy 
reply, discussing nine causes of smoky chimneys 
and making detailed suggestions for remedies. 
159. 


FRANKLIN AS HEATING ENGINEER 


Benjamin Franklin. Observations on_ the 
Causes and Cure of Smoky Chimneys. London, 
1787. R 

Franklin’s reply to Ingenhousz formed a fun- 
damental scientific treatise which went through 
several editions. 

160. BIFOCAL GLASSES 

FRANKLIN 


B[enjamin] Franklin. Letter to George What- 
ley, May 23, #85. Letterpress copy of ALS, 11 
p. MSS 

In writing to Whatley on August 21, 1784, 
Franklin stated: “I cannot distinguish a Letter 
even of large Print; but am happy in the inven- 
tion of 


INVENTED BY 


Double Spectacles, which, serving for 
distant Objects as well as near ones, make my 
When 
his friend reported that the optician, Peter Dol- 
land, thought the double spectacles could serve 
only particular eyes, Franklin drew this diagram 
of his invention, adding, with characteristic hu- 
mor, that he found them particularly convenient 
in France, for they allowed him to see the faces 
of those at table with him, as well as the food he 
was eating; 


Eyes as useful to me as ever they were.” 


and that because facial expressions 
helped to interpret the words being said, “I 
understand French better by the help of my 
Spectacles.” 

161. FRANKLIN’S 


1728 


“LITTLE LITURGY”: 
{Benjamin Franklin.| “Articles of Belief and 
Acts of Religion,’ Philadelphia, November 20, 
1728. AD, 14 p. (including title page), inter- 
leaved and bound in 1 vol. MSS 
This small manuscript, written when he was 
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twenty-two years old, is the earliest Franklin 
holograph in the Library of Congress. He later 
described it in his autobiography as “a little 


Liturgy, or Form of Prayer, [composed] for my 
own private Use.” 


162. 


ADVOCATE OF 
DOM 
{Charles Henri, Comte d’ Estaing.] Appercu 
Hazardé sur lExportation dans les Colonies. 
Paris, 1790. R 


RELIGIOUS FREE- 


Dedicated to Franklin a few months after his 
death, this pamphlet shows on its title page an 
engraved medallion executed in 1784 by Auguste 
Dupré. The editor’s note on the verso of the 
title mentions that “the laws of Pennsylvania had 
been revised by Franklin [so that] no one was 
excluded, for reason of religious belief, from of- 
fices within the government.” 


163. 


FATHERLY ADVICE ON LOVE AND 

MARRIAGE 

{Benjamin Franklin.] Reflections on Court- 
ship and Marriage: in Two Letters to a Friend. 
Wherein a Practicable Plan is Laid Down for 
Obtaining and Securing Conjugal Felicity. Lon- 
don, 1750. R 

This is the only known copy of this edition of 
Franklin’s famous work on “conjugal felicity,” the 
first of his works to have been reprinted in Eu- 
rope. The letters were originally published in 
Philadelphia in 1746. In his preface, Franklin 
admits that the book was not intended for pub- 
lication, saying that “the Author did not intend 
it for Publick View, for indeed there are such 
evident Marks of a Dishabille, and such a care- 
less Negligence of Dress.” 


164. IDEAS ON MONEY AND CREDIT 


{Benjamin Franklin.] Advice to a Young 
Tradesman. Written by an Old One. Boston, 
[1762?]. R 

This rare four-page pamphlet, somewhat simi- 
lar to The Way to Wealth, has pithy comments 
on money and credit, which are well expressed in 
Franklin’s phrase: Waste neither Time 
Money, but make the best Use of both. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY ELECTS NEW MEM- 
BERS: 1786 
(a) [Benjamin Franklin]. “Persons to be 

recommended for Members of the [American] 

P[hilosophical] Society,” [1786]. AD, 1 p. 


nor 
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(b) Certificate of the election of William Tem- 
ple Franklin to membership in the American 
Philosophical Society, November 21, 1786. DS 
(by B[enjamin] Franklin, President ; John Ewing, 
W [illia]m White, and Sam[ue]! Vaughan, Vice 
Presidents; and attested by four secretaries), 1 
p. MSS 

On November 21, 1786, Franklin’s grandson, 
William Temple Franklin, and thirteen of his 
European friends were elected members of the 
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American Philosophical Society, which had been 
formed more than forty years before at Franklin’s 
suggestion. Shown here is a list of the European 
scholars whom Franklin proposed as members. 
It includes the names of three men whose manu 
scripts are included in this exhibition—the Mar 
quis de Condorcet, Louis Guillaume LeVeillard, 
and Jan William 


Temple membership, 


Shown also is 


certificate of 


Ingenhousz. 
Franklin’s 


signed by his grandfather as president. 
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